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| TO THE 
READER. 
T has been a long time in my 
Thought to turn Sexeca into Eng- 

Lſh : But, whether as a 7ranſla- 
tion, or an Abſtraft, was the Queſtion. 


A Tranſlation 1 perceive it muſt not be, 


at laſt, for ſeveral Reaſons. Firſt, Tt 
is a thing already done to my hand, 
and above ſixty years ſtanding; though 
with as little Crediz perhaps to the 4u- 
thor, as Satisfattion to the Reader. Se- 


condly, Thereare a thouſand things in 


him, that are wholly foreign to my 
Buſineſs : As his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſes of Meteors, Earthquakes, the 
Original of Rzvers, ſeveral frivolous 
Diſputes betwixt the Epicureaxs, and 
the Szoicks, &c. to fay nothing of his 
frequent Repetitions of the fame 
thing again in other words, (' where- 
in he very handſomly excuſes himſelf, 


[a 3] by 


Fo the Reader. 
by ſaying, That he does but Inculcate 


over, and over the ſame Counſels, to 


| thoſe that over and over commit the. 


ſame Faults.) Thirdly, his Excellen- 
cy conſiſts rather in a Rhapſody of Di- 
vine, and Extraordinary #Zints, and 
Notions, than in any Regulated Me- 
thod of Diſcourſe ; ſo that to take him 
as he lies, and to go thorough with 
him, wereutterly inconſiſtent with the 
Order, and Brevity which I propound ; 
my Principal deſign being only to di- 
.geſt, and Common-Place his Morals, 
in ſuch ſort, that any Man, upon oc- 
caſion, may know where to find them. 
And, I have kept my ſelf ſo cloſe to 
this Propoſition, that I have reduc'd all 
his ſcatter d Ethiques to their proper 
Heads, without any Additions of my 
own, more than' of abſolute Neceſli- 
ty. for the Tacking of them together. 
. dome other Man, in my Place, would 
perchance, make you' twenty Apolo- 
gies, for his want of Skill, and Ad- 
dreſs, in governing this Aﬀair, but 
theſe are Formal, and Pedantique 
Fooleries : As it any Man that firſt 
takes himſelf for a Coxcomb in his 


own Heart, would afterwards make 


him- 
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To the Reader. 


himſelf one in Print too. This 44- 


| ftraft, ſuch as it is, you are extremely 


welcome to; and I am ſorry it is no 
better, both for your ſakes and my , 
own : for if it were written up to the 
Spirit of the Origznal, it would be one 


of the moſt valuable Preſents that ever 


any private Man beſtow'd upon thePub- 
lick : And this too, even in the Judg- © 
ment of. both Parties, as well Chriſtian 
as Heathen ; of which in its due place. 

Next to my Choice of the Author, 
and of the Subjef?, together with the 
Manner of handling it, I have likewiſe 
had ſome regard in this Publication, 
to the 7iming of it, and to. the Prefe- 
rence of this Topique of Benefits above ' 
all others, for the Ground-work of my 
firſt Eſſay. We are fallen into an Age 
of vain Philoſophy ; ( as the Holy A- 
poſtle calls it) and fo deſperately 
over-run. with Drofſs and Scepticks, 


that there is hardly any thing fo Cer- 


tain, or ſo Sacred, that is not expoſed 
to Queſtion, or Contempt. Inſomuch, 
that betwixt the ZZypecrite, and the 
Atheiſt, the very Foundation of Religj- 
on, and good Manners are ſhaken, and 
the Two Tables of the Decalogue daſh'd 


[a 4] to 


Zo'the Reader. 
to pieces, the one againlt the other : 
Fhe Laws of Gaverpment are Subjedted 
tothe Phancies of the Vulgar ; Publick 


| Authority to the Private Paſſions and 


Opinions of the People; and the Super- 
natural Motions of Grace confounded 
with the Common Dicates of Nature. 


In this State of Corruption, who fo fit . 


as a good honeſt Chriſtian-Pagan , for 
a Moderator betwixt Pagan-Chriſtians ? 


- Topaſs now from the General Scope 
of the Whole Work, to the particular 
Axgument of the Firſt Part of it; I 
pttcht upon the Theme of Benefits, 
Gratitude, and 1ngratitude, to begin 
withal, as an Earneſt of the Reſt, and 
a Lecture expreſly Calculated for the 
Unthanktulneſs of theſe Times: the 
touleſt undoubtedly, and the moſt exe- 


crable of all. others, fince the very - 


Apoſtaſie of the Angels; Nay, if I durſt 
but ſuppoſe a Poſiibility of Mercy. for 
thoſe Damned Spirits, and that rhey 
might ever be taken into favour again, 
my Charity would hope even better 
trom them, than we have found from 
ſome of our Revolters, and that they 
would fo behave themſelves, as not ta 
I- 
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To the Reader. 


incur a Second Forfeiture. And to car- 
ry the Reſemblance yet one point jur- 
ther, they do Both of them agree in 


' an Implacable Malice againſt thoſe of 


their Fellows. that keep their Stations. 
But Alas! What could Ingratitade do, 
without ZZypocrifie? the Infſeparable 
Companion of it ; and, in Efte@, the 
Bolder, and the Blacker Devil of the 
Two 2 For Lucifer himſelf never had 
the Face to lift up his Eyes to Heaven, 


and talk to the Almighty at the Fami- 


liar Rate of our Pretended Patriots, and 
Zelots ; and at the ſame time, to make 
him Party to a Cheat. *Tis not for no- 
thing, that the ZZoly Ghoſt has de-. 
nounc'd ſo many Woes, and redoubled 
lo ' many Canutions againſt Zypocrites ; 
plainly intimating, at once, how dan- 
gerous a' Snare they are to Mankind , 
and no leſs Odious to God himfelt : 
which is ſufficiently denoted in the force 
of that dreadful expreſſion, And your 
Portion ſhall be with Hypocrites. You 
will find in the Holy Scriptures ( as I 
have formerly obſerv'd ]) that God has 
given the Grace of Repertance to Perſe- 
cutors, Idolaters, Murtherers, Adulte- 
rers, &c. but I am miſtaken,if the w_ 
Bible 


To the Reader, 


Bible affords you any one Inſtance of 
a Converted FHypocrite. 

To deſcend now from Truth it ſelf, 
to our own Experience: Have we not 
ſeen, even in our days, a moſt Pious, 
(and almoſt Faultleſs) Prince, brought 
to the Scaffold by his own Subjects 2 
The moſt Glorious Conſtitution upon 
the Face of the Earth, both Ecclefraſti- 
cal and Civil, torn to Pieces, and dif- 
folv'd > The Happieſt People under 
the Sun Enſlav'd ; Our Temples Sa- 
crilegiouſly protan'd; and a Licence 
given to all ſorts of Hereſie and Out- 
rage? And by whom, but by a Race 
of ZZypocrites, who had nothing 1n their 
Mouths all this while, but, 7he Purity 
of the Goſpel; The Honour of the King ; 
and, 7he Liberty of the People : afſiſt- 
ed under hand with Defamatory Pa- 
pers. which were levell'd at the Xing 
Himſelf, - thorough the ſides of his 
moſt faithful Miniſters > This PR O- 
JECT ſucceeded fo well againſt One 
Government, that it's now again ſet 
a foot againſt Another ; and by ſome 
- of the very Actors too in that 7 R 4- 
GEDYT, and after a moſt Gracious 


Pardon alſo, when Providence had 
laid 
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To the Reader. 


laid their Necks and their-Fortunes at 
His Majeſties Feet. It is a wonderful 
thing, that Libels and Litellers, - the 
moſt infamous of Praftices, and of Men; 
the moſt Znmanly, Sneaking Methods, 
and Iyſtruments of Miſchief : the very 
Bane of Fumane Society, and the Plague 
of all Governments : It is a wonderful 
thing '(I fay ) that theſe Engines, and 
Engineers, ſhould. ever find Credit e- 
nough in the World to engage a Party : 
But it would ſtill be more wonderful, 
if the ſame Trick, ſhould paſs twice up- 
on the ſame People, in the ſame - Age, 
and from the very ſame IMPOSTORS. 
This Contemplation has carry d me a 
little out of my way, but it hasat length 
brought meto my Text again; for there 


1s in the bottom of it, the higheſt Op- 


paſttion imaginable, of Tugratitude, and 
Obligation. 

— TheReader will in ſome Meaſure be 
able to judge by this Taſte, what he 
is further to expe: that is to fay, as 
to the Caſt of my deſign, and the fim- 
Plicity of the Style, and Dreſs; for that 
will ſtill be the fame; only accompa- 
nyd with variety of Matter. Whether 
it pleaſes: the World or no, the Care is 
| taken: 


 _ To the Reader. 
taken : And yet I could wiſh that it 
might be as delightful to others upon - | 
the Peruſal, as it has been to me in the 
Speculation. Next to the Goſpel it 
ſelf I do look upon it as the moſt Sove- 
_ reign Remedy againſt the Miferies of 
Humane Nature; and I have ever 
found it ſo in all the Injuries and Di- 
ſtreſſes, of an Unfortunate Life. You 
may read more of him if you pleaſe in 
the Appendix, which I have here Sub- 
joyn'd to this Preface, concerning the 
Authority of his Writzgs, and the Cir- 
cumſtances of his Life ; as I have ex- 
tracted them out of Lipfus. | 
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To the Reader. 


OF 
SENECAS 


WRITINGS. 


\mong the Ancients, three Profeſs'd 


F appears that our Author had, a- 
. Enemies. In the firſt place Cal;- 


gula; who calld his Writings, Sand - 


without Lime ; alluding to the ſtarts of 
his Phancy , and the Incoherence of 


' his Sentences. But Sexeca was never 


the worſe for the Cenſure of a Perſon 
that propounded even the ſuppreſſing 
of Homer himſelf ; and of caſting Yir- 
gil and Livy out of all Publick Libra- 


' ries. The next, was Fabiws; who 


taxes him for being too bold with: the 
Eloquence of former times, and failing 
in that point himſelf; and likewiſe for 
being too Queint and Finical in his 
Expreſſions : which Tacitus imputes, 
In part, to the freedom of his own 
par- 
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To the Reader: 


particular Inclination, and partly to | 
the humour of the Times. He is ak» | 


ſo chargd by Pakins as no profound 
Philoſopher ; but with all this, he al- 
lows him to be a Man very Stadious, 
and Learned ; of great Wit, and In- 


vention ; and well read in all forts of 


Literature ; a ſevere Reprover of Vice: 
moſt Divinely Sententious; and' well 
worth the Reading ; if it were only 
for his Morals; Adding, that if his 
Judgment had been anſwerable to his 
Wit, .it had been much the more for 
his Reputation ; but he Wrote what- 
ever came next : ſo that I would ad- 
viſe the Reader (fays he) to diftin- 
guiſh, where He Z7iwſelf did not : 
for there are many things in him, not 
only to be approv'd, but admir'd, and 
it was great Pity, that he that could 
do what he would, ſhould not always 
make the beſt Choice. His Third 
Adverſfary is Age//ins, who falls upon 
bim for his Style, and a kind of 'Tink- 
ling in' his Sentences; but yet com- 
mends him for his Piety and good 
Counſels. On the other ſile, Colu- 
mella calls him 4 Man of Excellent Wit 
and Learning ; Pliny; The Prince of 

Ernudi« 
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To the Reader. 
Frudition; Tacitus gives him the Cha* 
racter of a Wiſe Man, and a fit Tutor 
for a Prince. Dio reports him to have 
been the greateſt Man of hu Age. . 

Of thoſe Pieces of his that are Ex- 
tant, we ſhall not need to give any 
Particular Accompt : and of thoſe that 
are loſt, we cannot, any further than 
by Lights to them from other Authors ; 
as we find them cited much to his 
honor ; and we may reaſonably com- 
pute them to be the greater part of 
his Works. That he wrote ſeveral 

Poems in his Bamſhment, may be 
gather d, partly from himſelf; but 
more expreſly out of Tacitus, who 
fays, That he: was reproach'd with his 
applying himſelf to Poetry, after he ſaw 
that Nero took. pleaſure in it, out of a 
defign to Curry-Favour. St. Ferome re- 
fers to a Diſcourſe of his concern- 
ing Matrimony. Lattantius takes no- 
tice of his Z;/tory, and his Books of 
Moralities : St. Auguſtin quotes ſome 
Paſſages of his out of a Book of Super- 

fiition : Some References we meet 
with, to his Books of Exhortations. 


 Fabius makes mention of his Dialogues - 


and he himſelf ſpeaks of a 7reatiſe of 
his 


Drum. In- 
fiir. Lib. 1. 
Cap. I. 
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To the Reader. 
his own, concerning Earthquakes, which 
he wrote in his Youth. . But the Opj- 
nion of an Epi/tolary Correſpondence that 
he had with St. Paul, does not ſeem to 
have much colour tor't.. 
Some. few Fragments however of 
thoſe Books of his that are wanting, are 
yer preſerv'd in the Writings of- other 
Eminent Authors ; ſufficient to ſhew 
the World, how great a Treaſure they 
have loſt, by the Excellency of that 
little that's left. 

Seneca, lays Ladtantius, That was the 
ſharpeſt of all the Stoicks, How great a 
Veneration has he for the Almighty 2 As 


for Inſtance; diſcourfiug of a Violent 


Death : Do you not underſtand, ſays 
he, the Majeſty, and the Authority'of 
your Judge; He 1s the Supreme Go- 
vernor of Heaven and Earth, and the 
God of /all your Gods; and it 45 upon 
him that all thoſe Powers | depend 
which we Worſhip for Deities. More- 
over in his Exhortations. "This God, 
ſays he, when he laid the Foundations 
of the Univerſe, and enterd upon-the 
oreateſt and the beſt Work in Nature, 
in ordering of the Government of the 
World ; though he was hunfelf af 

all ; 
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 _ _  To'the Reader. 
all, yet he ſubſtituted other Subordi- 
nate Miniſters; as the Servants of his 
Commands. And, how many other 
things does this Heathen ſpeak of God, 


like one of us 8 


Which the Acute Seneca ( fays Laftan- Cap. 2: 
tins again ) faw in his Exhortation. We, 
fays he, have our Dependence elſewhere, 
and ſhould look up to that Power un- 
to which we are indebted for all we 
can pretend to that is good. 


And again, Seneca ſays very well in Lib. 2: 
his Morals; they Worſhip the Images —__ 
of the Gods, ſays he, Kneel to them, 

and Adore them ; they are hardly ever 

from them, either plying them with 
Offerings, or Sacrifices; and yet after 

all this Reverence to the Image, they 

have no regard at all for the Workman 

that made it. 


Lattantius again. An Invedtive, ( fays Lib. 3. 
\* Seneca i» his Exhortations) is the ©: 15: 
{ Maſter-Piece of moſt of our Fhilo- 
phers: and if they fall upon the Sub- 
Jet of Avarice, Luſt, Ambition, they 
laſh out- into ſuch Exceſs of. Bitter- 
[ b ] | nels; 


Lib. 5. 
cap. 9. 


Lib. 6. 
Cap. 17 


To the Reader. 


' neſs, as if Railing were: a Mark of 


their Profeſſion. They make methink 
of Gally-pots in an Apothecaries Shop, 
that have Remedies without, and Dey 


ſon within. 


Lafantius ſtill. Ze that = Know 
all things let him Read Seneca; the moſt 
lively Deſcriber of Publick Vices,' and 
Manners, and the ſmarteſt Reprebender 
of them. | 


And again: As Seneca has zt in his 
. Books. of Moral Philoſophy ; He is the 
Brave Man, whoſe Splendor, - and Au- 
thority, 1s the leaſt part of his Great- 


. neſs ; that can look Death in the Face, 


without Trouble, or Surprize ; who, if 
his Body were to be broken upon the 
Wheel, or Melted Lead to be pour'd 
down his Throat, would be. leſs con- 
cernd for the Pain it ſelf, than for the 
dignity of bearing it. 


Let no Man, ſays Ladntius, think 
himſelf the ſa ifer in his Wick edueſs for 


waut of a Witneſs; for God: is Om- 


niſcient ; and to him nothing can be a 
Secret. Ut is an admirable Sentence that 
SENeca 


To the Reader. 
| Seneca conclides his Exhortations with- 
al, GOD, ſays he, is a Great, (7 know 
yot what) an Incomprehenſible Pow- 
er: It is to him, that we Live; and 
to him, that we muſt approve our 
ſelves. What does it avail us, that 
our Conſciences are hidden from Men, 
when our Souls lie open to God 2 What 
could a Chriſtian have ſpoken more to the 
purpoſe 'in_ this Caſe, than this Divine 
Pagan ? And in the beginning of the 
ſame WORX, ſays Seneca, What 1s it 
that wedo 2 To what end is it to ſtand _ 
contriving, - and to hide our ſelves ? 
We are under a4 Guard, and there's 
no eſcaping from our Keeper. One 
Man may be parted from another, by 
Travel, Death, Sickneſs : But there's 
no dividing us from our ſelves. *Tis 
to no purpoſe to creep into a corner 
where no body ſhall ſee us. Ridicu- 
lous Madneſs! Make it the Caſe that 
no Mortal Eye could find us out. He 
that has a Conſcience gives Evidence 
againſt himſelf. 


It is truly and excellently ſpoken of Lib. 5. 
Seneca, ſays Loaftantius, once again, © 25 


Conſider, ſays he, the Majeſty, the 
[b 2] Good- 


De Cv. 
Det lib. 6. 


cap, 10, 


To the Reader. 
Goodneſs, and the Venerable Mercies 
of the Almighty : A Friend that is 
always at hand. What delight can 
it be to him, the ſlaughter of Inno- 
cent Creatures, or the Worſhip of |} 
Bloody Sacrifices 2 Let us purge out 
Minds, and lead Virtuous, and Ho- 
neſt Lives; His Pleaſure lies not in 
the Magnificence of Temples, made 
with Stone, but in the Piety and De- 
votion of Conſecrated Hearts. 

In the Book that Seneca wrote againſt 
Superſtitions, treating of Images, ſays 
St. Auſtin, he Writes thus, They re- | 
preſent the Holy, the Tmmortal, and 
the Inviolable Gods, in the baſeſt 
Matter, and without Life or Motion; } 
In the Forms of Men, Beaſts, Fiſhes; 
ſome, of mix'd Bodies; and thoſe Fi- 
gures they call Dezties ; which it they 
were but animated, would attright a 
Man, and paſs for Monſters. And then 
a little farther, treating of Natural 
Theology ; after citing the Opinions of 
Philoſophers, he ſuppoſes an Objection 
againſt himſelf ; Some body will per- ! 
haps ask me; Would you have me} 
then to believe the Heavens, and the | 


Earth to be Gods : and ſome of them 
above 
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To the Reader. 


above the Moon, and ſome below 
it > Shall I ever be brought to the 
Opinion of Plato, or of Strato the 
Peripatetick : the one of which would 
have God to be without a Body, and 
the other without a Mind 2 7o which 
he replies; And, Do you give more 
Credit then to-the Dreams of 7. 7a- 
tins, Romulus and Hoſtilins, who cau- 
ſed, among other Deities, even Fear, 
and Paleneſs, to be Worſhip'd 2. The 
vileſt of Humane Aﬀe@tions; The one 
being the Motion ofanattrighted Mind, 
and the other; not ſo much the Dif- 
eaſe, as the Colour of a Diſorder d Bo- 
dy. Are theſe the Deities that you 
will rather put your Faith in, and place 
in the Heavens 2 And ſpeaking after- 
ward of their Abominable Cuſtoms. With 
what Liberty does he Write > One, ſays 
he, out of Zeal, makes himſelf an 
Eunuch; another Lances his Arms ; 
If this be the way to Pleaſe their Gods, 
What ſhould a Man do if he had a Mind 
to Anger them 2 Or, if this be the way 


. to pleaſe them, they do certainly de- 


ſerve. not to be Worſhip'd at all. 
What a Phrenzy is this, to imagine, 
that the Gods can be delighted with 

| [b3] ſuch 


To the Reader. 


ſuch Cruelties, as even the worlt ' of 
Men would make a Conſcience to 1in- 
fit : The moſt Barbarous and Noto- 
rious of Tyrants ; ſome of them have 
perhaps done it Themſelves, or Order'd 
the tearing of Men to pieces by Others; | 
but they never went ſo far, as to com- *' 
mand any Man to torment himſelf. We | 
have heard of thoſe that have ſuffer d 
Caſtration, to gratifie the Luſt of their 
Imperious Maſters; but never any 
Man that was forc'd to Act it upon 
himſelf. They Murther themſelves in 
their very Temples, and their Prayers 
are offer d up in Blood, Whoſoever 
ſhall but obſerve what they do, and 
what they ſuffer, will find it ſo misbe- 
coming an honeſt Man, ſo unworthy of 
a Freeman, and fo inconſiſtent with the 
Action of a Man in his Wits, that he 
muſt conclude them all to be Mad; 
if it were not that there are fo many 
of them; for only their Number 1s 
their Juſtification, and their Protectt- 
ON, 


When he comes to refleft, ſays St. Augu- 
ſtin, upon thoſe Paſſages which he himſelf 
had ſeen in the Capitol, He cenſures _ 
with 


To the Reader. 


with Liberty and Reſolution : and no Man 
would believe that ſuch things would be 
done, unleſs in Mockery,or Phrenzy. What 
Lamentation 1 there in the Fgyptian 
Sacrifices for the Loſs of Oftris? And 
then what Foy for the finding of him 
again > Which he makes himſelf ſport 
with, for in truth it is all a Fiftion : 
and yet thoſe People that neither loſt 
any thing, nor found any thing, muſt 
expreſs their Sorrows , and their Re- 
Joycings , to the higheſt degree : But 
there is only a Certain time, ſays he, 
for this Freak, and once in a Year 
People may be allow'd to be Mad. I 
came into the Capitol, ſays Seneca, 
where the ſeveral Deities had their ſe- 
veral Servants, and Attendants, their 
Li&tors, their Dreſſers, and all in Po- 
ſture, and Action, as if they were 
executing their Offices; Some to hold 
the Glaſs, others to Comb out Funo's 
and Mizerva's Hair; one to tell Jupi- 
ter Whar a Clock it is; Some L aſſes 
there are, that ſit Gazing upon the 
Image, and Phanſie Fupiter has a kind- 
neſs for them. All theſe things, /ays 
Seneca, a while after, a Wiſe Man will 
obſerve for'the Laws ſake, more than 
a7 for 
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| for the Gods; and all this Rabble of | 


Deities, which the Superſtition of ma- 
ny Ages has gather'd together, we are 
in ſuch manner to adore, as to con(i- 
der the Worſhip to be rather Matter 
of Cuſtom,than of Conſcience. Where- 
upon St. Auguſtine obſerves, That this 
Tluſtrious Senator , Worſhip d what he 
Reprov'd; Aﬀed what he Diff d ; and 
Ador'd what he Condemn d. 
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T has been an Ancient Cuſtom, to 
Record the Actions, and the Wri- 
tings of Eminent Men, with all their 
Circumſtances ; and it is but a Right 
that we owe to the Memory of our 
Famous Author. Sexeca was, by Birth, 
a Spaniard of Cordova ( a Roman Colo- 
xy of great Fame and Antiquity. ) He 
was of the Family of Annezus; of the 
Order of Knights; and the Father, 
Lucius Angus Seneca, was diſtin- 
guiſhd from the Son, by the Name 
of the Orator. His Mothers Name was 
Helvia; a Woman of Excellent Qua- 


| lities. His Father came to Rome in 


the time of Auguſtus; and his Wife 
and Children ſoon follow'd him, our 
Seneca yet being in his Infancy. There 
were three Brothers of them, and ne- 

Ver 


SENECAS 
ver a Siſter. Marcus Anneus Novatus, 
Lucius Annens Seneca, and Lucius An- 
neus Mela, The firſt of theſe chang'd 
his Name for Junius Gallio, who 
adopted him ; to him it was, that he 
Dedicated his Treatiſe of ANGER, 
whom he calls Novatus too; and he 
alſo Dedicated his Diſcourſe of a ap- 
py Life to his Brother Gallio. The 
youngeſt Brother ( Anuneus Mela ) was 
Lucan's Father. Seneca was about 
Twenty years of Age in the Fifth 
year of 7iberius, when the Fews were 
expell'd Rome. His Father train'd 
him up to Rhetorick, ' but his Genius 
led him rather to Philoſophy ; and he 
apply'd his Wit to Morality, and Yir- 
zue, He was a great Hearer of the 
Celebrated Men of thoſe times; as 
Attalus, Sotion, Papirius Pabianus, ( of 
whom he makes often mention) and he 
was much an Admirer alſo of Demetri- 
as the Cinique, whoſe converſation he 
had afterwards in the Court, and 
both at home alſo, and abroad, for 
they often Travelld together. His 
Father was not at all pleaſed with his 
humour of Phzloſophy, but forc'd him 
upon the Law, and for a while he 
Practiſed 
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Practiſed Pleading. Aﬀter which he 
would needs put him upon Publick 
Employment : and he came firſt to be 
Queſtor, then Pretor; and ſome will 
have it that he was choſen Conſul; but 
this doubtful. 


' Seneca finding that he had il] Offi- 
ces done him at Court, and that Nero's 
Favour began to cool; he went di- 
realy and refolutely to Nero, with an 
Offer to refund all that he had gotten. 
Which Nero would not receive; bur, 
however, from that time, he chang . 
his. courſe of Life; receiv d few V1- 
fits, ſhunn'd Company, went little 
abroad ; {till pretending to be kept at 
home, either by Indiſpoſition, or by 
his Study. Being Neros Tutor, and 
Governor, all things went well, ſo lon 
as Nero follow d his Counſel. His 
two Chief Favorites, were Burrhus 
and Seneca, who were both of them 
Excellent in their ways. Burrhus 1n 
his care of Military Aﬀairs, and ſeve- 
rity of Diſcipline ; Senzca for his Pre- 
cepts, and. Good Acfvice 1n the matter 
of Eloquence, and the Gentlenefs of an 
Honeſt Mind : aſſiſting one another 
ve 
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in that ſlippery Age of the Prince 
( fays Tacitus, ) to invite him, by the 
Allowance of Lawtul Pleaſures, to 
the Love of Virtue. Seneca had two 
Wives; the Name of the firſt is not 
mentioned ; his fecond was Paulina, 
whom he often ſpeaks of with great 
Paſſion. By the former he had his 
Son Marcus, 


In the firſt year of Claudius he was 
Baniſh'd into Cor/ica, when Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accus'd 
. by Meſſaliraof Adultery, and Baniſh'd 
too: Sexeca being charg'd as one of 
the Adulterers. After a matter of Eight 
years, or upwards, in Exile, he was 
calld back, and as much in favour 
again as ever. His Eſtate was partly 
Patrimonial, but the greateſt part of 
it was the Bounty of his Prince. His 
Gardens, Villa's, Lands, Poſleſſions, 
and Incredible Sums of Money are 
agreed upon at all hands ; which drew 
an Envy upon him. Dzo reports him 
to have had 250000 /. Sterling at In- 
tereſt in Brittany alone, which he 
calld in all at a Sum. The Court 
it felt could not bring him to Flat» 
er wy; 
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tery ; and, for his Piety, Submiſſiori, 
and Virtue, the Practice of his whole . 
Life witneſſes for him. $o ſoon, fays 


he, as the Candle is taken' away ; my = = 


Wife, that knows my Cuſtom, lies ſtill, 
without a word ſpeaking : and then do 
T Recollef all that T have ſaid, or done 
, that day, and take my ſelf to ſbrift. 
| And why ſhould T conceal, or reſerve any 
_ thing, or make any Scruple of enquiring 
into my Errors, when I can ſay to my 
ſelf, Do ſo no more, and for this once, 
Pl forgive thee > And again, What can 
be more Pious, and Self-denying, than 
this Paſſage, in one of his Epiſtles? #p. gs. 
Believe me now, when [ tell you the we- 
ry bottom of my Soul : In all the Diff- 
culties and Croſſes of my Life, this is 
my Conſideration : Since it is God's Will, 
do not only obey, but aſſent tot ; nor 
do I comply, out of Neceſſity, but Tucli- 


Hatzon,. 


Frere ' follows now, ſays Tacitus, the 
Death of Seneca, to Nero's great ſa- 
tisfaction : Not ſo much for any preg- 
nant Proof againſt. him, that he was of 
Piſos Conſprracy ; but Nero was re- 
Jolud to do that by the Sword, which }. 
| he 
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he could not effect by Poyſon. © For, it 
is reported, that Nero had corrupted 
Cleonicus ( a Freeman of Seneca's ) 
to give his Majter Poyſon; which did 
not ſucceed : whether that the Servant 
had diſcover d it to his Maſter ; or that 
Seneca by his own Caution, and Fealou- 
fie, had awoided it ; for he lived only up- 
on a ſimple Diet, as the Fruits of the 
Earth ; . and his Drink was moſt: common» 
ly River-water. 


Natalis, it ſeems, was ſent upon a 
Vifit to him ( being indiſposd ) with a 
Complaint that he would not let Piſo 
come at him ; and Adviſing him to the 
Continuance of their Friendſhip, and Ac« 
quaintauce, as. formerly. 'To whom 
Seneca made Anſwer, That frequent 
Meetings, and Conferences betwixt them, 
could do neither of them any Good ; but 
that he had a great Tutereſt in Piſo's 
welfare. Hereupon Granius Silvanus 
( a Captain of the Guard ) was ſent to 
examine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that 
paſs d betwixt him, and Natalis, and 
to retura his Anſwer. Seneca, either 
by Chance, or upon Purpoſe, came that 
day from Campania, to a Villa of his 


own, 
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own , within four Miles of the City; 
and thither the Officer went the next 
Evening, and beſet the Place. He 
found Seneca at Supper with his Wife 
Paulina, and two of his Friends; and 


gave him immediately an Account of his 
. Commiſſion. Seneca told him, that it 


was true, that Natalis had' been with 
him, in Piſo's Name, with a Complaint, 
that Piſo could not be admitted to ſee 
him; and that he excus d himſelf by 
reaſon - of | his want of health; and hjs 
defires to be quiet, and private ; and that 
he had no reaſon to prefer another Mans 
Wellfare before his own. © Czfar him- 
ſelf, he ſaid, Knew very well that he 
was not a. Man of Complement, havin 

receivd more Proofs of his Freedom, 
than- of his Flattery. This Anſwer of 
Seneca's was deliver d to Cxfar in the 
Preſence of Poppxa and Tigellinus, 
the Intimate Confidents of this Barba 
rous Prince : and Nero ask'd him, Whes- 
ther he could gather any thing from Se- 
neca, as if he intended to make himſelf 
away 2 The Tribunes Anſwer was, That 
he did not find him one jot mov d with 
the Meſſage + but that he went on round- 
ly with his Tale, and never fo much as 
chang'd 
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" chang d Countenance for the matey. 
Go back to him then, fays Nero, and 
tel him, That he is Condemn'd to 
' Die. Fabius Ruſticus delivers 3t, that 
the Tribune did not return the ſame 
way he came, but went afide to Fenius 
( a Captain of that Name ) aud told 
him Czfar's Orders; askiig his Ad» * 
vice, whether he ſbould obey them, or 
not ; who bad him by all means to do as 
he was Ordered. Which want of Reſo- 
lution was fatal to them all ; for Sil- 
vanus alſo, that was one of the Conſi- 
rators, affifted now to ſerve, and to in- 
creaſe thoſe Crimes, which he had before 
romplotted to revenge. And yet be did 
not think fit to appear himſelf in the 
buſineſs, but ſent a Centurion to Sene- 
ca, to tell him his Doom, Seneca, with- 
out any ſarprize, or diſorder, calls for 
his Will; which being refus d him by 
the Officer, he turn'd to his Friends, and 
told them, That ſince he was not per- 
mitted to requite them as they deſerv d, 
he was yet at liberty to, bequeath them 
the thing of all others that he eſteemed 
the moſt, that is the Image of his Life : 
which ſhould give them the Reputation 
both of Conſtancy, and Friendſhip, if 
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they would bat imitate it. exhorting 
them to a firmneſs of Mind; ' ſametimes 
by Good Counſel ; otherwhile by Repre- 
henfron, as the occaſion requir d. .Where, 
fays he, is all your Philoſophy now all 
your Premeditated Reſolutions again/? 
the wviolences of Fortune > '1s there any 
Man ſo Ignorant of Nero's. Cruelty, as 
to expect, after the Murther of his Mo- 
ther, and his Brother, that he ſhould 
ever ſpare the Life of his Governor, 
and Tutor > After ſome General Ex- 
preſſions to this Purpoſe ; he took his 
" Wife in his Arms, and having ſome- 
what fortified her againſt th: Preſent 
Calamity, he beſouzht and conjur d her 
to moderate her Sorrows, and betake her 
ſelf to the Contemplations, and Comforts 
of a Virtuous Life; which would be a_ 
fair, and an ample Conſolation to her 
for the boſs of her Husbaud. Paulina 
on the other fide, tells him her determi- 
nation to bear him Company, and Wills 
for the Executioner to do Fs Ofice Weſ,, 
Jays Seneca, . if after the ſweetneſs of 
Life, as I have repreſented it ro thee, thou 
hadſt rather entertain an honourable 
Death, I ſhall not exvy thy Example; 
conſulting, at the ſame time, the Fame of . 

B the 
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the Perſon he lou'd, and his own teuder« | 
neſs, for fear of the Injuries that might 
attend her when he was gone. - Our Re- 
ſolution, lays he, in this Generous Af, 
may be equal, but thine will be the greater | 
Reputation. After ths, the Veins of 
both their Arms were open d, at one and 
the ſame ſtroke. Seneca did not bleed 
Jo freely, his ſpirits being waſted with 
Age, and a thin Diet, ſo that he waz 
ford to cut the Veins of his Thighs, 
and elſewhere, to haſten his diſpatch. | 
When he was far ſpent, and almoſt fink- 
ing under his Torments, he defir d his | 
Wife to remove into another Chamber, | 
leſt the Agonies of the one might work 
#pon the Courage of the'other. FTis Elo- 
quence continu d to the laſt, as appears 
by the Excellent Things he deliver d at 
his Death ; - which being taken in Wri- | 
ting from his own Mouth, and publiſh'd | 
in his own Words, I ſhall not preſume 
fo deliver them in any other. Nero, 


in the mean time, who had no particu- | 


lar Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to | 
prevent her Death, for fear his Cruelty | 
ſhould grow more and more Tnſuppor- | 
table, and Odious. Whereupon the Sol- 
diers gave all freedom, and encourage- 


ment | 
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ment to her Servants .. £0 Bind up her © 
Wonnds, and ſtop the Blood, which they 
did accordingly , but whether ſhe - was 
ſenfible of it or not, i a Queſtion. For 
among the Common People, who are apt 
to judge the worſt, there were ſome of 
Opinion, that as long, as fhe deſpair d 
of Nero's Mercy, ſhe ſeemd to Court 
the Glory of dying with her Flusband 
for Company, but that upon the likeli- 
hood of better Quarter, - ſhe was pre- 
vaiFd upon to out-live him; And ſo, 
for ſome years, ſhe did ſurvive him, with 
all Piety and Reſpect to his Memory : 
But ſo miſerably pale aud wan, that eve- 
ry body might Read the Loſs of het * 
Blood and Spirits, in her very Countes 
HANCE, 

Seneca finding his Death flow, and 
lingring, defires Statius Annzus ( his 
old Priend, and Phyſician) to give 
' him a Doſe of Poyſon, which he had pro- 
' vided before-hand, being the ſame Pre- 
: Pparation which was appointed for Capi- 
tal Offenders in Athens. This was 
brought him, and he drank it up, but to 
little purpoſe, for his Body was already 
chill d, and bound up againſt the force 
of it. Fe went at laſt into a hot Bath, 
B 2 and 
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aud ſprinkling ſome of his Servants 


that were next him; This, ſays he, s : 
an Oblation to Jupiter the Deliverer. | 


The fume of the Bath ſoon diſpatch'd 
him, and his Body was Burnt, without 
any Funeral Solemnity, as he had di- 
refled in his Teſtament : ' though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his 
Proſperity, and Power. ' There was 4 
* Rumor that Subrius Flavius, 2# a pri- 
wvate conſultation with the Centurions, 
had taken up this following Reſolution, 
( and that Seneca himſelf was no ſtran- 
ger to it ) that is to ſay, that after 
Nero ſhould have been ſlain by the help 


of Pifo, Piſo himſelf ſhould have been | 


kill'd too: and the Empire deliver d up 
| to Seneca ; as one that well deſervd it, 
for his Integrity and Virtue. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Benefits iz General. 


T is, perhaps, one of the moſt per- 
nicious Errors of a. Raſh, and In- 
conſiderate Life; the Common Ig- 
noranceof the World in the Matter 

of exchanging Benefits. - And this 
ariſes from a Miſtake ; partly, in 

the Perſon that we would Oblige; and part- 
ly in the thing it ſelf, To begin with the 


| Latter; A Benefit is a good Office, done with 


Intention and Judgment : that is to ſay, with 
a due regard to all the Circumſtances, of 
What ,, How ;, Why; When :, Where; towhom ; 


.how much; and the like. Or otherwiſe ; Jt 


75 a Voluntary, and Benevolent Attion, that de- 
lights the Giver, inthe Comfort it brings to the 
Receiver. It will be hard to draw this Sub= 


ſect; either into Method, or Compaſs; the 


B 3 one, 
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one, becauſe of the infinite variety, and. 
Complication of Caſes ; the other, by rea- 
ſon of the large Extent of it: for the whole 
Buſineſs ( almoſt). of Mankind in Society, 
falls under this Head : The Duties of Kings, ! 
and Subjects; Husbands, and Wives ; Pa- | 
rents,and Children ; Maſters,and Servants; 
Natives, and Strangers; High, and Low; # 
Rich, and Poor;Strong,and Weak; Friends, * 
and Enemies. The very Meditation of it 
breeds good Blood,and generous Thoughts; 
and inſtructs us 1n all the Parts of Honour, 
Humanity, Friendſhip, . Piety, Gratitude, 
Prudence, and Juſtice. In ſhort; the Art 
and Skill of conferring Benefits, is, of all | 
Humane Duties, the moſt abſolutely neceſ- * 
ſary to the well-Being, both of Reaſonable * 
' Nature,and of every Individual ; as the ve- | 
' TyCimentof all Communities,and the Bleſ- * 
ſing of Particulars. He that does good to ? 
another Man, does good alſo to himſelf; * 
not only in the Conſequence, but even in Þ 
the very Act of doing it; For'the Conſti- * 
ence of well-doing is an ample Reward. | 
__ OF Benefits in General, there are ſeveral © 


+ Benefits forts; As * Neceſſary, Profitable, nd Delipht= | 


full, Some things there are, without which | 
we Cannot Live ; Others, without which we * 
Ought not to live; and- ſome again, without * 
which we W:1lzot live. In the firſt Rank are - * 
thoſe, which deliver us from Capital Dan- 
gers, or Apprehenſions of Death : And the 
favour 1s rated according to the hazard;for 
tne greater theExtremity,the greater _ 
rd NI Tom pou | amd. he 
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the Obligation. The next is a Caſe where: 
in we may indeed Live, but we had better 
Dye: Asin the queſtion of Liberty, Mo- 
deſty, and a good Conſcience. 1u the third 
place follow thoſe things which Cuſtome, 
Uſe, Afﬀnity, and Acqualntance have made 
dear to us; As Husbands, Wives, Children, 
Friends, (#c.' Which an honeit Man will 


preſerve at hisutmoſt Peril: Of things Pro- 


fitable there's a Jarge Field z as Money, Ho- 
nor, &c. to which might be added Matters 
of Superiluity, and Pleaſure. But, we ſhall 
open a way to the Circumſtances of a Bene- 
fit, by ſome previous, and more General 
deliberations upon the thing it ſelf, 


# 


5 Benefits 
Abſolute, 
and. Matter of Commerce. The former are the 
more Excellent; becauſe'they can never-be 
made void; whereas all Material Benefits 
are toſſed back, and forward,- and change 
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Several Sorts of Benefits, 


W/E: ſhall divide Bentfits into Abſolute, 


and ? Yulpar ; the One, appertain- 


ing to Good Life; the:Other;- is onely 


their Maſter. There are ſome Offices that 
look like Benefits, but are onely deſirable 


Convenlences ; as Wealth, Title, &-c. and | 
Theſe a Wicked Man may receive from a * 


Good, or a Good Man, from an Evil, 
Others again that bear the face of Injuries, 
which are onely Benefits 11]-taken; as Cut- 
ting, Lancing, Burning,under the hand of a 
Surgeon. The greateſt Benefits of all, are 
thoſe of good Education, which we recelve 
from our Parents, either in the ſtate of Ig- 
norance,or Perverſeneſs ; as their Care and 
Tenderneſs in our Infancy ; Their Diſci- 
pline in our Childhood, to keep us to our 
duties by fear; and, if fair means will not 
do, their Proceeding-afterwards to Seve- 
rity, and Puniſhment, without which we 
ſhould never have come to good. There are 
Matters of great value many times,that are 
but of ſmall price; as Inſtructions from a 
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Chap. II. Of BENEFITS. 
Tutor; Medicines from a Phyſician, &c. 
And there are ſmall matters again which are 
of great conſideration to us: the Gift may 
be ſmall, and the conſequence great, as a 
Cup of cold Water in a time of need,may 
fave a man's Life; ſome things are of great 
Moment to the Giver ; others to the Recei- 
ver ; One Man gives me a Houle; another 
ſnatches me out, when ?tis falling upon my 
head; One gives me an Eſtate; Another 
takes me out of the Fire, or caſts me out a 
Rope when I am ſinking : Sorhe good Offices 
we do to Friends ; others to Strangers; but, 
thoſe-are. the nobleſt that we do without 
Predeſert. There is an Obligation of Boun- 
ty; and an Obligation of Charity : This, 
in caſe of 'Neceſlity ; and That, in point of 
Convenience... Some Benefits are Common; 
others are Perſonal: as if a Prince ( out of 
Pure Grace) grant a Priviledge to a City ; 
the Obligation lies upon the Community, 
and only upon every Individual,as a part of 
the whole ; but if it be done particularly for 
my ſake, then am I ſingly the Debtor fort. 
Thecheriſhing of Strangers is one of the 
Duties of Hoſpitality ; and exerciſes it ſelf 
in the Relief,and Protection of the Diſtreſ- 
ſed. There are Benefits of good Counſel, 
Reputation, Life, Fortune, Liberty, Health ; 
nay, and of Superfluity, and Pleaſure. One 
Man obliges me out of his Pocket : Another 
gives me Matter of Ornament,or Curioſity: 
a third, Conſolation, To ſay nothing of 
Negative Benefits; for there are,that rec- 
kon 
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kon it an Obligation if they do a Body no 


hurt; and place it to Accompt, as if they 


fav'd a Man, when they do not undoe him. 
Toſhutup all in one word; as Benevolence 
is the moſt ſociable of all Virtues,ſo it is of 
the largeſt Extent ; for there 1s not any Man 
either ſo great, or ſolittle, but he is yet ca- 
padle of giving, and of recetving Benefits, 


CHAP. 1. 


A Son may Oblige his Father ; and a Ser- 
vant his Maſter. | 


HE Queſtion is (in the firſt place) 
Whether it may not be poſlible for a 
Father to owe more to a Son, in other re- 
: z7w far ſpects, than the Son © owes to his Father 
e Son may for his Being ? That many Sons are both 


Oblize a 
Father. 


Greater,and Better than their Fathers,there 
is no Queſtion : as there are many other 
things that derive their Being from others, 
which yet are far greater than their Orig1- 
nal. Is not the Tree larger than the Seed ? 
the River than the Fountain ? The Founda- 
tion of all things lies hid, and the Super- 
ſtructure obſcures it. If I owe all to my 
Father, becauſe he gave me Life, I may owe 


as much to a Phyſician that fſav*d his Life; 


for if my Father had not been Cur*d, I had 
never been Begotten : Or.if I ſtand indebt- 


ed for all that I am to my Beginning; my 
ACKnOw- 
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Acknowledgment muſt run back to the very 
Original of all Humane Beings. My Father 
oaveme the Benefit of Life, which he had 
never done, if his Father had not firſt given 
it to. him. - He gave me Life, not knowing 
to whom, and when I was in a Condition 
neither to feel Death,nor to fear it. That”s 
the great Benefit, to give Life to one that 
knows how to uſe it; and that is capable of 
the Apprehenſion of Death. ?Tis true, 
that without a Father I could never have 
had a Being; and ſo without a Nurſe that 
Being had never been improyv*d; but I do 
not therefore owe my Virtue either to my 
Nativity, or to her that gave me Suck. 
The generation of me was the leaſt part of 
the Benefit : For to live is common with 
Brutes; but, to live well is the main buſi- 
neſs; and that Virtue is all my own, ſaving 
what I drew from my Education. It does 
not follow that the firſt Benefit muſt be the 


greateſ, becauſe without the firſt, the great- 


elt could never have been. The Father 
gives Life to the Son, but once; bur if the 
Son ſaves the Father's Life often,though he 
do but his Duty ; it js yet a greater Benefit. 
And again, the Benefit that a Man receives 
is the greater, the more he needs it ;, bur, 
the Living has more need of Life, than he 
that is not yet born : $9 that the Father re- 
cclves a greater Benefit in the Continuance 
of his Life, than the Son in the Beginning 
of it. What if a Son deliver his Father 
from the Rack; or, which is —_— 

| | rag 
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himſelf down inthis place ? The giving of 
him a Being, was but the Office of a Fa- 
ther; a ſimple Act; a Benefit given at a 
venture; beſide that he had a Participant 
in ic, and a regard to his Family. He gave 
only a ſingle Life, and he receiv*d a happy 
one. My Mother brought me into the 
World Naked, expos'd, and void of rea- 
fon ; but, my Reputation, and my Fortune, 
are advanc*d by my Virtue. Scipio ( as yet 
in his Minority) reſcu'd his Father in a Bat- 
tel with Haznibal; and afterward from the 
Practices, and Proſecution of a Powerful 
Faction ; covering him with Conſulary Ho- 
nors, and the Spoils of Publick Enemies. 
He made himſelf as Eminent for his Mode- 
ration, as for his Piety,and Military Know- 
ledge: He was the Defender, and the Eſta- 
bliſher of: his Country ; He left the Empire 
without a Competitor; and made himfelf 
as well the Ornament of Rome, as the Secu- 
Fity of it : and did not Scpio, in all this, 
more than requite his Father barely for Be- 
_ vetting of him ? Whether did Anchi/es more 
for eAncas, in dandling the Child in his 
Arms, or </#zeas for his Father, when he 
carry?d him upon his Back through the 
flames of Troy, and made his Name famous 
to future Ages, among the Founders of the 
Roman Empire? T. Manlics was the Son of 
a Sour,.and Imperious Father, who baniffd 
him his Houſe as a Blockhead, and a Scan- 
dal to the Family : This dans, hearing 
that his Fathers Life was'in Queſtion, - nd 
a day 
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Chap. IT, Of BENEFITS. 
a day ſet for his Tryal, went to the Tri- 
bone that was concern'd in the Cauſe, and 
diſcours?d him about it : The Tribune told 
him the appointed time, and withal (as an 
Obligation upon the young Man) that his 
Cruelty to his Son would be part of his Ac- 
cuſation : Adarliz, upon this,takes the 'Tri- 
bune aſide, and preſenting'a Ponyard to his 
breaſt, Swear, ſays he, that you will let this 
Cauſe fall, or you ſhall have thu Dagger in the 
heart of you ;, and now *tis at your choice, which 
Way you will deliver my Father. The Tri- 
bune Swore, and kept his Word ; and made 
a fair Report of the whole matter to the 
Council. He that makes himſelf Famous 
by his Eloquence, Juſtice, or Arms, illu- 
ſtrates his ExtraCtion, let it be never ſo 
mean; and gives ineſtimable Reputation 
to his Parents. We ſhould never. have heard 
of Sophron;ſcus,but for his Son Socrates; nor 
of Ariſto, and Gryllzs, if it had not been for 
Xenophon, and Plato, 

THIS is not to diſcountenance the Ve- 
neration we owe to Parents; nor to make 
Children the worſe, but the better; and to 
ſtir up generous Emulations : for, in Con- 
teſts of good Offices, both Parts are happy; 


as well the vanquiſt'd, as thoſe that over- 


come. It is the onely honourable diſpute 
that can arrive betwixt a Father and a Son, 
which of the two ſhall have the better of the 
Other in the Point of Benefits, 

I'N the Queſtion betwixt a Maſter, and 
a vervant ; we mult diſtinguiſh berwixt 
h* ? BEene- 
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2 Benefits,Duties, and Actions Miniſterial ; 


By Benefics we underſtand thoſe good Offi- 
ces that we receive from Strangers, which 
are voluntary, and may be forborn without 
blame, Duties are the Parts of a Son, and 
Wife; and incumbent - upon Kindred and 
Relations. Offices Miniſterial belong to the 
part of a Servant. Now, fince it. is the 
Atind, and not the Condition of the Perſon, 
that Prints the Value upon the Benetit, a 
Servant may oblige his Maſter, and ſo may 
a Subject his Sovereign, or a Common Sol- 
dier his General, by doing more than he 1s 
expreſly bound todo. Some things there 
are, which the Law neither Commands , 
nor forbids; and here the Servant is free. 
It would be very hard for a Servant to be 
chaſtiz?d for doing leſs than his Duty, and 
not thank?d for*t when he does more. His 
Body, *tis true, is his Maſter?s,but his Mind 
is his own: and there are many Commands 
which a Servant ought no more to obey, 
than a Maſter to impoſe. There is no Man 
lo great, but he may both need the help , 
and ſervice, and ſtand in fear of the Power 
and Unkindneſfs, even of the meaneſt of 
Mortals. One Servant kills his Maſter , 

another ſaves him; nay, preſerves his Ma- 

ſter's Life, perhaps,with the loſs of his own. 

Heexpoſes himſelf to Torment and Death; 

he ſtands firm againſt all threats and flat- 

teries: which is not only a Benefit in a 

Servant, byt much the greater for his ſo 


being. | 
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Chap. Ill. Of BENEFITS. 


WHEN Domitins was beſieg?d in Corfi- 
nium, and the Place brought to great extre- 
mity ; he preſſed his Servant fo earneſtly to 


* Poyſon him, that at laſt he was prevail'd 


upon fo give him a Potion: which, it ſeems, 
was an innocent Opiate, and Domitzus out- 
liv'd it: Ceſar took the Town, and gave 
Domiti his Life; but it was his Servant 
that gave it him firſt. 

THERE was another Town beſieg*d,and 
when it was upon the laſt pinch, two Ser- 
vants made their eſcape, and went over to 
the Enemy : Upon the Romars entring the 
Town.and in the heat of the Soldiers fury, 
theſe two fellows ran direQtly home, took 
their Miſtreſs out of her Houſe, and drave 
her before them, telling every body how 
barbarouſly ſhe had us'd them formerly, 
and that they would now have their Re- 
venge:when they had her without theGates, 
they kept her cloſe till the danger was over ; 
by which means, they gave their Miſtreſs 
her Life, and ſhe gave them their Freedom. 
This was not the Ation of a Servile Mind, 
to do ſo Gloriousa thing, under an appear- 
ance of ſo great a Villany ; for if they had 
not paſs'd for Deſerters, and Parricides , 
they could not have gain'd their End. 

WITH one Inſtance more ( and that 2 
very brave one) I ſhall conclude this Chap- 
ter. 

IN the Civil Wars of Roe, a Party co- 
ming to ſearch for a Perſon of Quality that 
was proſcrib'd,a Seryant put on his Maſter's 
Clothes, 


taken into Cuſtody,and put to Death, with- 
out diſcovering the Miſtake. Whar could 


be more glorious, than for a Servant to dye. 


for his Maſter? in that Age, when there 
were not many Servants that would not be- 
tray their Maſters? So generous a tender- 
neſs in a publick Cruelty; So Invincible a 


Faith in a general Corruption; what could - | 


be more glorious, I ſay, than ſo exalted a 
Virtue, as rather to chuſe death for the Re- 
ward of his Fidelity, than the greateſt ad- 


vantages he might otherwiſe have had for | 


the violation of it ? 


CHAP. iv. 


It is the Intention, not the 7atter, that 
makes the Benefit, 


HE Good will of the BenefaCtor 1s the 
Fountain of all Benefits : nay, it 1s the 
Benefit it ſelf; or, at leaſt the Stamp that 
makes It valuable, and current. Some there 
are,] know, that take the arrer for the Be- 
zfit; and tax the Obligation by weight and 
meaſure. When any thing 1s given them, 
they preſently caſt it up; What may ſuch a 
Houſe be worth? Such an Office ? Such un E- 
ſtate? As if that were the Benefit,which is 
only the Sign, and Mark of it ; For the ob- 
ligation 
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Clothes,and deliver'd himſelf up to the Sol- 
diers, as the Maſter of the Houſe; he was 
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Chap.IV. Of BENEFITS. 'LJ 
ligation reſts in the 442d, not in the 24zt- 
ter;, And, all thoſe Advantages which we 
ſee, handle, or hold in actual Poſſeſſion by 
the Courtelie of another, are but ſeveral 
Modes,or Ways of Explaining,and putting 
the Good Will in Execution. There needs 
no great ſubtilty, to prove, that both Be-. 
nefits and Injuries receive their value from 
the Intention, when even Brutes themſelves 
are able to decide this Queſtion. Tread 
upon a Dog by chance, or put him to pain 
upon the dreſling of a Wound ; the oge, he 
paſſes by as an Accident; and the other, 
in his faſhion, he acknowledges as a Kind- 
neſs; but, offer to ſtrike at him,though you 
do him no hurt at all, he flies yer in the face 
of you, eyen for the Miſchief that you bare- 
ly meant him. 

IT is further to be obſerv*d;that all ” Be- * 4! Be- 
nefits are good; and ( like the diſtributions any "_"_— 
of Providence) made up of Wiſdom and **** 
Bounty ; whereas the Gift it ſelf is neither 
good, nor bad, but may indifferently be ap- 
ply'd, either to the one, or to the other. 
The Benefit is Immortal, theGift Periſhable: 
For, the Benefit ic ſelf continues, when we 
have no longer, elther the Uſe, or the Mat- 
terof it. He that is dead, was alive; He 
that has loſt his Eyes, did ſee; and, what- 
ſoever is done, cannot be rendred undone. 

My Friend ( for Inſtance) is taken by Py- 
rates; I redeem him; and, after that, he 
falls into other Pyrates hands : his Obliga- 
tion to ime is the ſame till, as if he had pte- 
G fery'd 


ſerv'd his Freedom. And ſo, if I ſavea 
Man from any one Misfortune, and he falls 
into another, if | give him a Sum of Mo- 
ney., which is afterward taken away by 
Thieves; 1t comes to the ſame Caſe. For- 
tune may deprive us of the Matter of a Be. 
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INT 


neht, but the Benefit it ſelf remains invio- 2 


able. If the Benefit reſided in the Matter, 


that which is good for one Man, would be ſo - 
for another : whereas many times the very | 
{ame thing given to ſeveral Perſons, works | 
contrary effe(ts; even to the difference of | 
Lite, or Death; and that which is one bo- | 


dies Cure, proves another bodies Poiſon. 


Beſide that the Timeing of it alters the va- | 
ue; and, a Crult of Bread upon a pinch, is 7 


a greater Preſent than an Imperial Crown. 


What is more familiar, than, in a Battel, to # 
ſhoot at an Enemy, and kill a Friend ? Or 4 
inſtead of a Friend, to ſave an Enemy ? But |! 
yet this diſappointment i in the Event, does | 
not at all operate upon the Intention, W hat & 


if a Man Cures me of a Wen, with a ſtroak 
that was deſign'd to cut off my Head ? Or, 
with a Malicious blow upon my Stomach, 

breaks an Impoſthume ? or, what if he fave 


my Life, with a Draught that was prepar'd # 


to Poy ſon me ? The Providence of the Iſſuc 
docs not at all diſcharge the Obliquity of the 
Intent. And the. ſame Reaſon holds good 
evenin Religion it ſelf: It is not the Incenſe, 
or the Offering that 1s acceptable to God, 

but the Purity, and Devotion of the Wor- 
ſkipper. Neither is the bare Will, without 
Action) 
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Action, ſufficieat'; that is, where we have 
the means of Acting ; for, in that Caſe, it 


fgnifies as little to w:ſh well, without well- 


doing, as to do good without w:{ing it. There 
mult be Effect, as well as Intention,to make 
me owe a Benefit ; bur, to will 2gainlt ic,does 
wholly diſcharge it. In fine, the Conſcicnce 
alone is the Judge, both of Benefits and In- 
juries. 

I T does not follow now,becauſe the Be- 


nefit reſts in the 2? Good Will;thart therefore 2 The Good 


the Good Will ſhould be always a Bevefit ; Wil muſt 
for, if it be not accompany*d- with Govern- # 4ccom- 


ment, and Diſcretion, thoſe Offices which 
we call Benefits, are but the Works of Paſ- 
ſion, or of Chance; and, many times, the 
greaſelt of all Injuries. One Man does me 
good by Miſtakezanother Ignorantly;a third 
upon force; but, none of theſe Caſes do I 


take to be an Obligation; for they were nei- 


ther directed to me, nor was there any kind- 
neſs of Intention : We do not thank the Seas 
for the advantages we receive by Naviga- 
tion; or the Rivers for ſupplying us with 
Fiſh, and flowing of our Grounds; we do 
not thank the Trees,either for their Fruits, 
or Shades ; or the Winds for a fair Gale : 
And, what's the difference betwixt a reaſo- 
nable Creature, that does not know.and an 
Inanimate,that cannot ? A good Horſe ſaves 
one Man's Life; a good Sute of Arms ano- 
ther's ; and, a 2ar perhaps, that never in- 
tended it, faves a Third. Where?s the dif- 
ference now betwixt the Obligation of the 

C 2 one, 
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one, and of the other? A Man falls into a 
River,and the fright cures him of an Ague; 
we may call this a kind of Incky Miſchance, 
but not a Remedy. And ſo it is with the 
good we receive, either without or beſide, 
or contrary+to intention. Ir is the Mind, 
and not the Event, that diſtinguiſhes a Be- 
nefit from an Injury. 


'$: H A P, . 


There muſt be Judgment in a Benefit, as 
well as Matter, and Intention; and eſpe- 
cially in the choice of the Perſon, 


S it is the W:i# that Deſigns the Bene- 
fit; and the 2atter, that Conveys it; 

So It 15 the Fudgment that perfects it : which 

depends upon ſo many Critical Niceties , 

that the leaſt Error, either 1n the Perſon, 

the Matter, the Manner, the Quality, the 

- the Time, or the Place, ſpoils 

all. 

THE Conſideration of the Perſor is a 

» The *? Main Point; for, weare to give by choice, 
Choice of and not by hazard. My Inclination bids me 
the Perſmm gblige one-man; I am bound in Duty, and 
4x yy Juſtice, to ſerve another ; here ?tis Charity, 
_  there?tis Pity; and, elſewhere perhaps En- 
courazement. T here are ſome that want, 

to whom | would not_ give; becauſe if 1 

did, they would want flill, Toone Manl 

would 
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would barely offer a Benefit; but, I would 
preſs it upon another. To ſay the truth, 
we do not ewploy any Money to more pro- 
fit, than that which we beſtow, and ?tis not 
to our Friends, our Acquaintances, or Coun- 
trymen ; nor to this, or that Condition of 
Men, that we are to reſtrain our Bounties ; 
but, whereſoever there is a Man, there 1s 
a Place, and Occaſion for a Benefit, We 
give to ſome that are good already; to 
others, in hope to make them ſo; but we 
muſt do all with diſcretion ; for, we are as 


| anſwerable for what we give, as for what 


we receive: Nay, the miſplacing of a Bene- 
fit is worſe than the not Receiving of it : 
For, the-one is another Man's fault ; but the 
other is mine. The Error of the Giver does 
oft-times excuſe the Ingratitude of the Re- 
ceiver; for, a favour 111 plac'd is rather a 
Profvſion, than a Benefit. It 1s the moſt 
ſhameful of Loſles, an Inconſiderate Bounty. 
I will chuſe a Man of Integrity, Sincere, 
Conſiderate, Grateful, Temperate, Well- 
natur*d:; neither Covetous,nor Sordid. And 
when I have oblig*d ſuch a Man, though not 
worth a Groat in the World, I have gain'd 
my end. If wegive, only to receive, we 
loſe the faireſt objects for our Charity ; the 
Abſent, the Sick, the Captive, and the Nee-_ 
dy. When we oblige thoſe that can never 


' Pay us again in kind ; as a Stranger upon his 


laſt Farewell; or a Neceſlitous Perſon upon 
his Death-bed , we make Providence our 
Debtor, and rejoyce in the Conſcience eyen 

| G 3 of 
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of a fruitleſs Benefit. So long as we are 
affected with Paſſions, and diſtracted with 
hopes, and fears; and (the moſt unmanly 
of Vice:) with our Pleaſures, we are incom- 
petent J:idges where to place our Bounties. 

But, when Death preſznts it ſelf, and that 
we Come iv our laſt Willand Teſtamenr, we 
Yeave our Fortunes to the moſt worthy. He 
That gives nothing bur in hopes of recelving, 
muſt dye Inteſtate. It is the Honeſty of a- 
nother Man's Mind that moves the Kindneſs 
of mine; and | would ſooner oblige a Grate- 
ful Mao, thaa an Ungrateful : but, this ſhall 
not. hinder me from doing good allo to a 
Perion that is known to be Ungrateful : On- 
ly with this difference, that 1 will ſerve the 
one in all Extremitics with my life, and for- 
tune; and the other, no further than ſtands 
with my Convenience. But,what ſhall I do, 
you'll ſay, to know whether a Man will be 
grateful, or no? I will follow Probability, 
and hope the beſt. He that Sowes, is not 
{ure to Reap ; nor the Seaman to reach his 
Port ; nor the Soldier to win the Field. He 
that Weds, is not ſure his Wife ſhall be ho- 
neſt; or, his Children dutiful : bur, ſhall 
we therctore neither Sow, Sail, bear Arms, 
nor Marry ? Nay, if I knew a man to be in- 
curably thanklets, I would yet be ſo kind as 
to put him into his Way,or let him Light a 
Candle,or Draw Water at my Well, which 
may ſtand him perhaps in great ſtead, and 
yet not be reckon'd as a Benefit from me ; ; 
for I do it carelelly,and not for his ſake,but 
my 
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my own; as an Office of Humanity, without 
any Choice, or Kindnels. 


| GH AF Fs 
The Matter of Obligations, with its Cir- 
cumſt ances, 


EXT to the Choice of the Perrſon,fol- 

'V lows that of the fatter; wherein a 
regard muſt be had to Time, Place, Propor- 
tion, Quality; and to the very Nicks of 
Opportunity, and Humour. One Man va- 
lues his Peace above his Honour ; another, 
his Honour above his Safety ; and not a few 
there are, that ( provided they may ſave 
their Bodies) never care what becomes of 
| their Souls. So that Good Offices depend 
much upon Conſtruction. Some take them- 
ſelves to be oblig'd, when they are not; 
Others will not bzlieve ir when they are 
and ſome again take Obligations, and In- 
jaries, the one, for the other. 

FOR our better direction, let it be no- 
ted, That" a Benefit is a Common Tye, betwixt 
the Grver, and the Receiver, with a reſpect to 
both, Wherefore. it muſt be accommodate 
to the Rules of Diſcretion; for all things 


1 4 Benefit 
is 4 com- 
man tye be- 
twixt Gi 
ver and 


have their Bounds, and Meafures, and ſo Receiver. 


mult Liberality among' the reſt; that it be 
neither too much for the one, nor too little 
for the other ; the Exceſs being every jot as 
bad as the Defet, Alexander beſtow?d a 

G4 City 
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City upon one of his Favorites; who mo- 
deſtly exculing himſelf, That it was roo much 


for him to receive © Well ;, but, ſays Alexan- 


der. it 15 not too much for me to give © a haugh- 
ty, certainly,and an imprudent Speech; for 
that which was not fit for the one to Take, 
could not be fit for the other to Give. It 
paſſes in the World for greatneſs of Mind, 
to be perpetually giving, and loading of 
People with Bountics: bur, ?tis one thing 
to know how to give, and another thing 
Not to know how to keep. Glve me a heart 
that's eaſic and open, but P11 have no holes 
in't; let it be bountiful with Judgment, 
but 1 have nothing run out of it I know 
not how. How much greater was he that 
refus'd the City, than the other that offer'd 
It ? Some men throw away their Money as 
it they were Angry with it, which is the 
Error commonly of weak Minds, and large 
Fortunes. No Man eſteems of any thing 
that comes to him by Chance ; but, when 
*tts Govern'd by Reaſon, it brings Credit 
both to the Giver, and Receiver; whereas 
thoſe favours are, in ſome ſort, ſcandalous, 
that make a Man aſham'd of his Patron. 

I T is a Matter of great Prudence, for 
the Benefattor ? to ſuir the Benefit to the 
Condition of the Receiver; who mult be, 
elther his Superiour, his Inferiour, or his 
Equal ; and that which would be the higheſt 
Obligation imaginable to the one, would, 
perhaps,be as great a Mockery, and Afﬀront 
ro the other : As a Plate of broken _ 

( for 
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( for the Purpoſe) to a Rich Man, were an 
Indignity, which to a Poor Man is a Cha- 
rity. The Benefits of Princes,and of Great 
Men, are Honours, Offices, Moneys, Pro- 
fitable Commiſſions, Countenance, and Pro- 
tection ; The Poor Man has nothing to Pre- 
ſent, but Good-Will, Good Advice, Faith, 
Induſtry, the Service and Hazard of his 
Perſon, an early Apple peradventure, or 
ſome other cheap Curioſity : Equals indeed 
may correſpond in Kind; but, whatſoever 
the Preſent be, or to whomſoever we offer 
it, this General Rule mult be obſerv*d, That 
we always deſign the good and ſatisfaction 
of the Receiyer; and, never grant any thing 
to his detriment. ?Tis not for a man to 
ſay, I was overcome by Importunity, for 
when the Fever is off, we deteſt the man 
that was prevail'd upon to our Deſtructi- 
on. I will no more undoe a man with his 
W1ll, than forbear ſaving him againſt it. It 
is a Benefit in ſome Caſes to Grant, and in 
others to Deny ; So that we are rather to 
conſider the Advantage, than the Deſire of 
the Petitioner. For, we may. in a Paſſion, 
earneſtly beg for ( and take it ill to be de- 
ny'd too) that very thing, which, upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, we may come to Curſe, as 
the occaſion of a moſt Pernicious Bounty. 
Never glve any thing that ſhall turn to Miſ- 
chief, Infamy, or Shame. I will conſider 
another Man's want, or ſafety; but ſo, as 
not to forget my own ; Unleſs in the caſe of 
a very excellent Perſon,and then I ſhall = 
muc 


s An Ac- 
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Preſent, 
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much heed what becomes of my ſelf. There?s 
no giving of Water to a man in a Fever 
or putting a Sword into a Mad-man's hand ; 
He that lends a Man Money to carry him to 
a Bawdy-houſe, or a Weapon for his Re- 
venge, makes himſelf a partaker of his 
Crime. 

HE that would make an 3 acceptable Pre- 
ſenr, will pitch upon ſomething that 1s de- 
{f11*d,i95ght for, and hard to be found ; that 
which inc ſ-es no where elſe, and which few 
have ; cr 5t leaſt not in that place, or ſea- 
fon; ſoricthing that may be always in his 


Eve, and mind him of the BenefacCtor. If it 


be laiting and durable, ſo much the better ; 
as Plate, rather than Money; Statues, than 
Apparel; for it will ſerve as a Monitor, to 
mind the Receiver of the Obligation, which 
the Preſenter cannot ſo handſomely do. 
However, let it not be improper, as Arms 
toa Woman; Books toa Clown; Toys to 
a Philoſopher : I will not G:ve to any man 
that which he cannot receive; as if I threw 
a Ball to a man without hands; but I will 
make a Return, though he cannot receivelt 
for, my buſineſs is not to oblige him, but 
to free my ſelf: Nor any thing that may 
reproach a man of his Vice, . or Infirmity : 
as falſe Dice to a Cheat; Spectacles to a 
man that's blind. Let it not be unſeaſona- 
ble, neither : as a furr*d Gown in Summer ; 
an Vmbrellain Winter. It enhances the va- 
Ive of the Preſent, if it was never given to 
him by any body elf, nor by me to any 
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other ; for. that which we give to every bo- 
dy, is welcome to no body. The particu- 
larity does much, but yet the ſame thing 
may receive a different Eſtimate from ſeve- 
ral perſons; for,there are ways of marking 
and recommending it in ſuch a manner, that 
if the ſame good Office be done to twenty peo- 
ple, every one of them ſhall reckon himſelf 
peculiarly oblig?d : as a cunning Whore, if 
ſhe has a thouland Sweet-hearts, will per- 
ſwade every one of them, that ſhe loves him 
beſt. But, this is rather the Artifice of Con- 
yerſation, than the virtue of it. 

THE Citizens of 44egara ſent Embaſſa- 


dors to 4 Alexanaer in the height of his Glo- 4 rex the 
ry, to offer him, as a Compliment, the Free- Preſent be 
dom of their City. Upon Alexander's ſmi- ſingular . 


ling at the Propoſal, they told him, That it 
was 2 Preſent which they had never made, 
but to Hercules, and Himſelf: Whereupon, 
Alexander treated them kindly,and accepted 
of it; not for the Preſenters ſakes, but be- 
cauſe they had joyn*'d him with Hercules; 
how unreaſonably ſoever: For Hercules Con- 
quer*d nothing for himſelf, but made it his 
buſineſs to vindicate, and to protect the 
miſerable, without any private feats or 
Deſign: Bur this intemperate young man 
(whoſe Virtue was nothing elſe but a ſucceſs- 


ful Temerity) was train'd up from his youth 


in the Trade of Violence: The Common 
Enemy of mankind ; as well of his Friends,as 
of his Foes ; and one that valu'd himſelf up- 
on being terrible to all Mortals : never con- 

| Iidering 
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ſidering, that the dulleſt of Creatures are as 
dangerous, and as dreadful, as the fierceſt ; 
for, the poyſon of a Toad, or the Tooth of 
a Snake, will do a man's buſineſs as ſoon as 
the paw of a Tiger. 


CHAP. VII. 
The Manner of Obliging. 


THERE is not any Benefit ſo glorious in 
it ſelf, but ir may yet be exceedingly 
ſweetned, and emprov*d by the Afanner of 
conferring it. The Virtue, I know, reſts 19 
the /ztent ; the Profit, in the Judicious Ap- 
plication of the Matter ; but,the Beauty,and 
Ornament of an Obligation lies 1n the Adar- 
zer of it; and it is then perfect, when the 
dignity of the Office is accompany?d with 
all the Charms, and Delicacies of Humani- 
ty, Good Nature, and Addreſs: and with 
Diſpatch too; for, he that puts a man off. 
from time to time , was never right at 
heart. | | 
IN the firſt place, whatſoever we give, 
let us do it * frankly; A kind Benefactor 
makes a Man happy as ſoon as he can, and 
as much as he can. There ſhould be no de- 
lay in a Benefit, but the Modeſty of the Re- 
ceiver. If we cannot foreſee the Requeſt, 
let us however immediately grant it, and 
by no means ſuffer the repeating of ic. It 
is ſo grievous a thing, to ſay, 1 BEG; the 
yery 
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very word puts a Man out of Countenance 
and ?tis a double Kindneſs to do the thing, 
and fave an honeſt man the Confuſion of a 
Bluſh, Itcomes too late, that comes for the 
Asking; for,nothing colts us ſo dear,as that 
which we purchaſe with our Prayers: It is 
all we give,even for Heaven it ſelf; and even 
there too,where our Petitions are at the fair- 
eſt,we chuſe rather to preſent them in Secret 
Ejaculations, than by word of Mouth. That 
isthe laſting,and the acceptable Benefit, that 
meets the Receiver half way. The Rule is, 
weare to Gve, as we would Receive; chear- 
fully, quickly, and without heſitation; for 
there's no Grace in a Benefit that ſticks to 
the fingers. \Nay, if there ſhould be occa- 
fion for delay, let us, however, not ſeem to 
deliberate : for demurring is next door to de- 
nying:, and, ſo long as we ſuſpend, ſo long 
are we unwilling. It 1s a Court-humour , 
to keep People upon the TFenters; their 
\ Injuries are quick,and fudden, bur their Be- 
nefits are ſlow. Great Miniſters love to 
wrack men with Attendance; and account 
it an Oſtentation of their Power to hold 
their Suitors in hand, and to have many 
Witneſſes of their Intereſt. A Benefit ſhould 
be made acceptable by all poſſible means, 
even to the end that the Receiver, who is 
never to forget it, may bear it in his Mind 
with ſatisfaction. There muſt be no mix- 
ture of Sourneſs, Severity, Contumely; or 
Reproof, with our Obligations; nay, in 
caſe there ſhould be any occaſion for ſomuch 
as 


2 Grue 
chearfully. 
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as an Admonition, let it be referr*d to ano- 
ther time, We are a great deal apter to 
remember Injuries, than Benefits; and ?tis 
enough to forgive an Obligation, that has 
the Nature of an Offence. | 
THERE are ſome that ſpoil a good 
Office ? after it is done; and others, 1n the 
very inſtant of doing it. There mult be 
Jo much Entreaty and Importunity : nay, 
if we do but ſuſpect a Petitioner, we put 
on a ſour face; look another way; pre- 
tend Haſte, Company, Buſineſs; talk of 
other Matters, and keep him off with Arti- 
ficial Delays, let his Neceſlities be never 
ſo preſling; and when we are put to't at 
laſt, it comes ſo hard from us, that *tis ra- 
ther Extorted, than Obtain®d; and not ſo 
properly the giving of a Bounty. as the quit- 
Ling of a Man's hold upon the Tugg, when 
another is too ſtrong for him : ſo that this 
is but doing one kindneſs for me, and ano- 
ther for himſelf; He gives for his own Qui- 
et, after he has tormented me with difficul- 
ties, and delays. The Manner of Saying, 
or of Doing any thing, goes a great way in 
the value of the thing it ſelf. It was well 
ſaid of him, that call'd a good Office that 
was done harſhly, and with an ill-will, 4 
Stony Piece of Bread; tis neceſlary for him 
that is hungry, to receive it, but it almoſt 
chokes a Man in the going down. There 
muſt be no Pride, Arrogance of looks, or 
Tumour of Words in the beſtowing of Be- 


nefits; no Inſolence of Bzhayiour,but a Mo- 
deity 
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deſty of Mind, and a diligent care to catch 
at occaſions, and prevent Neceſlities. A 
Pauſe, an unkind Tone, Word, Look, or 
Action, deſtroys the Grace of a Courteſie. 
It corrupts a Bounty when it is accompany?d 
with State, Havghtineſs, and Elation of 
Mind in the giving of ir. Some have the 
Trick of ſhifcing off a Suitor with a point 
of Wit, or a Cavil. As in the Caſe of the 
Cynick, that beg?d a Talent of Antigonzs ; 
That®s too much, ſays he. for a Cynick, to ak; 
and when he fell to a Peny , 1hat*s too. lit- 
tle, ſays he, for a Prince to give, He might 
have found a way to have compounded this 
Controverſie, by giving him a Pery, as to 
a Cynick,; and a Talent, as from a Prince. 
W hatſoever we beſtow, let, 1t be done with 
a Frank and Chearful Countenance ; a Man 
muſt not give with his Hand, and deny with 
his Looks; He that gives quickly, gives 
willingly. 


WE are likewiſe to 3 accompany Good ; ,,.,,... 
Deeds with Good Words; and ſay ( for the pany good 
Purpoſe ) Why ſhould you make ſuch a Mat- Deeds with 
ter of this ? Why did not you come to me ſooner ? 899d Wards. 


Why would you make uſe of any body elſe? 1 
take it ill that you ſhould bring me a Recom- 
mendation ;, Pray let there be no more of thu: ;, 
but when you have occaſion hereafter, come to 
me upon your own account, That's the glo- 
rious Bounty, when the Receiver can ſay 
to himſelf, What a blefſed day has this been 
r0 me. neverwas any thing done ſo generouſly , 
ſo tenderly, with ſo good a Grace, What wt I 

| - rwould 
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would not do to ſerve this Man? a thouſand 
times as much another way could not have giver 
me this ſatisfattion, In ſuch a Caſe, let the 
Benefit be never ſo conſiderable, the man- 
ner of conferring it is yet the nobleſt part. 
W herethere is harſhneſs of Language,Coun- 
tenance, or Behaviour,a Man had better be 
without it. A flat denyal is infinitely before 
a vexatious delay; as a quick Death 1s a 
Mercy compar'd with a lingring Torment. 
But to be put to Waitings, and Interceſli- 
ons, after a promiſe is pall, is a Cruelty In- 
tolerable. ?*Tis troubleſome to ſtay long 
for a Benefit, let it be never ſo great; and 
he that holds me needleſly in pain loſes two 
precious things, Time, and the proof of 
Friendſhip. Nay, the very hint of a man's 
wants comes many times too late. If 1 had 
Money, ſaid Socrates, I would buy me a Cloak, 
They that knew he wanted one, ſhould have 
prevented the very Intimation of that want. 
{t is not the Value of the Preſent, but the 
Benevolence of the Mind, that we are to 
conſider. He gave me but alittle ;, but, it wat 
generouſly, and frankly done; it was a little, 
out of a little : he gave me it without acking ; 
be preſt i upon me; he watchd the opportunity 
of doing it, and took it as an Obligation upon 
himſelf. On the other fide, many Benefits 
are great in ſhew, bat little, or nothing per- 
haps in effect ; when they come hard, ſlow, 
or at unawares. That which is given with 
Pride and Oftentation, is rather an Am- 
bition than a Boynty, 

SOME 
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SOME Favours are to be conferr'd in 


4 Publick,; others in Private. In Publick,, * Some Fax 


the Rewards of great Actions; as Honours, 
Charges, or whatſoever elſe gives a Man 


Reputation in the World; but; the good p;jvare, 


Offices we do for a Man in Want, Diſtreſs, 
or under Reproach; theſe ſhould be known 
only to thoſe that have the Benefit of chem, 
. Nay, not to them neither, if we can hand- 
ſomely conceal it from whence the favour 
came: For the Secrecy in many Caſes, is a 
main part of the Benefit. 'There was a good 
man that had a Friend, who was both Poor 
and Sick,and aſham'd to own his Condition : 
He privately convey*d a Bag of Money 
under his Pillow, that he might ſeem rather 
to find, than receive it. Provided I know 
that I give it, no matter for his knowing 
from whence it comes that receives it. Ma- 
ny a man ſtands in need of help, that has not 
_ theface to confeſs it ; if the diſcovery may 
give Offence, let it lye conceaPd; He that 
gives to be ſeen, would never relieve a man 
In the Dark. Ic would be tedious to run 
_ through all the Nicettes that may occurre 
upon this Subject. But in two words, he 
mult be a Wiſe, a Friendly, and a Well-bred 
man, that perfectly acquits himſelf in the 
Art, and Duty of Obliging ; for all his 
Aftions muſt be ſquared according to the 
Meaſures of Cvility, Good Nature, and 
Diſcretion, 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Difference and Value of Benefits. 

\ \ TE have already ſpoken of Benefits in 
| General ;, the Matter and the Inten- 
t:0n, together with the Marner of confer-. 
ring them. It follows now, in Courſe, to 
Vs ſay ſomething of the Value of them ; which 
| is rated, either by the Good they do us, or 

by the Inconvenlence they ſave us, and has 
no other Standard than that of a judicious 
Regard to Circumſtance,and Occaſion. Sup- 
poſe I ſave a man from Drowning, the Ad- 
vantage of Life is all one to him, from what 
hand ſoever it comes; or by what means: 
bur, yet there may be a vaſt difference in the 
Obligation: I may doit with Hazard, or 
with Security ; with Trouble, or with Eaſe; 
Willingly, or by Compultſion ; upon Inter- 
ceſſion, or without it : I may havea proſpett 
of vain Glory, or Profit; I may do it in 
Kindneſs to another, or an hundred By-Enads 
to my ſelf; and every point does exceeding- 
ly vary the Caſe. Two perſons may part 
with the ſame Sum of Money, and yet not 
the ſame Benefit ; the One had it of his own, | 
and it was but a {tlc ont of a great deal; the | 
Other borrow?d it,and beſtow?d upon me that 
which he wanted for himſelf. Two Boys 
were ſent out to fetch a certain perſon to 


their Maſter : The one of them hunts up and 
down, 
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down, and comes home again aweary, with- 
out finding him; the other falls to play with 
his Companions at the Wheel of Fortune, 
ſees him by chance paſling by, delivers him 
his Errant, and brings him. He that found 
him by chance deſerves to be puniſh*d ; and 
he that ſought for him, and miſg?d him, to 
be rewarded for his good Will. 

IN ſome Caſes we value * the Thing ; In » ye value 
others, the Zabour, and Attendance. What the Thing, 
can be more precious than Good Manners, *#*Labour, 
good Letters, Life, and Health ? and yer 7 
we pay our Phyſicians, and Tutors, only for **"*" 
their Service in their Profeſſions. If we buy 
things cheap, it matters not, ſo long as *tis 
a Bargain: ?tis no Obligation from the Sel- - 
ler, if no bodyelſe will give him more for*t. 

What would not a Man give to be ſtt a ſhore 

ina Tempeſt? For a Houſe in a Wilder- 

neſs ? A Shelter in a Storm? A Fire,or a bit 

of Meat, when a Man's pinch*d with Hun- 

ger or Cold ? A Defence againſt Thieves, 

and a thouſand other Matters of great Mo- 

ment, that coſt but little ? And yet we know 

that the Skipper has but his freight for our 

Pallage; and the Carpenters and Bricklayers 

dotheir Work by the day. Thoſe are many 

times the greateſt Obligations, in truth, 

which, in vulgar Opinion are the ſmalleſt : 

as Comfort to the Sick, Poor, Captives ; 

good Counſel, keeping of People from 

Wickedneſs, &c. Wherefore we ſhould 

reckon our ſelyes to owe moſt for the No- 

bleſt Benefits, If the Phyſician adds Care, 
D 2 and 
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and Friendſhip, to the duty of his Calling 
and the Tutor, to the common method of 
his buſineſs; 1 am to eſteem of them as the 
neareſt of .my Relations : for,to watch with 
mez tobe troubled for me; and to put off 
all other Patients for my ſake, is a particu- 
lar kindneſs : and fo is it in my Tutor, if 
he takes more pains with me than with the 
reſt of my fellows. It is not enough, in this 
Caſe, to pay the one his Fees, and the other 
his Sallary ; but I am indebted to them over 
and above for their Friendſhip. The mean- 
eſt of Mechaniques, if he does his Work 
with Induſtry, and Care, tis an uſual thing 
to caſt in ſomething by way of Reward, 
more than the bare Agreement : And, ſhall 
we deal worſe with the Preſervers of , our 
Lives, and the Reformers of our Manners ? 
He that gives me Himſelf (if he be worth 
taking) gives the greateſt Benefit : And, 
this is the Preſent which e/£/chines, a poor 
Diſciple of Socrares,made to his Maſter,and 


as a Matter of great Conſideration ; Orhers 


may have given you much, ſays he, but I am 
the only Man that has left nothing to himſelf : 
Thu Gift, ſays Socrates, you ſhall never repent - 
of, for 1 will take care to return it better than 
7 fond it : So that a brave Mind can never 
want Matter for Liberality in the meaneſk 
Condition; for, Nature has been ſo kind to 
as, that where we haye nothing of Fortunes, 
we may beſtow ſomething of our own. 

IT falls out often, that a Benefit is fol- 


fehow's i; low'd with an? Injury; let which will be fore» 


moſt, 
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moſt, it is with the latter, as with one 
Writing upon another ; it does in a great 
meaſure hide the former, and keep it from 
appearing, but, it. does not quite take it 
away. We may, in ſome Caſes, divide them, 
and both Requite the One,and Revenge the 
other; or otherwiſe compare them,to know 
whether I am Creditor, or Debtor. You 
have oblig?d me in my Servant, but wound- 
ed me in -my Brother ; you have ſav'd my 
Son, but you have deſtroy*d my Father : In 
. this Inſtance, I will allow as much as Plety, 
and Juſtice, and Good Nature will bear ; 
but 1 am not willing to ſet an Injury againſt 
a Benefit. I wonld have ſome reſpect to the 
Time; the Obligation came firſt; and then 
perhaps, the one was defign'd, the other 
againſt his Will ; under theſe Conſiderations 
I would amplifie the Benefit, and leilen the 
Injury ; and extinguiſh the one with the 
other; nay, I would pardon the Injury even 
without the Benefit, but much more af:er it. 
Not that a Man can be bound by one Bene- 
fit to ſuffer all ſorts of Injuries; for, there 
are ſome Caſes, wherein we lye under no 
Obligation for a Benefit; becanſe a greater 
Injury abſolves it. As for Example : A Mag 
helps me out of a Law-Sute, and afterwards 
commits a Rape upon my Davgkter; where 
the following Impiety canceis the antece- 
dent Obligation. A Man I:nds me a litcle 
Money, and then ſers my Houſe on fire : this 
Debtor is here turd Creditor, when the 
Injury out-weighs the Benefit, Na y., if a 
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Man does but ſo much as repent of a good 
Office done, and grow Sour and Inſolent 
upon it, and upbraid me with it : if hedid 
it only for his own ſake, or for any other 
reaſon,than for mine; I am in ſome degree, 


more, 0r leſs, acquitted of the Obligation. 
I am not at all beholden to him that makes 
me the Inſtrument of his own Advantage. 
He that does me good for his own ſake, Ill. 
do him good for mine. 


? The Caſe SUPPOSE a Man makes Suit for a 3 Place, 
of a Condt- and cannot obtain it, but upon the Ranſom 
zonal Re- of ten Slaves out of the Gallies. If there 


demption. 


be Ten, and no more, they owe him no- 
thing for their Redemption, they are yet 
indebted to him for the Choice, for he 
might have taken Ten others as well as theſe, 
Put the Caſe again, that by an Act of Grace 
ſo many Priſoners are to be releaſed ; their 


Names to be drawn by Lot, and mine hap- 


pens to come out among the reſt : One part 
of my Obligation is to him that put me in | 
a Capacity of Freedom ; and, the other is } 
to Providence, for my being one of that } 
Number. The greateſt Benefits of all, have 
no Witneſles, but lie concealed in the Con- | 
ſcience. 
THERE'S a great difference betwixt a | 


« 0blizati- Common Obligation, and Particular; + he 
ens common rhat lends my Country Money, obliges me, 


nal, 


and Perſo- only as a part of the whole. Plato croſs'd 


the River, and the Ferry-Man would take 
no Money of him : He reflected upon it as 


an honour done to himſelf; and told him, } 
| That | 
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That Plato mas in his Debt. But Plato, when 
he found it to be no more than he did for 
others, recalled his Word , For, ſays he, 
Plato will owe nothing in particular, for a Be- 
nefit in Common ;, what 1 owe with others, I will 
pay with others, | 


35 


SOME will have it, that the Neceſlity ; gj;,ars- 
5 of wiſhing a Man well, is ſome abatement ons apon 
to the Obligation in the doing of him a good Neceſſity. 


Office. But, I ſay, on the contrary, that 
it is the greater, becauſe the good will can- 
not be chang?d. ?Tis one thing to ſay, That 
a Man could not but do me this or that Ci- 
vility, becauſe he was forc'd tot; and ano- 
ther thing, That he could not quit the 
good Will of doing it. In the former Caſe, 
I ama Debtor to him that impos'd the force; 
in the other, to himſelf. An unchangeable 
good Will is an indiſpenſable Obligation : 
and, to ſay, that Nature cannot go out of 
her Courſe, does not diſcharge us, of what 
we owe to Providence. Shall he be ſaid to Will, 
that may change his Mind the next mo- 
ment ?:- And, ſhall we queſtion the Will of 
the Almighty, whoſe Nature admits no 
| Change ? Muſt the Stars quit their Stations, 
and fall foul one upon another ? Muſt the 
Sun ſtand {till in the middle of his Courſe, 
and Heaven and Earth drop into a Confu- 
ſion ? Muſt a devouring Fire ſeize upon the 
Univerſe; the Harmony of the Creation be 
diſſolv*d ; 2nd the whole Frame of Nature 
iwallow?d up in a dark Abyſſe? and, will 
nothing leſs than this ſerve to convince the 

D 4 World 
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World of their audacious and impertinent _ 
Follies? Ir is not to fay, that, Theſe Hea- 
venly Bodies are not made for us ;, for, in part 
they are ſo; and we are the better for their 
Virtucs and Motions, whether we will or no: | 
though undoubtedly the Principal Cauſe, is 
the unalterable Law of God. Providence 
1s not moy?d by any thing from without ; 
but; the Divine Will is an Everlaſting Law; 
an ImmuraBle Decree; and the impoſſibili- 
ty of Variation proceeds from God?s pur- 
Poſe of perſevering ; for he never repents 
of his firſt Counſels. It is not with our Hea- 
 venly, as with our Earthly Father. God 
thought of us, and provided for us, before 
he made us: ( for, unto himall future events 
are pricientz) Man was not the Work of 
Chance; his Mind carries him above the 
flight of Fortune, and naturally aſpires to 
the Contemplation of Heaven, and Divine 
Myſteries. How deſperate a-Phreniie is it 
Now, to undervalue,; nay, to contemn,and 
to ciiclaim theſe Divine Bleſſings, without 
which we are utterly incapable of enjoying 
any other ? 
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CHAP. 


An Honeft Man cannot be Out-done in 


Courteſie. 


and a Magnificent ſaying, that, ?Zz 4 


W/ J- paſſes in the World for a Generous, 
jh 


ame for a Man to be Out-done in Courteſie - 
And, it's worth the while to examine both 


the Truth of it, and the Miſtake. 


Firſt, 


there can be no ſhame in a Virtuous Emula- 
tion ; and, Secondly, there.can be no Victo- 
ry without croſling the Cudgels, and yield- 
ing the Cauſe. One Man may have the ad- 
vantages of Strength, of Means, of For- 
tune; and this will undoubtedly operate 
upon the Eyents of good purpoſes, but yet 


without any diminution to the Virtue. 


The 


good Will may be the ſame in both, and yet 


One may have the Heels of the Other, 


it is not in a good Office, as in a 
where he wins the Plate that cor 
the Polt : And even There alſo, 


For, 


ce has 


many times a great hand in the Succeſs. 
. Where the Conteſt is about Benefits; and 
that rhe One has not only a Good W:ll, but 
Matter to work upon, and a Power to put 
that Good Intent in Execution : And the 
Other has barcly a Good Will, without either 
the ens, or the Occaſion of a Requital ; if 
he does but affeCticnarely wiſh it, and endea- 
Vourit; the laiter 1s no more Qyercome, 


IN 
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in Courteſie, than he isin Courage,that dies 
with his Sword in his Hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy, and, without ſhrinking, main- 
tains his Station : For, where Fortune is Par- 
#ial, ? Tis enough that the Good Wl is equal, 
There are two Errors in this Propoſition : 
Firſt, to imply, that a good Man may be 
Overcome; and then to imagine, that any 
thing Shameful can befal him. The Spar- 
zans prohibited all thoſe Exerciſes where 
the Victory was declar*d by the Confeſſion 
of the Contendent. The 300 Fab:: were ne- + 
ver ſaid to be Conguer'd, but Slain; nor Re- 


gulus to be Overcome, though he was taken 


Priſoner by the Carthagimans, The Mind 
may ſtand firm under the greateſt Malice, 
and Iniquity of Fortune; and yet the Gi- 
ver and the Receiver continue upon equal 
Terms : As we reckon it a drawn Battel , . 
when two Combatants are parted, though 
the One has loſt more Blood than the Other. 
He that knows how to Owe a Courtelie, and 


heartily wiſhes that he could Requite it, is 


_ 


Invindble; So that every Man may be as 
Grateful as he pleaſes. ?Tis Your Happineſs 
to Give, ?Tis my Fortune that I,can only 
Receive. What advantage now has your 
Chance over my Virtue? But, there are 
ſome Men that have Philoſophiz?d them- 
ſelves almoſt out of the ſenſe of Humane 
AﬀeCtions; as Dzogeres, that walk*d Naked 
and Unconcern'd, through the middle of 
Alexanger?s Treaſures; and was, as well in 
other Mens Opinions, as in his Own, even 
Y above 
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above Alexander himſelf, who, at that time, 
had the whole World at his Feet : for, 
there was more that the One ſcorn'd to 
Take, than that the Other had in his Power 
to Give; And, it is a greater Generoſity 
for a Beggar to Refuſe Money, than for a 
Prince to beſtow it. This is a remarkable 
Inſtance of an immovable Mind; and there's 
hardly any contending with it; but a Man 
is never the leſs Valiant for being worlſted 
by an Invulnerable Enemy ; nor the Fire 
one jot the. weaker, for not conſuming an 
Incombuſtible Body; nor a Sword ever a 
whit the worſe for not cleaving a Rock 
that is impenetrable; neither is a grate- 
ful Mind overcome for want of an anſwer- 
able Fortune, No matter for the inequa- 
lity of the things Given, and Received, ſo 
long as, in point of good AﬀteCtion, the two 
Parties ſtand- upon the ſame Level. *Tis 
no Sname not to overtake a Man, if we fol- 
low him as faſt as we can. That Tumor of 
a Man, the vain-glorious Alexander,was us?d 
to make his boaſt, that never any Man went 
beyond him in Benefits; and yet he liv*d to 
ſee a poor fellow ina Tub, to whom there 
was nothing that he could Give, and from 
whom there was nothing that he could take 
away. 


NOR is it always neceſſary for a poor 4 Wiſe 
Man to fly to the SanQuary of an Invinci- Friend is 


ble Mind, to quit ſcores with the Boun- 
Lies of a Plentiful Fortune ; but, it does 
often fall out, that the Returns which 
he 
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he cannot make in kind, are more than 
ſupply?d in dignity and value. Archelans a 
King of Macedon, invited Socrates to his Pa- 
lace; but he excusd himſelf as unwilling to 
receive greater Benefits than he was able to 
Requite. This perhaps was not Pride in 
Socrates, but Craft ; for he was afraid of be- 
ing forc*d to accept of ſomething which 
poſſibly og have been unworthy of him : 
beſide that he was a Man of Liberty, and 
Ioth to make himſelf a voluntary Slave. 
The truth of it is, that Arche/aws had more 
need of Socrates, than Socratts of Arche- 
lawns ;, for, he wanted a Man to teach him 
the Art of Life, and Death, and the Skill 
of Government's to read the Book of Na- 
ture to him, and ſhew him the Light at 
Noon-day : He wanted a Man, that, when 
the Sun was in an Eclipſe, and he had lock'd 
himſelf up in all the horror, and deſpair 
imaginable; he wanted a Man, I ſay, to de- 
liver him from his apprehenſions, and to ex- 
pound the Prodigy to him, by telling him, 
[Fhat there was no more in't, than only thar 
the 24007 was got betwixt the Sw, and the 
Earth, and all would be well again preſently. 
Let the World Judge now, whether -- 
chelans his Bounty, or Socrates his Philoſophy, 
would have been the greater Preſent : He 
does not underſtand the value of Wiſdom 
and Friendſhip, that does not know a 
wiſe Friend to be the Nobleſt of Preſents. 
A Rarity ſcarce to be found, not only in a 
Family, but in an Age; and no where more 
wanted 
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wanted than where there ſeems to be the 
oreateſt ſtore. The greater a Man is, the 
more need he has of him; and the more 
difficulty there is both of finding, and of 
knowing him. Nor is it to be ſaid, that, 
1 cannot requite ſuch a Benefaitor, becauſe I 
am poor, and have it z0t ;, | can give good 
Counſel ; a Converſadon, wherein he may 
take both Delight, and Profit; Freedom of 
Diſcourſe without Flattery ; kind attention 
where | he deliberates; and Faith inviola- 
ble where he truſts; 1 may bring him to a 
love, and knowledge of Truth; deliver 
him from the errors of his Credulity, and 
teach him to diſtinguiſh betwixt Friends, 
aud Paraſites. 


CHAP. XZ. 


The Queſtion diſcuſs'd, Whether Wo” "— 
Alan may Give, or Return a Benefis ts 
himelf. 


HERE are many Caſes wherein a Man 
ſpeaks of himſelf as of another. As 
for Example, 7 may thank, my ſelf for this, L 
am angry at my ſelf ;, I hate my ſelf for That. 
And this way of Speaking has raiſed a Diſ- 
F Pute among the Stoicks, Whether or no 4 
Man may Give, or Return a Benefis to bim- 
ſelf. For, ſay they, if I may hurt my Self, 
I may oblige my Self; and, that which 

vers 
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were a Benefit to another Body, , Why is 
it not ſo to my Self? And, Why am notI 
as Criminal in being ungrateful to my Self, 
as if I were ſo to another body ? And, the 
Caſe is the ſame in Flattery, and ſeveral 
other Vices; as on the other ſide, it 1s a point 
of great Reputation for a Man to Com- 
mand himſelf. Plats thank®d Socrates for 
what he had Zeard of him; and Why 
might not Socrates as well thank Plato for 
that which he had Tavght him ? That which 
you want, ſays Plato, borrow it of your Self, 
And why may not I as well Give to my 
Self, as Lend? If I may be angry with 
my Self, I may Thank my Self; and, if I 
Chide my Self, I may as well Commend 
my Self, and do my Self Good, as well as 
Hurt : There's the ſame reaſon of Contra- 
ries. ?Tis a Common thing to ſay, Sch 
a Man hath done himſelf an Injury, If an 
Injurg,, Why nota Benefit ? But, 1 ſay, that 
no Man can be a Debtor to himſelf; for, the 
Benefit muſt naturally precede the Acknow- 
ledgment; and, a Debtor can no more be 
without a Creditor, than a Husband with- 
out a Wife. Some body muſt Give, that 
ſome body may Receive; and, ?tis neither 
Giving, nor Receiving, the paſling of a 
thing from one hand to the other. What 
if a Man ſhould be ungrateful in the Caſe ? 
there?s nothing loſt ; for, he that gives it 
has it : and he that Gives, and he that Re- 
celves, are one and the ſame Perſon. Now, 
properly Speaking, no Man can be ſaid to 
beſtow 
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beſtow any thing upon himſelf, for he obeys 
his Nature, that prompts every Man to do 
himſelf all the good he can. Shall I call him 
Liberal, that gives to himſelf, or Good Na- 
tur'd, that pardons himſelf; or Pitiful, that 
is affected with his own Misfortunes ? That 
which were Bounty,Clemency, Compaſſion, 
to another, to my ſelf, is Nature. A Be- 
nefit is a Voluntary thing ; but, to do good 
co my Self, is a thing Neceſſary. Was ever 
any Man commended for getting out of a 
Ditch,or for helping himſelf againſt thieves? 
Or, What if I ſhould allow, that a Man may 
confer a Benefit upon himſelf ? yet he can- 
not owe it, for he returns it in the ſame in- 
ſtant that.he receives it. No Man Gives, 
Owes, or makes a Return, but to another. 
How can one Man do that, to which two 
Parties are requilite in ſo many reſpects ? 
Giving, and Receiving muſt go backward, 
and forward, betwixt two Perſons. If a 
Man Give to himſelf, he may Sell to him- 
ſelf: But, to ſell, is to alienate a thing, and 
to tranſlate the right of it to Another ; now, 
to make a Man both the Giver, and the Re- 


celver, is to Unite Two contraries. That's 


a Benefit, which, when it is Given, may poſ- 
ſibly not be Requited ; but he that Gives 
to himſelf, muſt neceſſarily Receive what 
he Gives; beſide, that all Benefits are Given 
for the Receivers ſake, but that which a 
Man does for himſelf, is for the ſake of the 
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THIS is one of thoſe Subtilties;which, 
though hardly worth a Man's while, yet it is 
not labour abſolutely loft neither. There 
is more of Trick and Artifice in it, than 
Solidity ; and yet there's matter of diver- 
ſion too; enough perhaps to paſs away a 
Winters Evening, and keep a Man waking 
that's heavy-headed. 


CHAP, XL 


How far one Man may be oblig?d for a Be- 
zefit done to Another. 


H E Queſtion now before us, requires 
| Diſtinttion, and Caution. For, though 
it be both Natural, and Generous, to wiſh 
well to my Friends Friend; yet, a Second- 
hand Benefit does not bind me any further , 
than to a Second-band Gratitude; So that I 
may receive great SatisfaCtion, and Adyan- 
tage, from a good Office done to my Friend, 
and yet lye under no Obligation my ſelf. 
Or, if any Man thinks otherwiſe ; I muſt ask 
him in the firſt place, Where it begins; and 
How far it extends ? that it may not be 
boundleſs. Suppoſe a Man Oliges the Son; 
Does that Obligation work upon the Fa- 
ther? and why not upon the, Unkle too? 
The Brother ? The Wife ? The Siſter ? The -| 
Mother ? Nay, upon all that have any kind- | 
neſs for him? and, upon all the Lovers of 
his Friends ? agd upon all that loye cher 
too * 
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too? and ſo in Infinitnm, In this Caſe we 
mult have Recourſe, as is ſaid heretofore, 
to the Intention of the Benefactor ; and fix 


'the Obligation upon him, unto whom the 


Kindneſs was directed. If a Man Manures 
my Ground, keeps my Houſe from burning, 
or falling, ?tis a Benefit to me, for I am the 
better for it, and my Houſe and Land are in- 
ſenſible. But if he ſave the Life of my Son, 
the Benefit is to my Son. It is a Joy, and a 
Comfort to me, but no Obligation. I am 
as much concern*'d as I ought to be in the 
Health,the Felicity, and the Wellfare of my 
Son; as happy in the Enjoyment of him); 
And, I ſhould be as unhappy as 1s poſlible 
in his Loſs; bur, it does not follow, that I 
mult of neceſlity lie under an Obligation, 
for being either happier, or leſs miſerable, 
by another bodies means. There are ſome 
Benefits, which, although conferr*d upon 
one Man, may yet work upon others; as a 
Sum of Money may be given to a poor man 
for his own ſake, which; in the Conſe- 
quence, proves the Relief of his whole Fa- 
mily ; but ſtill the immediate Receiver is 
the Debtor for it; for the Queſtion is nor, 
To whom it. comes afterward to be trans- 
ferr*d; but, who is the Principal? and, up- 


! on whom it was firſt beſtow'd ? My Son's 


Life 1s as dear to me as my own; and, in 


. faving him you preſerve me too: In this 


Caſe I will acknowledge my ſelf Oblig'd 
to you ; that is to ſay, in my Son's Name: 


for in my own, and in ſtrictneſs, I am not: 


EK. : but, 
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tary Debtor. What if he had borrow?®d 


make it my Debt. It would put me to the 
bluſh perhaps, to have him taken in Bed 


with another Mans Wife ; but, that does ' 


not make me an Adulterer. ?Tis a won- 
derful Delight, and SatisfaCtion that I re- 


ceive in his Safety : but, ſtill this Good is }: 
not a Benefit. A Man may be the better | 


for an Animal, a Plant, a Stone; but, there 


muſt be a Will, and Intention to make it an | 


Obligation. You ſave the Son without {6 
much as knowing the Father ; Nay, with- 


— 
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but, I am content to make my ſelf a volun- | 


Money ? My paying of it does not at all | 


out ſo much as thinking of him; and, per- ' 


haps, you would have done the ſame thing, 


even if you had hated him. But, without | 
any farther Altercation of Dialogue; the © 
Concluſion is this, if you meant him the | 
Kindneſs, he is anſwerable for it; and I | 
may enjoy the fruit of it, without being Ob- | 


ligd by it. Bur if it was done for my Sake, 
thenaml[T iy oat Or, howſoever, up- 
on any occaſion, I am ready to do youall the 
Kind Offices imaginable ; not as the Return 
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of a Benefit, but as the Earneſt of a Friend- ' 
ſhip : which you are not to challenge nel- ' 
ther, but toentertain as an Aft of Honour, ' 


and of Juſtice, rather than of Gratitude. : 


If a Man find the Body of my dead Father, | 


ina Deſarr, and give it Burial; if he did 


it as to my Father, I am beholden to him; *' 
but, if the Body was unknown to him, and 


that he would have done the ſame thing 


for |} - 
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for any other Body, I am no further con- 


cerned in it, than as a Piece of Publick Hu- 
manity. 

THERE are moreover, ſome Caſes, 
wherein an Unworthy Perfon may be * ob- "An unwor- 
lig'd, for the ſake of others; and the ſot- #y Perſon 
riſh Extract of an ancient Nobility may be |; - a 
preferr*d before a better Man, that is but ;;, 7:7. of 
of yeſterdays ſtanding. And it is but rea- thoſe that 
ſonable to pay a Reverence even to the are more 
Memory of eminent Virtues. He that is 99%- 
not illuſtrious in Himſelf, may yet be repu- 
ted ſo in the Right of his Anceſtors. And 
there isa gratitude to be Entaild upon the 
Off-fpring of famous Progenitors. Was it 
not for the Fathers ſake, that Cicero the Sor 
was made Conſul ? And, was it not the E- 
minence of one Pompey, that rais?d and dig- 
nify'd the reſt of his Fanuly ? How came 
Calgulatobe the Emperor of the World ? 


.a Man fo Cruel; that he ſpilt Blood as gree- 


dily as if he were to drink it; the Empire 
was not given to Himſelf, byt to his Father 


Germanicws; A braver Man deſerved that 


for him, which he could never have chal- 
lenged upon his own Merit. What was it 
that preferr*d Fabins Perſicus ? (whoſe ve- 
ry Mouth was the Uncleaneſt part about 
bim ;) What was it, but the 300 of that 
Family that ſo generouſly oppoſed the E- 


. nemy, for the Safety of the Common- 


wealth ? 


, 
/ 
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* Provi- N AY, 2 Providence it ſelf is gracious to 
 denceitſelf the Wicked Poſterity of an Honourable 
vs BeWick- Race. The Counſels of Heaven are guided 
ed Poſteri. By Wiſdom, Mercy, and Juſtice. Some 
ty of an ho- Men are made Kings for their proper Vir- 
nourable tues, without any reſpect to their Predeceſ- 
Race. ſors. Others, for their Anceſtors ſakes, 

whoſe Virtues, though neglected in their 
Lives, come to be afterward rewarded in 
their Iſſue. And, it is but Equity, that our 
Gratitude ſhould extend as far as the Influ- 
_ of their Heroical Actions, and Exam- 
ples. 


CHAP. Xi. 
The Benefattor muſt have no By- Ends. 


E come now to the main point of 


the Matter in Queſtion ; that is to | 
ſay, whether or no it be a thing deſirable in 


it ſelf, the Giving, and Recelving of Bene- 
fits? There is a Sect of Philoſophers, that 
accompts nothing Valuable, but what is Pro- 
fitable ; and ſo makes all Virtue Mercenary: 
An Unmanly Miſtake, to imagine, that the 
Hope of Gain, or Fear of Loſs, ſhould make 


a Man either the more, or the leſs Honeſt. | 
As who ſhould fay, What ſhall I get by*t, and | 
Pl be an honeſt Man ? W hereas, on the con- | 
trary, Honeſty is a thing in it ſelf to be pur- | 
chas?d at any rate. It 1s not for a Body to : 
ſay,lt will be a Charge; a Hazard; Ifhall give | 
Offence, | 
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Offence, &c. My Buſineſs is to do what I 


ought to do : All other Conſiderations are. 


forreign to the Office. Whenſoever my du- 
ty calls me, ?tis my part to attend, without 
Scrupulizing upon Forms, or Difficulties. 
Shall I ſee an honeſt Man oppreſled at the 
Barr,and not aſliſt him, for fear of a Court- 
Faction ? Or not ſecond him upon the High- 
way againſt Thieves, for fear of a Broken- 
head? And chuſe rather to fit ſtill, the quiet 
Spettatopof Fraud, and Violence? Why 


. will men be Juſt, Temperate, Generous, 


Brave, but. becauſe it carries along with it 
Fame, and a good Conſcience? And for the 
ſame Reaſon, and no other, (to apply it to 
the Subject in hand) let a Man alſo be Boun- 
tiful. The School of Epicurws, Pm ſure, 
will never ſwallow this Doctrine : ( That 
Effeminate Tribe of Lazy and Voluptuous 
Philoſophers) They'll tell: you, thar Virtue 
is but the Servant and Vaſlail of Pleaſure. 
No, ſays Epicurus, 1 am not for Pleaſure nes- 
ther, without Virtue, But, Why then for 
Pleaſure, ſay I, before Virtue ? Not that the 
Streſs of the Controverſie lies upon the Or- 
der only ; for, the Power of it, as well as the 
Digmty,is now under debate. It is the Office 
of Virtue to Superintend, to Lead, and to 
Govern; But, the parts you have aſlign'd 
it, are, to Submit, to Follow, and to be un- 
der Command. But this, yow'll ſay, is no- 
thing to the purpoſe, ſo long as both ſides 


are agreed, that there can be no Happineſs 


without Virtue : Take away that, ſays Epi- 
| E 3 curus, 
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curus, and Pm as little a Friend to Pleaſure | 
4 you. - The Pinch, in ſhort, is this; Whes- 
ther Virtue it ſelf be the Supreme Good, 
or only the ' cauſe of it ? It is not the in- | 
verting of the order that will clear this 
Point ; ( though *tis a very prepoſterous 
Error,to ſet that firſt which ſhould be laſt. ) 
It does not half ſo much offend me. the ran- 
ging of Pleaſure before Virtue, as the very 
Comparipg of them ; and the bringing of 
two Oppoſites, and profeſs'd Enethies, into | 
any ſort of Competition. | | 
THE Drift of this Diſcourſe is, to ſup- | 
port the Cauſe of Benefits; and to prove, : 
that it isa Mean, and Diſhonourable thing, | 
to Give, for any other End, than for " G1- |! 
ving-ſake. He that Gives for Gain, Profit, | 
or any By-End, deſtroys the very Intent of | 
Bounty; For, it falls only upon thoſe that 
do not want; and perverts the Charitable | 
Inclinations of Princes, and of Great Men, 
who cannot reaſonably propound to them- | 
ſelves any ſuch End. What does the Sun | 
get by travelling about the Univerſe; by vi- } 
liting, and comforting all the quarters'of | 
the Earth ? Is the whole Creation made,and } 
order®d for the good of Mankind, andevery | 
particular Man only for the good of him- : 
ſelf? There paſfſts not an hour of our Lives, | 
wherein we do not enjoy the Blellings of ; 
Providence without Meaſure, and withont | 
Intermiſſion. And, What Defign can the * 
Almighty have upon us, who is 1n himſelf, ! 
fvll.ſafe,and inviolable ? If he mor : 
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only for his own Sake, What would become 
of poor Mortals, that have nothing to re- 


turn him at beſt, but Dutiful Acknowledg- 


ments ? *Tis putting out of a Benefit to In- 
tereſt, only to Beſtow where we may place 
it to Advantage. 

LET us be Liberal then, after the Ex- 
ample of our Great Creator ; and Give to 
others, with the ſame Conſideration that he 


gives to us. * Epicurus his Anſwer will be to * 75+ Ept- 


this, That God gives no Benefits at all, but 
turns his back upon the World; and, with- 


out any Concern for us, leaves Nature to the Stoicks 
take her Courſe : And, whether he does a- affrt zr. 


ny thing himſelf, or nothing, he takes no 
notice however, elther of the Good, or of 
thell that is done here below. If there 
were not an Ordering and an Over-Ruling 
Providence; How comes it (fay I on the o- 
ther ſide) that the Univerſality of Mankind 
ſhould ever have ſo Unanimoully agreed in 
the Madneſs of Worſhipping a Power that 
canneither Hear, nor Help us ? Some Bleſ- 
ſings arefreely given us: Others, upon our 
Prayers are granted us;and every day brings 
forth Inſtances of great, and of Seaſonable 
Mercies. There never was yet any Man ſo 
Infenſible, as not to Feel, See, and Under- 
ftand a Deity in the ordinary Methods of 
Nature; though many have been ſo obſti- 
nately Ungrateful,as nat to confeſs it : Nor 
1s any Man fo wretched, as not to be a Par- 
taker in that Divine Bounty. Some Bene- 
hits, *tis true, may appear to be unequally 

E 4 divi- 
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divided. But, *tis no ſmall matter yet that 
we Poſſeſs in Common; and, which Nature 
has beſtow?d upon us in her very ſelf.If God 
be not Bountiful, whence 1s it that we have 


all that we pretend to ? that which we give, | 


and that which we deny ; that which we Lay 
up, and that which we Squander: away ? 
Thoſe innumerable delights, for the Enter- 


' tainment of our Eyes, our Ears » and our 
Underſtandings ? Nay, that Copious Matter | 


even for Luxury itſelf ? For, care is taken, 
not only for our Neceſlities, but alſo for our 


Pleaſures, and for the Grartifying of all our Þ 
Senſes, aud Appetites. So many pleaſant | 


Groves, Fruittul, and Salutary Plants fo 
many fair Rivers that ſerve us both for Re- 
creation, Plenty, and Commerce ; Voicilli- 


tudes of Seaſons ; Varieties of Food, by Na- | 


ture made ready to our hands ; all ſorts of 
Curioſities and of Creatures ; and the whole 
Creation it ſelf Subjeted to Mankind for 
Health, Medicine, and Dominion. We can 
be thankful to a Friend for a few Acres, or 
alittle Money, and yet for the Freedom, 
and Command of the whole Earth, and for 
the great Benefits of our Being; as Life, 
Health, and Reaſon, we look upon our 
ſelves as under no Obligation. If a Man 
beſtows upon us a Houſe, that is delicate- 
Iy beautified with Paintings, Statues, G1l- 


dings, and Marble, we make a mighty bu- 


ſineſs of it, and yet it lies at the Mercy of 
a Puff of Wind, the Snuffof a Candle, and 
2 hundred other Accidents to lay it in the 
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Duſt. And, is it nothing now to ſleep un- 
der the Canopy of Heaven, where we have 
the Globe of the Earth for our place of Re- 
poſe, and the Glories of the Heavens for 
our Spectacle ? How comes it that we ſhould 
ſo much value what we have, and yet at the 
ſame time be ſo unthankful for it ? Whence 
isit that we have our Breath, the Comforts 
of light, and of heat, the very Blood that 


runs in our Veins? The Cattel that feed 


us, and the fruits of the Earth that feed 
them ? Whence have we the Growth of 
our Bodies, the Succeſſion of our Ages, and 
the Faculties of our Minds? So many Veins 
of Mettles, Quarries of Marble, &c. The 
Seed of every thing is in it ſelf, and it is 
the Bleſſing of God that raiſes it out of the 
dark, into At , and Motion. To ſay no- 
thing of the charming Varieties of Muſick, 
beautiful Objects, Delicious Proviſions for 
the Palate, Exquiſite perfumes which are 
Caſt in over and above, to the common Ne- 
ceilities of our Being. 

ALL this, ſays Epicurus, we are to aſ- 


cribe to 3 Nature. And, Why not to God, * God and 
Nature are 


one and the 
ſame Pow+ 


I beſeech ye? As if they were not both of 


them one and the ſame Power, ' working in 
the whole, and in every part of .it, Or, er, 
if you call him the Almghty Fupiter ;, the 


Thunderer, the Creatour, and Preſerver of us 
all ; it comes to the ſame Iſſue : Some will 
expreſs him under the Notion of Fate ; 
which is only a Connexion of Cauſes, and 
himſelf the Uppermoſt and Original, upon 
whic 
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which all the reſt depend. The S:oicks re. 


preſent the ſeveral Funiions of the 4t- 
wwphty Power under ſeveral Appellations. 
When they ſpeak of him as the Farther, and 
the Fountain of all Beings, they call him 
Bacchus - and under the name of Jercales, 
they denote himto be /ndefatigable and In- 
wzincible : And, in the Contemplation of him 
m.the Reaſon, Order, Proportzon, and Wif- 
«om of his Proceedings, they call him Ader- 
ery : So that which way ſoever they look, 
and under what Name ſoever they Conch 
their Meaning, they never fail of finding 
Him: for he is every where, and fills his own 


Work. If a Man ſhould borrow Money of 


Seneca, and fay that he owes It to Armenc, 
or Zxcius, he may change the Name , but 
not his Creditor ; for, let him take which 
of the three Names he pleaſes, he is ſtill a 
Debtor to the ſame Perſon. As Juſtice, In- 
tegrity, Prudence, Frugality, Fortitude,are 
all of them the Goods of one and the ſame 
Mind, ſo that whichſoever of them pleaſes 
ns, we cannot diſtintly ſay, That it is this 
er that, but the Mind. 


BUT, not to carry this Digreſſion $00 | 
farr, that which God himſelf does, weare | 
fare is well done; and, we are no leſs ſore, ' 
* 7he D;z- #hat * for whatſoever he gives, he neither 


ver; And that muſt be our ſcope without 
any By-regard to our ſelves. iris :objeted 


wine Buunty Wants, Expects, nor Receives any thing in | 
expe#s no 'Return : Sothat the only end 'of a Benefit : 
Return. ought to be the Advantage of the Recei- 
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. & aPhyſician, or a Lawyer gives Counſel 


ro us, the ſingular caution we preſcribe in 
the Choice of the Perfon, for it were a 
Madneſs, we ſay, for a Husbandman to Sow 
the Sand: Which, if true, fay they, you 
have an Eye upon Profit, as well in Giving, 
4s in Plowing, and Sowing. And then they 
Gay again, That, if the conferring of a Be- | 
nefit were deſirable in it felf, it would have 
no- dependence upon the Choice of the 
Man ; for, let us give it When, How, or 
Whereſoever we pleaſe, 1t would be ſtill a 
Benefit. This does not at all affect oor Aſ- 
Tertion : for the Perſon, the Matter, the 
Manner, and the Time, are Circumſtances 
abfolutely neceſſary to the Reaſon of the 
Action; there mnſt be a right Judgment in 
all refpeCfts to makeit a Benefit. It is my 
duty, To be true to a Truft, and yet there 
may be a time, or a place, wherein 1 would 
make little difference betwixt the Renonn- 
cing of it, and the Delivering of it up; and 
the ſame Rule holds in Benefits ; I will nei- 
ther render the One, nor beſtow the Other 
ro the Damage of the Receiver. A wicked 
Man will run all rifques to do an Injury; 
and to compaſs his Revenge ; and, ſhall nor 
an honeſt Man venture as far to:do a Good 
Office? All Benefits muſt be Gratuitous ; 
A Merchant ſells me the Corn that keeps 
me and my Family from ſtarving ; but, he 
fold it for his Intereſt, as well as 1 bonght 
It for mine, and ſo I owe him nothing fort. 
He that Gives for Profit, Gives to Himſelf, 


for 


for a Fee, and only makes uſe of me for his 
own Ends, as a Graſfier fats his Cattel, to 
bring them to a better Market. This is 
more Properly the driving of a Trade, than 
the Cultivating of a Generous Commerce. 
This for That, is rather a Truck than a 
Benefitz and he deſerves to be Couſen'd, 
that Gives any thing in hope of a Return. 
And, in truth, What End ſhould a Man 
honourably propound ? Not Profit ſure; 
That's Yalgar, and Mechanique ;, and he that 
does not contemn it, can never be Grate- 
ful. And then for Glory,*tis a mighty mat- 


ter indeed for a Man to Boaſt of doing his 


Duty. Weare to Gzve, if it were onely to 
avoid zot Giving ;, If any thing comes ont, 
*tis Clear Gain; and, at worſt, theres no- 
tning loſt; beſide; that one Benefit well pla- 
ced, makes amends for a Thouſand Miſcar- 
riages. It 1s not that I would exclude the 
BenefaCctor neither for being himſelf the 
better for a Good Office he does for ano- 
ther. Some there are that do us good on- 
ly for their own ſakes; Others, for ours; 
and ſome again for both. He that does 
it for me in Common with himſelf, if he 
had a Proſpect upon both in the doing of 
it, I am obligd to him for it; and'glad 
with all my heart that he had a ſhare it. 
Nay, I were ungrateful, and unjuſt, if 1 
ſhould not Rejoyce, that what was Be- 
neficial to me, might be ſo likewiſe to 
himſelf, | 
TO 
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T O paſs now to the Matter of Grati- 


tude, and 5 Ingratitude ; there never was * A Men 
any Man yet ſo wicked, as not to approve 4eteft In- 


of the One, and deteſt the Other ; as the 
two things in the whole World, . the one to 
be the moſt Abominated, the other the moſt 
Eſteem'd. The very Story of an Ungrate- 
ful Action puts us out of all Patience, and 
ives us a loathing :for the Author of it. 
hat Inhumane Villain, we cry, to do ſo hor- 
rid a thing : Not that Inconſiderate Fool, for 
omitting ſo profitable a Virtue, "which plainly 
ſhews the ſenſe we naturally have, both of 
the one, and of the other, and that we are 
led tot by a common Impulſe of Reaſon, 
and of Conſcience. Epicurms Phancies God 
to be without Power, and without Arms; 
above fear himſelf, and as little to be fear- 
ed. He places him betwixt the Orbs, So- 
litary, and Idle, out of the Reach of Mor- 
tals, and neither hearing our Prayers, nor 
minding our Concerns; and allows him 
only ſuch a Veneration and Reſpect, as we 
pay to our Parents. If a Man ſhould ask 
him now, Why any Reverence at all, if 
we have no Obligation to him? Or rather, 
Why that greater Reverence to his fortui- 
tous Atomes? His Anſwer would be, that 
It is for their Majeſty, afid their Admirable 
Nature, and not out of any hope or Ex- 
pectation from them. So that by his pro- 
per Confeſlion, a thing may be deſirable 
for its own worth. But, ſays he, Grati- 
Lude is a Virtue that has commonly profit 
| annex'd 
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annex*d to it. And, where's the Virtue, fay 
I, that has not ? bur ftill the Virtue is to be + 
valu'd for it ſelf, and not for the Profit 
that attends it; There 1s no Queſtion, but 
Gratitude for Benefits received, is the ready | 
way to procure more; and in requiting one 

Friend, we encourage many; but, theſe Ac- 
ceſlions fall in by the By ; and, if I were ſure 
that the doing of good Offices would be my 
Ruine, I would yet purſue them. He that 
Viſits the Sick, in hope of a Legacy, let him 
be never ſo Friendly in all other Caſes,l look 
upon him in this to be no better than a Ra- 
_ that watches a weak Sheep, only to | 
peck the Eyes out. We never Give with ' 
ſo much Judgment, or Care, as when we © 
conſider the Honeſty of the Aftion, with« | 
out any Regard to the Profit of it; for,our 
Underſtandings are Corrupted by Fear, | 
Hope, and Pleaſure. | 
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dealing with them : either by Artifice, Coun- © #7 
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CH AP: XIII. 


There are many Caſes wherein a Man may 

be minded of a Benefit, but it 1s very 

. rarcly tobe Challeng?d, and never bh 
Upbraided. 


oF the World were as wiſe, and as Honeſt 
2S it ſhould be, there would be no need 
of Caution or Precept, how to behave our 
ſelves in our ſeveral Stations, and Duties ; 
For, both the Giver and the Receiver would 
do what they ought to do of their own ac- 
cord : The one would be bountiful, and the 
other Grateful z and, the only way of min- 
ding a Man of one good turn, would be the 
following of it with another. But as the 
Caſe ſtands, we mult take other Meaſures, 
and conſult the beſt we can, the Common 
Eaſe, and Relief of Mankind. 
AS there are ſeveral ſorts of * Ungrate- * w_ 
ful Men, ſo there muſt be ſeveral ways of ſts of Ing 


ſel, Admonition, or Reproof, according to 
the humour of the Perſon, and the degree 
of the Offence ; Provided always, that as 
well in the Re-minding a Man of a Benefit, 
as in the Beſtowing of it, the Good of the 
Receiver be the principal thing intended, 
There is a Curable Ingratitude, and an In- 
curable: there is a Slothful, a Negle@tfal, a 
Proud,a Diſſembling,a Diſclaiming,a Heed- 


ks 
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leſs, a Forgetful, and a Malitious Ingra- 
titude ; and, the Application muſt be ſuited 
to the Matter we have to Work upon. A 
gentle Nature may be reclain?d by Autho- 
rity, Advice, or Reprehenſion a Father, a 
Husband, a Friend, may do good in the caſe. 
There are a ſort of Lazy, and Sluggiſh 
People, that live as if they were aſleep, and 
muſt be Lugg*d and Pinch*d to awaken them, 
Theſe Men are betwixt Grateful, and Un- 
grateful; they will neither deny an Obliga- 
tion, nor return it, and only want quick- 
ning. I will doall I canto hinder any Man 
from ill doing ; but eſpecially a Friend, and 
yet more eſpecially from doing 111 to me. 
I will rub up his Memory with new Benefits : 
if that will not ſerve, PII proceed to good 
Counſel, and from thence to Rebuke : 1f all 
fails, PII look upon him as a deſperate Deb- 
tor, and e'en let him alone 1n his Ingrati- 
tude, without making him my Enemy : for, 
no Necelſlity ſhall ever make me ſpend time, 
in wrangling with any Manupon that Point. 
2 ASSIDUITY of Obliging Strikes upon 
the Conſcience, as well as the Memory, and 
purſues an Ungrateful Man, till he becomes 
| Grateful : If one good Office will not do'r, 
try a Second, and then a Third. No Man 
can be ſothankleſs, but either Shame, Oc- 
caſion, or Example, will, at ſome time or 
other, prevail upon him. The very Beaſts 
themſelves, even Lions, and Tigers, are 
gain'd by good uſage : belide, that one Ob- 


ligation does naturally draw on another ; 
and 
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and a Man would not willingly leave his own 


Work imperfeft. 71 have helpt him thus far, 
and Pl &en go through with it now. So that 
over and above the delight, and the virtue 
of Obliging, one good turn Is a Shooing- 
horn to another. Thi, of all Hints, ts per- 
haps the moſt effeCtual, as well as the moſt 
Generous. 5 le 
EN ſome 3 Caſes it muſt be carry*d more 


61. 


3 In ſome 


home; as in that of F«l:#s Ceſar, who,as he caſes aman 


was hearing a Cauſe, the Defendant finding 
himſelf Pinch'd. Sr, ſays be, Do not you 
remember a Strain you got in your Ancle, when 
you Commanided in Spain; and that a Soldjer 
lent you his Cloak for a Cuſhion, upon the 'op 
of @ Craggy Rock,, under the ſhade of a litth 
Tree, in the heat of the Day? I remember is 
perfettly well, ſays Czfar, and that when [ 
was ready to choak_ with Thirſt, an honeſt Fel- 
low fetch*d me a draught of Water in his Hel- 
met. Bit, that Man, and that Helmet ;, ( ſays 
the Soldier ) Does Cxzſar think that he could 
now know them again if he ſaw them ? The 
AMan perchance 1 might (ſays Ceſar ſome- 
what offended ) but not the Helmet; but, 
Whats this Story to niy buſineſs ? Tou are none 
of the Man : Pardon me, Sir, ſays the Soldier, 
1 am that very Mans but Czſar may well for- 
get me, for I have been Trepann'd ſince, and 
loſt an Eye at the Battle of Munda, where that 
Helmet too had the Honour to be Cl:ft with 4a 
Spaniſh Blade. Ceſar took it as it was inten- 
ded; and, it was an Honourable, and a Pru- 
dent way of refreſhing his Memory.But, this 

F would 


may be 
minded of 
a Benefit. 


ll + * Some 
Wl People 
1" would be 


Grateful 


rf they had qa, g's Ew : ; bY , 
alenpeer. there iwith a word, when they ſtick,and they! | 
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would not have gone down ſo well with 7;. 
berius;, for, when an Old Acquaintance of 
' his began his Addreſs to him, with Yo# 'Re- 


member Ceſar. No, fays Ceſar, (corre a 
ow, | 


ſhort). 1 do not remember what I W AS. 
with him, it was better to be Forgotten, 
than Remembred :. for, an O/d4 Friend was 
as bad.as an /»former. 1t is a common thing 
for Men to hate the Authors of theit Pre. 
ferment, as the witneſſes of their mean Ori- 
inal. 
G There are ſome People well enough diſ- 


þog?d fo be+ Grateful, but they cannot hit | 


upon?t without a Prompter : ge Foy a little 
like School-Boyes, that have I reacheroy; 
Memories ; "tis but helping them here and 


taught to be Thankful, and cis a, fair ſtep 
if we can but bring them to be willing, and 


x 


>0.through with their Leſſon ; they muſt he 


only offer at it. . Some Benefits we have neg: 


Ie&ed : ſome weare not willing to reme. | 
ber. .He is Ungratefnl that Diſowns an Ob- # 
Nation ; and fo is he that Diſſembles ir,or, | 
to his Power, does not Requite it; bur, thic | 
worſt of all is he that forgets it. Conſcience, | 


or Occaſion may revive the reſt, but here, 
the very Memory of it is loſt. Thoſe Eyes 
that cannot endure the light are weak, | but 
thoſE#re ſtark blind that cannot ſee it. I do 
not love to hear People fay, Alaſs / poor Man, 


be has forgotten it : As if that were the Ex- | 


cuie of Ingratitude, which is the very cauſe 
of it : For, if he were not Ungrateful, he 


would | 
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would-not be:'Forgetful, and lay that. out. of 
the way which ſhould be always uppermoſt, 
and in{ight- He that thinks, as he ought to 
do, of requiting a Benefit,is in no-danger of 
forgetting:'it, There are indeed ſome Bene- 
fits ſo great, that they can never ſlipthe Me- 
mory; but, thoſe whch are leſs in value,and 
more in number,do commonly-fcape us. We 
are apt. enough:to acknowledge, That, /uch 
a Man has been the Making of us ;, ſo long, as 
we are in Poſſeſſion of the adyantage he has 
-broyght us; but, new Appetites deface old 
Kindnefles, .and we carry our Proſpect for- 
ward to ſomething more, without confide- 
ring what we-have obtain'd already. All 
thbat-is paſt we give for loſt; ſo that we are 
only intent upon the future. When a Bene- 
fir-is, once-out of: Sight, or out af Uſe, *cis 
buried; nt fn 3 
- 1 T is:the Freak of: many People, they 
cannot.do;a:goad Office: but "they are pre- 
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ſently 5 boaſting of it, Drunk or Sober : and 5 There 
about it goes into all Companies,uwhat won- u/t be m 
derful things they have done for this Man, 2% aiding 
and what for YPother. A fooliſh, and a dan- 9 P1915 


.gerons vantty.; of a doubtful Frjend,to make 
a certain Enemy. For, theſe Reproaches, 
and Contempts,will ſet every Bodies Tongue 
a Walking z: and People will conclude. thar 
theſe things would never be, if there were 
not ſomething very extreardinary in the 
Bottom on't., When it comes to that once, 
there's not any Calumny but faſtens more, 
or lis; nor any falſhood fo incredible, bur 
#3 7 
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in ſome part or other of it, ſhall paſs for a 
Truth. Our great miſtake is this, we are 
ſtill inclin*d to make the moſt of what we 
Give, and the leaſt of what we Receive; 
- whereas we ſhould do the clean contrary, 
It might have been more, but he bad a great 
many to Oblige, It was as much as he could 
well ſpare ;, he'll make it up ſome other time,&c, 
Nay, we [hould be fo far from making Pub- 
lication of -our Bounties, as not to hear 
them ſo much as mention'd, without ſweet- 
ning the matter : | As, Alas! 1 owe him a 
great deal more than that comes to. If ut were 
 #n my power to ſerve him, I ſhould be very glad 
owt, And, this too, not with the Figure 
of a Complement, but with all Humanity, 
and Truth. There was a Man of Quality, 
that, in the Triumviral Proſcription, was 
ſav?d by one of Ceſar*s Friends, who would 
be ſtill twitting him with it, who it was 
that preſerv'd him, and telling him over 
and over, Tou had gone to Pot, Friend, but | 
for me. Praye, ſays the Proſcribed, ler me 
hear no more of this, or &en leave me as you 
found me : 1 am thankful enough of my ſelf t | 
acknowledge, That I owe you my Life; but, 
*t1s Death to have it rung in my Ears perpe- 
tHally as a Reproach : It looks as rf you had only 
fſawd me, to carry me about: for a Spectacle, | 
1 would fain forget the Misfortune, that I was 
once a Priſoner, without being led in Truumph 
every day of my Life. 
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O H! * the Pride, and Folly of a great * $,ye . 
Fortune, that turns Benefits into Injuries ! Bounties 


That dclights in Exceſſes , and diſgraces © n 
every thing it does. Who would receive 
any thing from ic upon theſe terms ? 'The 
higher it raiſes us, the more ſordid it makes 
us. Whatſocyer it Gives, It Corrupts.. 
What is there in it that ſhould thus puff us 
up? By what Magick is it that we are ſo 
transformed, that we do no longer know 
our ſ:lves? ls it impoſſible for Greatneſs to | 
be Liberal without Inſolence ? TheBenefits 
thac we receive from our Superioursare then 
welcome, when they come with an Open 
Hand, and a clear Brow : Without either 
Contumely, or State; and ſo as to prevent 
our Neceſſities. The Benefit is never the 
greater for the making of a buſtle, and a 
nolſe about it : but, the Benefactor is much 
the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good 
Deeds; which makes that Odious to us, 
which would be otherwiſe Delightful. 7:- 
berizs had gotten a Trick, when any Man 
begg?d Money of him, to refer him to the 
Senate, where all the Petitioners were to 
deliver up the Names of their Credi- 
tors. His End perhaps was, to deter Men 
from Asking, by expoſing the Condition 
of their Fortunes co an Examination. But, 
It was however a Benefit, turn'd i-:to a Re- 
prehenſion ; and, he made a Reproach of a 


Bounty, 
F 3 BUT 


66. 


1 In what 
Caſe 4 

Man may 
be remind- 
ed of a Be- 


nefie. 
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BUT, ? ”tis not enough yet to forbear 
the caſting of a Benefit in a Man's Teeth ; 
for, there are ſome, that will not allow it to 
be 1o much as challeng'd, For, an Il] Man, 
ſay they, will not make a Return, though it 
be demanded, -and a Good- Man wil do it 
of himſelf. And then the Asking of it feems 
to turn it into a Debt : Ir is/a kind of 1nju- 
ry to be too quick with the former; for, to 
call-upon him too ſoon, reproaches him, as 
if he would not have done it otherwiſe. Nor 
would I Recal a Benefit from any Man, ſo as 
to force it ; but, only to receive it. If I 
let him quite alone, I make my felf guilty 
of his Ingratitude:; and undoe him for want 
of Plain-Dealing, A Father Reclaims a 
Diſobedient S6n. A Wife Reclaims a Diſ- 
ſolute Husband ; and one Friend excites the 
languiſhing Kindneſs of another : How ma- 
ny Men are loſt for want of being touch'd 
to the quitk ? So long as I am not preſs'd, 
I will rather deſire a Favour, than ſo much 
as mention a Requital ; but, if my Coun- 
try, my Family, or my Liberty be at Stake, 
iny Zeal, and Indignation ſhall over-rule 
my. Modeſty, and the World ſhall then un- 
derſtand; that 1 have done all I could, not 
to ſtand in need of an Ungrateful Man, 
And, in concluſion, the Necellity of Recei- 
ving a Benefit ſhall overcome the ſhame of 
Recalling it. Nor is it only- allowable 
ypon ſome Exigents, to put the Receiver 
In 
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in Mind of a Good Turn, but it is many. 
times for the common Advantage of both | 


Parties. 


"CHAP, XIV. 


How far to Oblige, or Kequite a Wicked 
Man, | 


— __— — 


T8 ERE are ſome Benefirs, whereof a 


Wicked man is wholly incapable: of 
which, hereafter. There are others, which 
are Beſtow'd upon him, not for his own 
ſake, but for Secondary Reaſons; and, of 
theſe, we have ſpoken, in part, already. 
There are moreover certain Common Oſht- 
ces of Humanity, which are only allow'd 
him as he is a Man, and without any Regard, 


either to Vice, or Virtue. To paſs over 


the Firſt Point : the Szcond muſt be hand- 
led with Care, and Diſtinction, and not 
without ſome ſeeming Exceptions to the 
General Rule: As firſt, Heres no Choice, 
of Intention in the Caſe, but, *tis a good Of- 
fice done him for ſome By-Intereſt, or by 
Chance. Secondly, There's no Fudgment in 
it neither, for ?tis ro a Wicked 4a, Burt, 
to ſhorten the Matter ; without theſe Cir- 
cumſtances it is not properly a Benefit; or, 
at leaſt, not to him: for, it looks another 
way. Ireſcuea Friend from Thieves, and 
the other *ſcapes for company. I Diſcharge 
a Debt tor a Friend, and the other comes 


F 4 off 
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off too, for they were both in a Bond. The . 
Third is of a great Latitude, and varies 
according to the degiee of Generoſity on 
the one ſide, and of Wickedneſs on the 
other. Some Bepnefactors will Supererq- 
gate, and do more than they are bound to 
do: And, ſome Men are ſo lewd, that *tis 
dangerous to do them any ſort of Good; no, 
not ſo much as by way of Return,or Requital. 


1 IF the BenefaQtors Bounty muſt extend 
to the Bad, as well as to the Good; Put 
the Cate that I promiſe a good Office to an 
Ungrateful Man ; We are firſt todiſtinguiſh 
( as is ſaid before) betwixt a Common Be- 
nefit , and a Perſonal; betwixt what is 
given for Merit, and what for Ceompany. 
Secondly, Whether or no we know the Per- 
ſon to be Ungrateful, and can reaſonably 
con. luce, that his Vice is /ncarable, Third- 
ly, A cortideration muſt be had of the Pro- 
mile, how far that may oblige us. The 
two firſt Points are clear?d both in one: 
We cainvt juſtifie any particular Kindneſs 
for ,one that we conclude to be a hope- 
Iſl; wick.d Man: So that the force of 
the Promiſe is the ſingle Poirt in Queſtion. 
Io the Prom iſe of a good Office to a Wicked 
or Ucgrateful Man, I am to blame if I 
did it krowirgly; ard 1 am to blame ne- 
verth. leſs, if | did it otherwiſe: but, I muſt 
yet niake it good ( under due Qualificati- 
pns) becauſe | promisd it : -that is to ſay, 
Matters continuing in the ſame State, for 
ng 


Quarrel, or to plead his Cauſe ; and, when 


miſe againſt Law, or Duty, is void in its 


an ill Husband. 
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no Man is anſwerable for Accidents. PlI _ 
Sup at ſuch a Place, though it be cold z PI - + 
riſe at ſuch an hour, though I be ſleepy ; but, {= +: 
if it prove tempeſtuous, or that I fall ſick \;.. -- 
of a Fever, Þll neither do the one, nor the 
other. I promiſe co ſecond a Friend in 2 


I come into the Field, or into the Court, it 
proves to be againſt my Father, or my Bro- 
ther : I promile to go a Journey with him 3 
but, there?s no travelling upon the Road 
for Robbing; my Child is fallen ſick ; or 
my Wife in Labour : Theſe Circumſtances 
are ſufficient to diſcharge me ; for, a Pro- 


own Nature. The Counſels of a Wiſe 
Man are certain; but Events are uncer- 
tain. And yetifl have paſs'd a raſh Promiſe, 
I will in ſome degree puniſh the Temerity of 
making it, with the damage of keeping it. 
Unleſs it turn very much to my ſhame. or 
detriment ; and then Ill be my own Con- 
fcſſor in the Point, and rather be once gyuil- 
ty of Denying, than always of Giving, It 
is not with a Benefit as with a Debt: It is 
one thing to truft an ill Pay-Maſter,and an- 
other thing to oblige an unworthy Perſon: 
Theone is an ill Man, and the other only 


THERE wasa valiant. Fellow in the Ar- 
my, that Philip of Macedon took particular 
Notice of z and he gave him ſeyeral confi- 
derable Marks of the Kindneſs he had for 
| him. 
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him. This Soldier puts to Sea, and was 
caſt away upon a Coalt, where a Charitable 
Neighbour took him up half dead; carry'd 
him to his Houſe, and there at his own 
Charge -maintaird, and provided for him 
Thirty .days, till he. was perfetly reco- 
ver'd: and.after all, firniſh*d him over and 
above with a Yiaticum at parting, The 
Soldier told him the mighty matters that he 
would do for him in Return, ſo ſoon as he 
ſhould have the honour once again to ſee his 
Maſter, To Court he goes, tells Ph:lip of 
the. Wreck, but not a Syllable of his Preſer- 
ver, and begs the Eſtate of this very Man 
that kept him alive. It was with Philip, as 
with many other Princes, that give they 
know not. what, eſpecially in a time of War. 
He granted the Soldier his Requeſt, con-. 
templating at the ſame time the Ilmpoſlibi- 
lity of ſatisfying ſo many ravenous Appctites 
as-he.had to pleaſe. When the good Man 
came to be turn'd ont of all, he was not ſo 
Mealy-Mouth?d as to thank his Majeſty for 
not giving away his Perſon too, as well as 
his Fortune z but ina Bold, Frank Letter to 
Philip, made a juſt report of the whole Sto- 
Ty. The King was ſo Incens'd at the Abuſe, 
that he immediately. commanded the Right 
Owner to be reſtor'd to his Eſtate, and the 
Unthankful Gueſt and Soldier to be Stigma- 
tiz'd for .an Example: to others. Should 
Philip now. have kept this Promiſe ? Firſt, he 
ow'd the Soldier nothing. Secondly, lc 


would have been Injurious, and Impious. 
And 


And laſtly, A Preſident of dangerous Con- 
ſequence to Humane'Society. For, it would 
have been little leſs than an Interdiftion of 
Fire and Water to the miſerable, to have 
inflicted ſuch- a Penalty upon. Reliteving 
them. So that there muſt be always fome 
tacite Exception, or Reſerve: If I can, if 
1 may, 'or, if matters continue as they were. 
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7 I F it ſhould be my Fortune to receive a * The Caſe 
Benefit from one, that afterwards Betrays of -n 0bl- 


his Country, I ſhould ſtill reckon my ſelf 
oblig*d to him for ſuch a Requital as might 


ſtand with my publick duty. I would not jz:-ays his 
furniſh him with Arms, nor with Money, or Countres- . 


Credit, to Levy or Pay Soldiers; but, 1 
| ſhould not ſtick to Gratihe him at my own 
expence, with ſuch Curioſities as might 
pleaſe him one way, without doing miſchief 
another ; I would not do any thing that 
might contribute to the Support,or Advan- 
tage of his.Party. Bur, What ſhould I do 
now In the Caſe of a Benefator, that ſhould 
afterwards become, not only mine, and my 
Countreys Enemy, but the Common Enemy 
of Mankind ? 1 would here diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Wickedneſs of a Man, and the 
Cruelty of a Beaſt: betwixt a limited, or a 
particular Paſſion, and a Sanguinary Rage, 
that extends tothe hazard and deſtruction 
of Humane Society. In the former Caſe I 
would quit Scores, that I might have no 
more to do with him; but, if he comes 
once to a delight in Blood, and to att Out- 

4 rages 


? Prout- 
dence Is 
gracious 
even to the 
Wicked. 
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rages with greedineſs : to ſtudy,and invent 


- Torments, and to take pleaſure in them, the 


Law of Reaſonable Nature has diſcharg?d 
me of ſuch a Debt. But, this is an Impiety 
ſo rare, that it might paſs for a Portent, 
and bereckon'd among Comets, and Mon- 
ſters. L<t us therefore reſtrain our Diſ- 
courſe to ſuch Men as we deteſt without hor- 
ror; ſuch Men as we ſee every day in Courts, 
Camps, and upon the Seats of Juſtice: to 
ſuch Wicked Men I will return what I have 
Received, without making any Advantage 
of their Unrighteouſneſs. 


7 IT does not divert the Almighty from 
being ſtill Gracious, though we proceed 
daily in the abuſe of his Bounties. How ma- = 
ny are there that enjoy the Comfort of the 
Light, that do not deſerve it ; that wiſh 
they had never been born ; and yet Nature 
goes quietly on with her Work; and al- 


.Jows thema Being, even in deſpite of their 


unthankfulneſs ? Such a Knave, we cry, was 
better us'd than I. And, the ſame Com- 
Plaint we extend to Providence itfelf. How 
many Wicked Men have good Crops, when 
better than themſelves have their Fruits 
blaſted ? Such a Man, we ſay, has treated 
me very ill. Why what ſhould we do, but 
that very thing which is done by God Him- 
ſelf ? That is to ſay; Give to the Ignorant, 
and Perſevere to the Wicked. All our. In- 
gratitude, we ſee, does not turn Provi- 
dence from Pouring down of Benefits, even 


vpon 
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"upon thoſe that queſtion whence they come: 


The Wiſdom of Heaven does all things 


with a regard to the Good of the Univerſe, 
and the Bleſſings of Nature are granted in 
Common, to the Worſt, as well as to the 
Beſt of Men; for, they live promiſcuouſly 
together z and, it is Gods Wall, that the 
Wicked ſhall rather fare the better for the 
Good, than that the Good ſhall fare the 
worlſe for the Wicked: ?T'is true, that a 
Wiſe Prince will confer peculiar Honours 
only upon the Worthy ; but in the dealing 
of a publick Dole, theres no reſpect had ta 
the Manners of the Man, but a Thief, or a 
Traitor, ſhall put in for a ſhare as weil as 
an Honeſt Man. If a Good Man, and a 
Wicked Man, fail both in the ſame bottom, 
it is impoſſible that the ſame Wind, which 
favours the one, ſhould croſs the other. The 
Common Benefits of Laws, Priviledges,Com- 
munities, Letters, and Medicines, ' are per- 
mitted to the Bad, as well as to the Good, 
and no Man ever yet Suppreſſed a Soveraig 
Remedy, for feara Wicked Man might 
cur'd with it. Cities are built for both ſorts, 
and the ſame Remedy works upon both a- 
like. In theſe Caſes we are to ſet an Eſti- 
mate upon the Perſons, there's a great dif- 
ference betwixt the Chuſing of a Man, and 
the not Excluding him : The Law is open to 
the Rebellious, as well as to the Obedient : 
There are ſome Benefits, which, if they 
were not allow'd to all, could not be en- 
joy'd by any. The Sun was never made for 
me, 


7 , 
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me, but for the Comfort of the World,and 
for the Providential Order of the Seaſons; 
and yet I am not without my Private Obli- 

_ gation alfo. To conclude; he that will not 
Oblige theWicked,and the Ungrateful,muſt 
refolve toOblige no body; for,in ſome ſort 
or other, we are all of us Wicked,we areall 
of us Utgrateful, every Man of us. 


- WE hayebecn Diſcourſing all this while, 
© A Wicked NOW far a Wicked Man may be Oblig?d, 
Man is In--and the Stocks tell us, atlaſt, that he can- 
capable of not be Oblig*d ar all : For, they make him 
« Benefit. Tncapable of any Good, and conſequently 

of any Benefit. But, he has this Advantage, 

that if che cannot-be'Oblig'd, -he-cannot be 

Ungrateful : for, if he cannot receive, he is 

not bound to a Return. On the other ſide, 

a Good Man; and an'Ungrareful, are a Con- 

tradition: So' that at 'this rate:there?s no 
ſuch thing as Ingraticude in Nature. They 
compare a Wicked Mans Mind toa Vitiated 

Stomach; he corrupts whatever he Receives, 

and th2 beſt Nonriſhment turns-to the Dif- 

eaſe. But, taking this for granted, a Wick- 
ed Man may yet-be ſo far-Oblig'd as to 
paſs for Ungrateful, if -he- does -not- Re- 
quite what he Receives: '*For, thongh it be 
not a perfect Benefit, yet heReceives ſome- 
thing like it. - There are Goods of -the 

Mind, the Body, and of Fortune. Of the 

firſt ſort, Fools, and Wicked Men,are whol- 

ly Incapable; to the reſt they may be ad- 
mitted. But, "Why ſhould I call any Man 
| Ungrateful,; 
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Ungrateful, you'll ſay, for not Reſtoring 
That which I deny to be a Benefit? I an- 
ſwer, That if the Receiver take it for a 
Benefit, and fails of a_ Return, *tis Ingra- 
titude in him; for, that which goes for an 
Obligation among Wicked Men, is an Obli® 
gation upon them : and, they may pay. one 
another in their own Quoin; the Money is 
Current, whether it be Gold, or Leather, 
when it comes once to be Anthoriz*d.'/Nay, 
Cleanthes carries it farther ; He that Is want- 
ing, ſays he, to a kind Office, though it be 
no Benefit, would have done the ſamething 
if it had been one; and, is as guilty, as a 


Thief is, that has fet his Booty; and, is , 


already Arm'd, and Mounted, with 4 pur- 
poſe to ſeize ir, though he has not yet drawn 
Blood. Wickedneſs is form*d in the Heart, 
and, the matter of Fatt is only the Diſcove- 
ry, and the Execution of it. Now, thoygh 
a Wicked Man cannot either Receive, or 
Beſtow a Benefit, becauſe he wants the 
Will of doing Good, and for that he is no 
longer Wicked, when Virtue has takeh poſ- 
ſellion of him; yet. we commonly . call it 
one, as we call a Man Illiterate that is not 
Learned, and Naked, that is not well clad; 
not but that the one can Read, and the 
other 15 Cover®d. 
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CHAP. XV. 


A General View of the Parts, and Duties of 
the Benefattor. 4 


HE three main Points in the Queſtion 

of Benefits, are, Firſt, a Fudic:ous 
Choice in the Objeft;, Secondly, in the Mat- 
zer of our Benevolence; And, Thirdly, a 
Gracious Felicity in the Manner of expref- 
ſing it. Bur, there are alſo incumbentup- 
on. the Benefactor other Conſiderations, 
which will deſerve a Place in this Dif 


* courlſe. 


IT js not enough to do one Good Turn, 
and todo it with a good Grace too, unleſs 
we follow it with more; and without either 


* 0bljzati- * Upbraiding, or Repining. It is a Com- 
ens muſt be mon ſhift, to charge that upon the Ingrati- 


tude of the Receiver, which, in truch, 1s 
moſt commonly the Levity, and Indiſcreti- 
on of the-Giver ; for,all Circumſtances muſt 
be duely weigh*d, to Conſummate the ACti- 
on. Some there are that we find Ungrate- 
ful; but, what with our Frowardneſs.,Change 
of Humour,and Reproaches, there are more 
that we make ſo. And, this 1s the Bulineſs : 
We Give with Deſign, and, moſt ro thoſe 
that are able to give moſt again. We Give 
to the Covetous, and to the Ambitious; to 


thoſe that can never be Thankful ; (for 
their 
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their deſires are Inſatiable) and ro thoſe 
that will not. He that is a Tribune, would 
be a Prztor ; the Prztor a Conſul; never 
reflecting upon what he was, but only look- 
ing forward to what he would be.People are 
{till Computing, 44«ft I loſe this, or that Be- 
refit ? if it be loſt, the fault lies in the ull 
beſtowing of it; for, rightly plac'd, it is as 
good as Conſecrated; if we be deceived in 
another, let us not be deceived in our ſelves 
too. A Charitable Man will mend the Mat- 
ter; and ſay to himielf, perhaps he has forgot 
it ; perchance he could not ;, perhaps he will yet 

Requite it, A Patient Creditor will, of an ill 

Pay-maſter, in time, make a good Creditor ; 

an Obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an il] dit- 

poſition g as a Barren Soy] 1s made Fruit- 

' ful by Care and Tillage. But let a Man be 

never ſo Ungrateful, or Inhamane ; he ſhall 

never deſtroy the Satisfaction of my having 

done a good Office, 


* BUT, What ifothers will be wicked? « jp ,, 
Does it follow that we muſt be ſo too? If perſevere 
others will be Ungrateful, muſt we there- in doing 
fore be Inhumane ?. To Give, and to Lole, 99%: 
is Nothing ;. but to Loſe, and to Give ſtil}, * 

. 1s thePart of a great Mind. And the others, 
in effect, is the greater Loſs; for, the one 
does but loſe his Benefit, and the other loſes 
himſelf, The light ſhines upon the Pro- 
fane and Sacrilegious, as well as upon the 
Righteous. How many diſappointments do 
we meet with in our Wivyes, and COR, 
G : an 
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and yet we couple ſtill? He that has loſt one 
Batre!, hazards another. T he Mariner pats 
to Sea againaftera Wreck. An Illuſtrious 


Mind does not propoſe the Profit of a good 


Office, but the Duty. If the World be 
Wicked, we ſhould yet perſevere in Well- 
doing, even amongſt Evii Men. I had ra- 
ther never receive a Kindneſs, than never 
beſtow one: not to return a Benefit is the 
Greater Sin, but not to Confer it, is the Ear- 
lier. We cannot propoſe to our ſelves a 
more glorious Example, than that of the 
Almighty, who neither needs, nor expects 
any thing from us; and yet he 1s continually 
ſhowring down, and diſtributing his Mer- 
cies and his Graces among us; not only for 
our Neceſlities, but alſo for our Delights : 
as Fruits, and Seaſons; Rain, and Snn-ſhine ; 
Veins of Water, and of Metal; and all this 
to the Wicked, as well as to the Good; 


and without any other end than-the com- 


mon Benefit of the Receivers, With what 
Face then can we -be Mercenary one to 
another, that have receiy'd all things from 
Divine Providence grat:s ? ?Fis a common 
ſaying, 7 gave- ſuch, or ſuch a Man ſo much 
Honey, 1 would 1 had thrown. it into 'the 
Sea. And yet the Merchant Trades again 
after a Piracy; and' the Banker ventures 
afreſh after a bad Security. He that will do 
no good Offices after a diſappointment, 
muſt ſtand ſtill, and do juſt nothing at all. 
The Plow goes on after a Barren Year; 
and, while, the Aſhes are yet warm, - 
raile 
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raiſe anew houſe upon the Ruines of a for- 
mer. What Obligation can be greater than 
thoſe, which Children receive from their 
Parents? And yer, ſhould we give them 
over in their Infaricy, it were all to no pur- 
poſe.: Benefits, like Grain, muſt be fol- 
low'd from the Seed to the Harveſt. [ will 
not ſo much as leave any place for Ingra- 
titnde. I will purſue, and I will encompals 
the Receiver with Benefits; ſo that let him 
look which way he will, his Benefactor 
ſhall be ſtill in his Eye, even when he would 
avoid his own Memory. And then 1 will 
remit to one Man, becauſe he calls for®c; to 
another. becauſe he does not ; to a third, be- 
cauſe he is Wicked ; and, toa fourth, be- 
cauſe- he is the Contrary. Pl] caſt-away a 
Good Turn upon' a Bad Man, and [I'll re- 


quite a Good one. The one, becauſe it is 


my Duty ; and the other, thar | may not be 
in his Debr. I donot love to hear any Man 
complain, That he has met with a Thank- 
leſs Man. If he has met bur with one, he 
has either been very Fortunate,' or very 
Careful. And yet Care is not ſufficient. For, 
there Is no way to ſcape the hazard of 1o- 
ling a Benefit, but the not beſtowing of it; 
and, to neglect a Duty to my ſelf, for fear 
another ſhould abuſe it. It is anothers fault 
if he be Ungrateful,but it is mine if 1 do not 
Give. Tofind one Thankful Man,lI will Ob- 
lige a great many that are not ſo. The Bu- 
lineſs of Mankind would be at a ſtand, if we 
Mould do nothing for fear of Miſcarriages in 

TH Matters 
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Matters of uncertain Event. I will try, and 
believe all things, before I give any man 
over, and do all that is poſſible that I may 
not loſe a Good Office, and a Friend toge- 
ther. What do I know, but he may miſunder- 
ſtand the Obligation ? Buſineſs may have put it 
out of his head, or taken him off front : He may 
have ſlipt his Opportunity : 1 will ſay, in Ex- 
cuſe of Humane Weakneſs, That one mans 
Memory is not ſufficient for all things; Ir is 
but of a limited Capacity, ſo as to hold on- 
ly fo much, and no more; and when it is 
once full, it muſt let out part of what it had, 
to take in any thing beſide; and the laſt Be- 
nefit ever ſits cloſelt to us. In our Youth, we 
forget the Obligations of our Infancy, and 
when we are Men, we forget thoſe of our 
Youth. If nothing will prevail, let him 
keep what he has and welcome ; but let 
him have a care of Returning evil for good, 
and making it dangerous for a man to do 
his duty. I would no more give a Benefit to 
ſuch a man, than I would lend money. to a 
beggerly Spendthrift ; or depoſite any in the 
hands of a known Knight of the Poſt. How- 
ever the Caſe ſtands, an Ungrateful Perſon 
is never the better for a Reproach; if he be 
already harden'd in his Wickedneſs, he gives 
no heed to't; and; if he be not, it turns a 
doubtful Modeſty into an Incorrigible Im- 
pudence: . Beſide that, he watches for ill 
Words, to pick a Quarrel with them. 


A'S 
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2 AS the Benefactor is not to upbraid a * There 
Benefit, ſo neither to delay it : The one is _—_ be 
tireſome, and the other-odious. We muſt 77% ® 


not hold Men in hand, as Phyſicians. and 
Surgeons do their Patients, and keep them 
longer in fear, and pain, than needs, only 
to magnifie the Cure. A. Generons Man 
gives eaſily; and Receives as he Gives, but 


never Exacts. He rejoyces in the Return, 


and Judges favourably of it whatever it be, 
and Contents himſelf with a bare Thank 


for a Requital. ?Tis a harder Matter with: 


ſome to get the Benefit, after *tis promis'd, 
than the firſt promiſe of it; there muſt be 
ſo many Friends made in the Caſe: - One 
mult be defir?d to ſolicite another; and he 
muſt be entreated to move a 'I hird, and a 
Fourth muſt be at laſt beſought' ro receive 
it; ſo that the Author, upon the upſhot, 
has the leaſt ſhare in the Obligation. Ir is 
then welcome when it comes free, and with- 
out deduction: and no Man either to-Inter- 
cept, to Hinder, or to Detain it.. And, let- 
it be of ſuch a Quality too, that it be:not 
only delightful in the Receiving, but after 
It is Recely'd: which it will certainly be, 
if we do but obſerve this Rule, never todo 
any thing for another, which we could not 
honeſtly deſire for our ſelves. 


G 3 


x 


the domg 
of a Bene- 


fit, 
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C H: AP. XVi. 
How the Receiver ought ro behave himſelf. 


HERE are certain Rules, in Common, 
betwixt the Giver,and the Receiver; 
We muſt do both chearfully, that the Gi- 
Ver may Receive:the Fruit of his Benefit in 
the.very act of beſtowing it. It is a juſt 
ground of: SatisfaCtion, to /ce a Friend plea- 
ied; byt, it is. much-more, to make him fo. 
The Intention of the-One is to be ſuited to 
the Intention of the other ; and, there muſt 
be an Enlation betwixt them, whether ſhall 
Oblige malt Let the one ſay, That he has 
Recgj'd.a Benefit, and let the other per- 
ſyage-himfelf that he has not Return'd it. 
Let the one-fay, 7 am paid; and the other, 
1 am yea in your Debt; let the Benefaftor 
acquitthe Receiver, and the Receiver bind 
humſelf: The frankneſs of the diſcharge 
heightens the Obligation. It 1s in Conver- 
{ation, as in a Tenns-Court: Benefits are to 
be toſt like Balls; the longer the Reſt, the 
better are the Gameſters. The Giver, in 
ſome;Reipect, has the Odds, becauſe (as 
10 a Race) he ſtarts firſt, and the other 
muſt ule great diligence ro overtake him. 
The Return muſt be larger than the firſt 
Obligation, to come up to't; and It is a 
Kind of Ingratitude, not to render It with 
Intereſt, In a Matter of Money, *Tis a 
Common 
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common thing to pay a Debt out of Courſe, 
and before it be due;z but we account our 
ſelves. to owe nothing; for a Good Office ; 
whereas the Benefit increaſes by delay. So 
Inſenſible are we of the moſt important at- 
fair of ' Humane Life. That Man were 
doubtleſs in a Miſerable Condition, thar 
could neither ſee, nor -hear, nor taſte, nor 
feel, nor ſmell: but, How much more un- 
happy. is he then, that wanting a ſenſe of 
Benefits, loſes the greateſt Comfort in Na- 
ture; inthe Bliſs of Giving,and Receiving 
them ? He that takes a Beneliit as It is meant, 
isin the-right; for, the BenetaCtor has then 
his end, and his only end, when the Re- 
ceiver is Grateful. 

THE more glorious part, in appearance, 
is that'of the Giver; but, * the Receiver 
has undoubredly the harder Game to play, 
in many regards, There are ſome from 
whom | would not accept of a Benefit; that 
is, to ſay, from thoſe upon whom I would 
not beſtow one. For, Why ſhould not I ſcorn 
to receive a Benefit, where I am aſham'd to 
owe it? And, I would yet be more tender 
too, where | Receive, than where l Give; 


03 


' The Re- 
ceirer has 
the harder 
C:ame to 


Play. 


for, *tis a torment to be in Debt, where a ! 


Man has no mind to pay; as It is the great- 
elt delight imaginable to be engag?d by a 
Friend, whom I ſhould yet have a Kindneſs 
tor, if I were never ſo much diſoblig?d. lr 
IS a pain to an honeſt, and a generous Mind, 
to lie under a duty of affection againit In- 
clination. I do not ſpeak here of Wiſe 
G 4 Men, 


4 
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Men, that love to do what they ought to 
do-; that have their Paſſions at Command ; 
that preſcribe Laws to themſelves, and keep 
them when they have done; but,. of Men, 
in a State of ImperfeCtion, that may have a 
good will perhaps to be honeſt, and yet be 
over-born by the Conrumacy of their Af- 
feftions. We muſt therefore have a Care 
to whom we become oblig?d : and, I would 
be much ſtricter yet in the Choice of a Cre- 
ditor for Benefits, than for Money. In'the 
one Caſe, ?cis but paying what | had, and 
the Debt is diſcharg?d : In the other, I do 
not only owe more, but when I have paid 
that, I am ſtill in Arriere: And, this Law 
is the very foundation of Friendſhip. I will 
{uppoſe my ſelf a Priſoner; and a notorious 
Viilain offers to lay down a Sum of Money 
for my Redemption. F:xf, ſhall I make uſe 
of this Money, or no? Secondly, it I do, 
What Return ſhall I make him for*t? To 
the Firſt Point, I will take it; but, only as 
aDebt, not as a Benefit, that ſhall ever tye 
me to a Friendſhip with him : And Second- 
Iy, my Acknowledgment ſhall be only cor- 
reſpondent to ſuch an Obligation. It is a 
School-Queſtion, Whether or no Bratz, 
that thought Ceſar not fit to live, (and 
put himſelf in the head of a Conſpiracy a- 
gainlt him) could honeſtly have Receiv'd 
his Life from Ceſar, if he had fallen into 
Ce/ar*s power, without examining whatrea- 
fon mov?d him to that Action? How great 
a Man icever he was in other Caſes, with- 
: | out 
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out diſpute he was extreamly'out in this, 
and below the dignity of his Profeſlion. For 
a Stoick to fear the Name of a King, when 
yet Monarchy is the beſt State of Govern- 
ment 3 or there to hope for Liberty, where 
ſo great rewards were propounded, both 
for Tyrants and their Slaves; For him to 
imagine, ever to bring the Laws to their 
former State, where ſo many thouſand lives 
had been loſt in the Conteſt, not ſo much 
whether they ſhould ſerve or no, but who 
ſhould be their Maſter : He was ſtrangely 
miſtaken ſure in the Nature and Reaſon of 
things, to Phanſy, that when Fulius was 
gone, ſome body elſe would not ſtartup in 
his place, when there was yet a 4 arquin 
found, after ſo many Kings that were de- 
ſtroy?d, either by Sword or Thunder : And 
yet the Reſolution is, That he might have 
Receiv'd it, but not as a Benefit ; for at that 
rate I owe my Life to every Man that does 
not take it away. 


. 2 GRACINUS FULIUS (whom Cali- * 4 Bene- 


fit refus'd 
for the per- 


_ gu{aputto death, out of a pure Malice to his 
Virtue) had a conſiderable Sum of Mone 
ſent, him from Fabizs Perſicus ( a Man of 
Great and Infamous Example) as a Contri- 
bution toward the Expence of Plays , and 
other Publick Entertainments; but Julius 
would not, Recelve it; and ſome of his 
Friends, that had an Eye more upon the 
- Preſent, than the Preſenter,ask*d him, with 
fome freedome, What he meant by refu- 
ſing it? Why (fayes he) Do you think, that 
| Pill 


ſon. 
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Pl take Money, where T would 10t take {o mach 
as a Glaſs of Wine ? After this, Rebilus' (a 

Man of the ſame ſtamp) ſent him a greater 
Sum upon the ſame ſcore. ' Tow muſt excuſe 
me (ſayes he to the Meſſenger) for 1- would 
not take any thing of Perſicus neither. 


T O match this Scruple of Receiving 

Money. with another of Keeping it ; and the 

Sum not above Three pence, or a Groat at 

* 4 Pyrha- moſt : 3 There was A certain Pythagorean 
that Contracted with a Cobler for a pair of 

Shooes, and ſome three or four days after, 

going to pay him his Money, the ſhop was 

ſhut up ; and when he had knock'd a great 

while at the door, Friend (ayes a Fellow) 

you may hammer your heart oxt there, for the 
Man that you look for is Dead. And when our 
Friends are dead , we hear no more News of 
them: but yours that are to live again, will ſhift 
well enough (alluding to Pythaporas his Tranſ- 

migration ) Upon this the Philoſopher went 

away, with his Money chinking in his hand, 
and well enough content to fave it : at laſt 
his Conſcience took check at it, and, upon 


Reflexion, Though the Man be: dead (ayes 
he) to Others, he is alive to Thee; pay him 
what thou oweſt him: and fo he went back 
preſently,and thruſt it into his Shop through 
the Chink of the door. 
*is our part to find where to pay it ; and to 
do it without asking too ; for whether the 
Creditor be good, or bad, the Debt is ſtill 


Whatever we owe, 


” he 


IF 


Sn... op 7 
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| that is not read in Quoines, refuſes to take 
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4 1 F a Benefit be forc'd upon me,as' from + 4 forced 
a Tyrant, or a Superior, where it may* be Benefit. 
dangerous to refuſe ; this is rather obeying 

than Receiving,where the neceſlity deſtroys 

the choice ; the-way. to know whar | have a 
Mind to do, is to leave me at liberty , whe- 

ther | will do it or no; but, its yet a Be- 

nefit ifa Man does me good in ſpite-of my 
Teeth; as It is none, ifI do any Man good 
againſt my Will. A Man may both hate,and 

yet Receive a Benefit at the ſame time; the 
Money is never the worſe, becauſe a Fool, 


it, If the thing be good for the Receiver, 
and ſo intended. no matter how 111 Pris taken. 
Nay, the Receiver may be oblig'd; and not 
know it: But, there can beno Benefit,which 
is unknown to the Giver. Neither will I, 
upon any Terms, receive a Benefit from a 
Worthy Perſon that may do him a Miſchief : 
It is the part of an Enemy, to ſave himſelf, 
by doing another Man harm. | | 
5BUI Whatever we do, let us be ſure 5 Keep 2 
always to keep a Grateful Mind. It is not Grateful 
enough to ſay, What Requital ſhall a poor Ain 
Man offer to a Prince; or, a Slave to his 
Patron ? When it is the glory of Gratitude, 
that 1t depends only upon the good will. 
Suppoſe a Man defends my Fame; delivers 
me from Beggery ; faves my Life ; or gives 
me Liberty, that is more than Life. How 
ſhall I be grateful ro that Man ? I will re- 
cetve, cheriſh, and rejoice in the Benefit. 
Take it kindly, and ir isrequited ; not that 
the 
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the Debt it ſelf is diſcharg?d, but it is never” 
theleſsa diſcharge of the Conſcience. 1 will 
yet diſtinguiſh betwixt a Debtor that be. 
comes inſolvent by Expences upon Whores 
and Dice; and another that is undone by 
Fire, or Thieves; Nor do 1 take this Gra- 
Litude for a Payment; but there is no dan- 
Ws © C—_—y of being Arreſted for ſuch 
a Debt. | | 


© Weforuld 5 IN the Return of Beneſits, let us be rea- 


be chearful, 
but mt 1m- 


en 


dy, and chearful, but not preſſing. There 


1s as much greatneſs of Mind in the owing 


the return- Of a gaod Turn, as in the doing of it; 


4 of Be- and, we muſt no more force a requital out 
nels, 


of Seaſon, than be-wanting in it. He that 
precipitates a Return, does as good as ſay, 
1 am weary of being in this Mans Debt ; not 
but that the baſtening of a Requital , as 
a good Office, is a Commendable Diſpo- 
fition ;: but *tis another thing , to do it as 
a Diſcharge ; for, it looks like caſting off 
a heavy, and a troubleſome Burthen. *Tis 
for the Benefactor to ſay, when he will re- 
ceive.it; no matter for the Opinion of the | 
World, ſo long as | gratifie my own Con- 
ſcience ; for 1 cannot be miſtaken in my 
ſelf, but another may. He that is over- 
ſolicitous to return a Benefit, thinks the o- | 
ther ſo likewiſe to receive it. If he had 
rather we ſhould keep it, Why ſhould we 
refuſe, and preſume to diſpoſe of his Trea- 
ſure, who may call it in, or let it lye out, 
at his choice? ?Tis as much a fault, to' | 
receive what I ought not , as not to = 
what 


) 
y 
Go 
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what I ought: for, the Giver has the Pri- 
viledge of Chuſing his own time for Re- 


celving. 


7SOME are too proud in the confer- ? There 

muſt be ng 
ride, et- - 

ther mm the 


ring of Benefits ; others, in the Receiving 
of thew,, which is, to ſay the Truth, in- 


tolerable. The ſame Rule ſerves both crferring, 


ſides, as in the Caſe of a Father, and 4 or in the 


Son ; a Husband, and a Wife ; one Friend, Recerung 


or Acquaintance, and another, where the 25 


Duties are- known and common. There 
are ſome that will not Receive a' Benefit, 
but in. Private ; nor thank you fort bnt in 
your Ear, or in a Corner ; there muſt be 
nothing under Hand, and Seal, no Broak- 
ers, Notaries, or Witneſſes in the Caſe: 


' This is not ſo much a Scruple of modeſty, 


as a kind of denying the Obligation, and 
only a leſs harden'd Ingratitude. Some re- 
ceive Benefits ſo coldly, and indifferently, 
that a Man would think the Obligation lay 
on the other ſide, as who ſhould ſay, Wel, 
ſince you will needs have it ſo, I am content to 
take it, Some again, ſo careleſly, as if they 
hardly knew of any ſuch thing; whereas 
we ſhould rather Aggravate the matter, 


You cannot Imagine huw many you have oblig?d. 


inthis Att : there never was ſo great, ſo kind, 
ſo ſeaſonable a Conrteſie. Furnius never gain'd 
io much upon Augrſtus, as by a Speech, 
upon the getting ot his Fathers Pardon for 
ſiding with Anthony, This Grace, ſayes he, 
is the only Injury that ever Caeſar did me; for 


| #t hasput me upon a neceſſity of Living, and 


Dying 


Fo 


*d 


Dying UVugrateful, ?Tis. ſafer to affront 


ſome people, than to oblige them ; for the 
better a Man deſerves, the worſe they'l 
ſpeak of him : asif the profeſling of open 
hatred to their Benefactors, were an Ar- 
gument, that they lye under no Obligati- 
on. Some people are fo ſour , and ill-nz- 
tur*d, that they take it for an Afront .t9 
have an Obligation, or a Return offer' 
them, to the diſcouragement both of Boun- 
ty, and of Gratitude together. The not 
doing, and the not receiving of Benefits, 
are equally a Miſtake. He that refuſes,a 
new one, ſeems to be offended at an old 


one: and yet ſometimes I would neither 


return a Benefit, no nor ſo much as re- 
celve it if 1 might. 
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CHERETP XAVIE 
Of Gratitude. 
T TE that preaches Gratitude, pleads the 


Cauſe both of God and Man; for, 
without it, we can neither be Sociable, nor 


Religious. There is a ſtrange delight in the 


very purpoſe, and Contemplation of it , as 
well as in the Action; when I can ſay to 
my ſelf, 7 love my Benefattor ; What is there 
in this World that 1 would not do to oblige, 
and ſerve him ? Where I have not the means 
ofa Requital, the very Meditation of it 
is ſufficient. A Man 1s never the leſs an Ar- 
tiſt, for not having his Tools about him ; 
or a Muſician, becauſe he wants his Fiddle ; 
Nor is he the leſs brave, becauſe his hands 
are bound : or, the worſe Pilot, for being 
vpon dry Ground. If 1 have only a Will 
to be grateful, Il am ſo. Let me beupon the 
Wheel; or, under the hand of the Executi- 
oner; Let me be burnt Limb by Limb, and 
my whole Body dropping in the Flames, 
a good Conicience ſupports me in all Ex- 
treams : Nay,it is comfortable even in death 
itſelf: For, when we come to approach 
that point, What care do we take to ſum- 
mon, and call to mind all our Benefactors, 
and the good Offices they have done us, 
that we may leave the World fair, and ſer 
our Minds in Order. Without Gratitude we 
can 


J2 


We muſt be 
grateful in 
deſpite of 
all Oppoſi- 


tions, 
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can neither have Security, Peace, nor Repy- 
tation : And, it is not therefore theleſs de- 
ſirable, becauſe it draws many Adventitious 
Benefits along with it. Suppoſe the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars had no other buſineſs, 
than only to paſs over our Heads, without 
any effect upon our Minds, or Bodies ; 
without any regard to our Health, Fruits, 
or Seaſons: a Man could hardly lifc up his 
Eyes towards the Heavens without wonder 
and veneration, to ſee ſo many Millions of 
Radiant Lights, and to obſerve their Cour- 
ſes, and Revolutions, even without any re- 
ſpect to the Common good of the'Univerſe. 
But when we come to conſider, that Provi- 
dence and Nature, are ſtill at work when we 
ſleep; with the admirable Force, and Ope- 
ration of their Influences and Motions, we 
cannot then but acknowledge their Orna- 
ment to be the leaſt part of their value; 
and that they are more to be eſteem?d for 
their Virtue, than for their Splendor. Their 
main End, and U(e, is matter of Life, and 
Neceſlity, though they may ſeem to us 
more confiderable for their Majeſty and 
Beauty.And ſo it is with Gratitude; we love 
it _ for Secondary Ends, than for it 
Self. | 
N O Man can be Grateful without con- 
temning thoſe things that put the Common 
People out of their Wits. We muſt go 
into Baniſhment ; lay down our Lives ; Beg- 
gar, and expoſe our ſelves to Reproaches : 
Nay, it is oftzn ſeen, that Loyalty ſuffers the 

| | Puniſhment 
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' Puniſhment due to Rebellion; and, that 
Treaſon receives the Rewards of Fidelity. 
As the Benefits of it are many, and great, 
ſo are the hazards, which is the Caſe, more 
or leſs, of all other Virtues : and it were 
hard, if this, above the reſt, ſhould be both 
painful and fruitleſs : ſo that though we 
may go currently on with it in ſmooth way, 
we muſt yet prepare, and reſolve, (if need 
be) to force our paſſage to'r, even if the 


way were cover*d with Thorns, and Ser- ' 


pents; and, fall back, fall edge, we muſt be 
Grateful ſtill. Grateful for the Virtue ſake, 
and Grateful over and above upon the point 
of Intereſt ; for, it preſerves old Friends, 
and gains: new ones. It is not our buſineſs: 
to fiſh for one Benefit with another; and 
by beſtowing a little, to get more : or to 
oblige for any ſort of Expedience, but be- 
cauſe I ought to do it, and becauſe I love 
it ; and that to ſuch a degree, that if I could 
not be Grateful,withour appearing the con- 
trary; if I could not return a Benefit with- 
out being ſuſpeted of doing an Injury ; 
in deſpite of Ilnfamy it ſelf, I would yet be 
Grateful. No Man is greater in my eſteem, 
than he that ventures the Fame to preſerve 
the Conſcience of an honeſt Man ; the one 
Is but Imaginary, the other Solid, and In- 
eſtimable. I cannot call him Grateful, who, 
in the inſtant of returning one Benefit, has 
his Eye upon another. He that is Grateful 
for Profit or Fear, is like a Woman that is 
| honeſt only upon the Score of Reputation. 
H 2 AS 
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 Grati- 2 As Gratitude is a Neceſlary, and a Glo- 
rade is an rjous, fo is it alſo an Obvious, a Cheap,and 
=o 4 an eaſie Virtue : So Obvious, . that where- 
an eaſes Toever there is a Life, there is a place for 
Virtue, it: So Cheap, that the Covetous Man may 
be Grateful without Expence; and fo Eafte, 
that the Sluggard may be ſo likewiſe, with- 
out Labour. And yet it is not without its 
Niceties too; for, there may be a Time, a 
Place, or Occaſion, wherein I ought not 
to return a Benefit; Nay, wherein I may 
better diſown it, than deliver it. 
2 *75 ow 3LET it be underſtood, by the way, 
rhing to be that ?cis one thing to be Grateful for-a good 
Grateful Office, and another thing to Return it : the 
for # neo good Will is enough in one Caſe, being as 
'*.-» much as the one ſide demands, and the 
ching to Other promiſes; but the Effet is requiſite 
Returnit, in the other. The Phyſician that has done 
his beſt, is acquitted, though the Patient 
dies; and ſo is the Advocate, though the 
Clyent may loſe his Cauſe. The General 
of an Army, though the Battle be loſt, is 
yet worthy of Commendation, if he has 
diſcharg*d all the parts of a prudent Com- 
mander; In this Caſe the one -acquits him. 
ſelf, though the other be never the better 
for*t. He is a Grateful Man that is always 
willing and ready; and he that ſeeks for all - 
means, and occaſions of requiting a Bene- 
fit, though without attaining his end, does 
_ a great deal more than the Man, that with- 
out any trouble makes an immediate Re- 
turn. Suppoſe my Friend a Priſoner, - 
that 
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that I have ſold my Eſtate for his Ranſom : 
I put to Sea in Foul Weather, and upon a 
Coaſt that's peſter*d with Pyrats:my Friend 
happens to be Redeen?d before I come to 
the place; my Gratitude is as much to be 
eſteem'd, as if he had been a Priſoner ; 
and, if I had been taken, and robb*d my 
lf, it would ſtill have been the ſame Caſe. 
Nay, there is a Gratitude in the very 
Countenance; for an honeſt Man bears his 
Conſcience in his Face, and propounds the 
requital of a good turn in the very moment 
of receiving it : he is Chearful, and Confi- 
dent ; and in the poſſeſſion of a true Friend- 
ſhip, deliver?d from all Anxiety. There 
is this difference betwixt a Thankful Man, 
and an Unthankful; the one is always pleas?d 
in the good he has dove, and the other 
only-once, in what he has rece:zv*d. There 
muſt be a Benignity in the Eſtimation 
even of the ſmalleſt Offices; and ſuch a 
Modeſty as appears to be oblig*d in what- 
ſoever it gives. AS lt is indeed a very great 
Benefit, the opportunity of doing a good 
Office to a worthy Man ; He that attends to 
. the preſent, and remembers what?s paſt, 
ſhall never be Ungrateful. But, who ſhall 
judge in the Caſe? for a Man may be 
Grateful without making a Return, and 
Ungrateful with ic. Our beſt way is to 
help every. thing by a fair Interpretation; 
and whereſoever there is a doubt, to allow 
It the moſt favourable conſtruction : for 
he that is exceptious at words, or looks, has 
| H 2 a Mind 
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a Mind to pick a Quarrel. For my own part, 
when I come to caſt up my Accompt, and. 
know what I owe, and to whom, though I 
make my return ſooner to ſome, and later 
to others, as occaſion or fortune will give 
me leave, yet Pll be juſt to all. I will be 
Grateful to God; to:Man; to thoſe that 
have oblig*d me; nay, even to thoſe that 
have oblig'd my Friends. I am bound in, 
Honour, and in Conſcience, to be thankful 
for what I have receiv*d; and if 1 be not 
yet full, it ts ſome pleaſure ſtill that I may 
hope for more. For the Requital of a Fa- 
vour; there muſt be Virtue,Occaſion, Means, 
and Fortune. 

I T is a Common thing to ſcrew up Ju- 


+ A Man tice to the pitch of an Injury. 4 A Man 
may be 0- may be Over-Righteous;, and, W hy not Over- 


ver-grate- 


ct Grateful too? There is a Miſchlevous ex- 


a5 OVCr- 


ceſs, that borders ſo cloſe upon Ingrati- 


rizhteows, tude, that it is no eaſte matter to diſtin- 

guiſh the one from the other : but, in re- 
gard that there is good Will in the bottom 
of it, ( however diſtemper'd ; for it is effe- 
ftually bur Kindneſs out of the Wits) we 
ſhall diſcourſe it under the Title of Grati- 
tude Miſtaken. 
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Gratitude Miſt aken. 


O refuſe a good Office, not ſo much 
becauſe we do not need it, as becauſe 

we would not be indebted for it, is a kind 
of Phantaſtical Ingratitude ; and ſomewhat 
a-Kin to that Nicety of humour on the 
other ſide, of being Over-Grateful ; only 
«it lies another way,and ſeems to be the more 
pardonable Ingratitude of the two. Some 
People take it for a great Inſtance of their 
good Will, to be ſtill wiſhing their Bene- 
fattors, ſuch or ſuch a Miſchief; only, for- 
ſooth, that they themſelves might be the 
happy Inſtruments of their Releaſe. Theſe 
Men do like extravagant Lovers, that take 
it for a great proof of their Aﬀection, to 
wiſh one another Baniſt'd, Beggar*d, or 
Diſeas*d, that they might have the oppor- 
tunity of interpoſing to their relief. What 
difference is there betwixt ſuch Wiſhing and 
- Curſing ? Such an Aﬀection and a Mortal 
Hatred ? The Intent is good, yow'll ſay, 
but this is a Miſapplication of it. Let ſuch 
a one fall into my Power; or into the hands 
of his Enemies, his Creditors, or the Com- 
mon People, and no Mortal be able to 
reſcue him but my ſelf. Let his Life, his 
Liberty, and his wy 9m lye all at 
Stake, and no Creature, but my (elf, in Con- 
H3 dition 
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dition to ſuccour him, And why all this, but 
becauſe he has oblig?d me, and I would re- 
quite him ? If this be Gratirude, to pro- 
pound Jayles, Shackles, Slavery, War,Beg- 
?ary, tothe Man that you would requite ; 
What would you do where you are Ungrate- 
ful? This way of Proceeding, over and 
above that it is impious in it ſelf, is likewiſe 
over-haſty, and unſeaſonable : for, he that 
goes too faſt, is as much to blame, as he 
that does not move at all (to ſay nothing 
of the Injuſtice) for if 1 had never been 
oblig?d, I ſhould neyer have wiſh'd it. T here 
are Seaſons wherein a Benefit 1s neither to 
be Receiv'd, nor Requited. To preſs a 
Return upon me, when 1 do not deſire it, 
is Unmannerly ; but it is worſe to force me 
to deſire it, How rigorous would he be to 
exact a Requital, who is thus eager to re- 
turn it { To wiſh a Man in diſtreſs, that I 
may relieve him ; is, firſt to wiſh him Mi- 
ſerable; to wiſh that he may ſtand in need 
of any body, is againſf Him; and to wiſh 
that he may ſtand in need of Me, is for my 
ſelf So that my buſineſs is not ſo much a 
Charity to my Friend, as the Cancelling of 
a Bond : Nay, it is half way the wiſh of an 
Enemy. - It is Barbarous to wiſh a Man in 
Chains,Slavery, or Want,only to bring him 
out again: Let me rather wiſh him pow- 
erful, and happy, and my ſelf indebted to 
him. * By Nature, we are prone to Mercy, 
Humanity, Compaſſion; may we be excited 
to be more ſo, by the Number of the wr =p 

py " EI al; 
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ful ; may their Namber increaſe, and may 


we have no need of trying them. 


I T is not for an honeſt Man to make 


way to a Good Office by a Crime; * as if We muft 


a Pilot ſhould pray for a Tempeſt, that he 
might prove his Skill ; or a General wiſh his 


Army routed, that he might ſhew himſelf come of ir. 


a great Commander in recovering of the 
day. ?Tis throwing of a Man into a Ri- 
ver, to take him out again. *Tis an Obli- 
gation, I confeſs, to cure a Wound, or a 
Diſeaſe; but, to make that Wound, or Dif- 
eaſe, on purpoſe to Cure it, is a moſt per- 
yerſe Ingratitude. Is is barbarous even to 
an Enemy, much more to a Friend ; For, 
it is not ſo much to do him a Kindneſs, as 
to put him in need of it. Of the two, let 
it be rather. a Scar, than a Wound; and 
yet it would be better to have it neither. 
Rome had been little beholden to Scep:o, if 
he had prolong'd the Pur:ique War, that he 
might have the finiſhing of it at laſt ; or to 
the Deczz, for dying for their Country, if 
they had firſt brought it to the laſt Extre- 
mity of needing their Devotion. It may. 
be a good Contemplation, but it is a lewd 
Wiſh. e&zeas had never been ſirnamed the 
Pious, if he had wiſh'd the ruine of his 
Country, only that he might have the ho- 
nour of taking his Father out of the Fire. 
'Tis the Scandal of a Phyſician to make 
Work, and irritate a Diſeaſe, and to ror- 
ment his Patient for the Repuration of his 
Cure, If a Man ſhould openly imprecate 
H 4 Poyer3 
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Poverty, Captivity, Fear, or Danger, up- 
on a Perſon that be has been Oblig*d to, 
would not the whole World condemn him 
for*t? And, What's the difference; but 
that the One is only 'a Private Wiſh, and 
the Other, a Publick Declaration ? R«- 
71:45 was told in his Exile, that for his 
Comfort, there would be &er long a Civil 
War, that would bring all the Baniſh'd 
Men Home again. God forbid, ſays he, for 
I had rather my Country ſhould bluſh for my Ba- 
#»iſhment, than MMourn for my Return, How 
much more honourable is it to Owe chear- 
fully, than to Pay diſhoneſtly ? It is the wiſh 
of an Enemy to take a Town, that he may 
preſerve it, and to be Victorious, that he 
may forgive; but, the Mercy comes after 
the Cruelty ; beſide, that it is an Injury both 
to God and Man, for the Man muſt be firſt 
afflited by Heaven, to be reliey?d by me. So 
that we impoſe the Cruelty upon God, and 
take the Compaiſlion to our ſelves, and, af 
the beſt, it is but a Curſe that makes way for 
a-Bleſſing ; the bare Wiſh is an Injury ; and, 
if it does not take effect,*tis becauſe Heayen 
has not heard our Prayers. Or,if they ſhould 
ſucceed, the fear it ſelf is a Torment : And, 
it is much more deſirable to have a firm, and 
unſhaken Security.*Tis Friendly to wiſh it in 
four Power to oblige me, if ever I chance to 
need 1t ; but it is unkind to wiſh me miſera- 
ble, that I may need it. How much more P1- 
ous is it, and Humane, to wiſh that I may 
never want the Occaſion of Obliging, = | 
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the Means of doing it ; nor ever have reaſon 
ro repent of what I havedone ? 


Do 


CHAP. KXIX. 
Of Ingratitude. 


NGRATITUDE is of all Crimes, that 
which we are to accompt the moſt Ve- 
nial in others, and the moſt Unpardonable 
in our ſelves. It is Impious to the higheſt de- 
gree ; for,it makes us fight againſt our Chil- 
dren, and our Altars. There are, there ever 
were, and there ever will be Criminals of 
all ſorts; as Murtherers, Tyrants, Thieves, 
Adulterers, Traytors, Robbers, and Sacri- 
legious Perſons; but, there is hardly any 
Notorious Crime without a Mixture of In- 
gratitude. It diſunites Mankind, and breaks 
the very Pillars of Society. And yet ſo far is 
this Prodigious W ickedneſs from being any 
wonder to us, that even thankfulneſs it ſelf 
were much the greater of the two. For Men 
are deterr*d from it by Labour, Expence, 
Lazineſs, Buſineſs ; or elſe diverted from it 
by Luſt, Envy, Ambition, Pride, Levity, Raſh- 
neſs, Fear : Nay, by the very Shame of Con- 
feſling what they have Receiv*d. And theUn- 
thankful Man has nothing to ſay for himſelf 
all this while; For,there needs neither Pains, 
nor Fortune, for the diſcharge of his Duty ; 
Beſide, the inward Anxiety, and Torment, 
when a Mans Conſcience makes him afraid 
of his own thoughts, TO 
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T O ſpeak againſt the Ungrateful, is to 


9 are all rail againſt Mankind; * for, even thoſe that | 
exgrateful. complain are guilty; nor do I ſpeak only 


of thoſe that do not live up to the ſtri&t 
Rule of Virtue ; but Mankind ir ſelf is de- 
generated, and loſt. We live unthankfully 
in this World, and we go {trugling and 
murmuring out of it; diffatisfy*d with our 
Lot; whereas we ſhould be Grateful for 
the Bleſſings we have enjoy'd, and account 
that ſufficient which Providence has appoin- 
ted for us: A little more time may make our 
Lives longer, but not happier ; and when- 
ſoever it is the pleaſure of God to call us, 
we mult obey ; and yet all this while we go 
on quarrelling at the World for what we' 
find in our ſelves, and we are yet more un- 
thankful to Heaven, than we are to one an- 
other. What Benefit can be great now 
to that Man that deſpiſes the Bounties of 
his Maker ? We would be as ſtrong as 
Elephants, as ſwift as Bucks, as light as 
Birds, and we complain that we have nat 
the Sagacity of Dogs ; the Sight of Eagles, 
the long Life of Ravens; nay, that we are 
not Immortal, and endu'd with the know- 
ledge of things to come. Nay, we take it 
1, that we are not God's upon Earth : ne- 
ver conſidering the Advantages of our Con- 
dition, or the Benignity of Providence in 
the Comforts that we enjoy. We ſubdue 
the ſtrongeſt of Creatures, and overtake 
the fleeteſt : We reclaim the Fierceſt, and 
out-wit the Craftieſt. We are within one 
degree 
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degree of Heaven it ſelf , and yet we ave 
not ſatisfied. Since there 1s not any one 
Creature which we had rather be , we take 
' jt ill that we cannot draw the United Ex. 
cellencies of all other Creatures into our 
ſelves. Why are we not rather thankful to 
thatGoodneſs, which has ſubjected the whole 
Creation to our Uſe, and Service ? 


2 THE Principal Cauſes of Ingrati- * Cauſes of 


03 


tude, are Pride, and Self-Conceipt, Avarice, Tngratt- 
Envy,&c. *Tisa familiar Exclamation, *Tis **** 


rrue, he did thisor that for me, but it came ſo 
late, and it was ſo little, I had Oen as good 
have been without it : If he had not groen it 
to me, he muſt have given it to ſome body elſe; 
it was nothing out of his own pocket : Nay, 
weare ſo Ungrateful, that he that gives us 
all we have, if he leaves any thing to him- 
ſelf, we reckon that he does us an injury. 
It coſt F#lius Ceſar his Life, the diſappoint- 
ment of his Unſatiable Companions; and 
yet he reſerv'dnothing of all that he got, 
to.himſelf, but. the liberty of diſpoſing it. 
There is no Benefit ſo large, but Maligni- 
ty will ſtill leſſen it : none ſo narrow, which 
a good Interpretation will not enlarge. 
No Man ſhall ever be Grateful, that views 
a Benefit on the wrong ſide; or takes a 
good Office by the wrong handle. The 
Avaritious Man is naturally Ungrateful, for 
he never thinks he has enough, but, with- 
out conſidering what he has, only Minds 
what he covets. Some pretend want of 
power to make a competent Return, and 
you 
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you ſhall find in others a kind of Graceleſs 
Modeſty, that makes a Man aſhanvd of 
r<quiting an Obligation, becauſe *tis a Con- 
feilion thathe has receiv*d-one. | 

» Nt r-. INOT toreturn one good Office for 
tarn Good Another, Is Inhumane, but to return evil 
for God is for good is Diabolical. There are too 
Inhumane, many even of this ſort, who, the more they 
fir = ;, Owe, the more they hate. There's nothing 
Diabolic, More dangerous than to oblige thoſe. Peo- 
ple, for when they are Conſcious of not 

paying the Debt, they wiſh the Creditor 

out of the way. It is a Mortal hatred, 

that which ariſes from the Shame of an 

abuſed Benefit. When we are on the ask- 

ing ſide, What a deal of cringing there is, 
and profeſſion ? Well, 1 ſhall never forge 

this Favour, It will be an eternal obligation 

z0-me, But, within a while, the Note is 
chang?d, and we hear no more words ont; 

till, by little and little, it is all quite for- 

gotten. So long as we ſtand in need of a 
Benefit, there is nothing dearer to us ; nor 

_ any thing cheaper, when we have receiv*d 

it. And yet a Man may as well refuſe to 

deliver up a Sum of Money that's left him 

in Truſt, without a Sute, as not to re- 

turn a good Office without asking ; and 

when we have no value any further for the 

Benefit, we do commonly care as little for 

the Author. People follow their Intereſt ; 

one Man is Grateful for his Convenience, 

and another Man is Ungrateful for the ſame 


Reaſon. 
x 4SOME 
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4 SOME are Ungrateful to their Coun- * There are, 


trey; and their own Countrey no leſs ©"zratefut 


Ungrateful to others; ſo that the Com- 


as well as 


plaint of Ingratitude reaches all Men. y,,,,,..c 
Does not the Son wiſh for the death of liis Mer. 


Father ? the Husband for that of his Wife ? 
&c. But, whocan look for Gratitude in an 
Age of ſo many Gaping, and Craving Ap- 
petites, where all People take, and none 
give? In an Age of Licence to all forts of 
Vanity, and Wickedneſs; as Luſt,Glutto- 
ny, Avarice, Envy, Ambition, Sloth, In- 
folence, Levity, Contumacy, Fear, Rafh- 
neſs, Private Diſcords, and Publick Evils, 
Extravagant and Groundleſs wiſhes, vain 
Confidences, Sickly Aﬀections, Shameleſs. 
Impieties, Rapine Authoriz*d, and the Vi- 
olation of all things Sacred and Profane. 
Obligations are purſu'd with Sword and 
Poyſon : Benefits are turn'd into Crimes ; 
and that Blood moſt Seditiouſly Spilt, for 
which every honeſt . Man ſhould expoſe his 
own. Thoſe that ſhould be the Preſer- 
vers of their Countrey , are the Deſtroy- 
ersof it z and *cis matter of Dignity to 
trample upon the Government ; the Sword 
gives the Law, and Mercenaries take u 
Arms againlt their Maſters. Among theſe 
turbulent, and unruly Motions, What hope 
is there of finding honeſty, or good Faith, 
which is the quiereſt of all Virtues ? There 
15no more lively Image of humane Life, 
than that of a Conquer'd City : there's nei- 
ther Mercy, Modeſty, nor Religion ; and 
if 
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if we forget our Lives, we may well for- 
get our Benefits. The World abounds with 
Examples of Ungrateful Perſons, and no 
kſs with thoſe of Ungrateful Governments, 
Was not Cataline Ungrateful ? Whoſe Ma- 
lice aim'd, not only at the Maſtering of 
his Countrey, but at the total deſtruction 
of it, by calling inan Inveterate, and Vin- 
dictive Enemy from beyond the Alpes, to 
wreak their long thirſted-for Revenge; and 
to Sacrifice the Lives of as many noble Rv 
mays, as might ſerve to anſwer and appeaſe 
the Ghoſts of the Slaughter*d Gaules ? Way 
not Marins Ungrateful ? that from a Com- 
mon Soldier, being raiſed up to a Conſul, 
not only gave the Word for Civil Blood- 
ſhed, and Maſlacres, but was himſelf the 
Sign for the Execution; and every Man 
he met in the Streets, to whom he did not 
ſtretch out his Right Hand,was Murther?d? 
And, was not Syila Ungrateful too ? that 
when he had waded up to the Gates in Hu- 
mane Blood, carry*d the Outrage into the 
City, and there moſt barbarouſty cut two 
entire Legions to pieces in a Corner ; not 
only after the Victory , but moſt perfidi- 
oully after quarter given them. Good God! 
that ever any Man ſhould not only ſcape 
with Impunity, but receive a reward for 
ſo horrid a Villany ? Was not Pompey Un- 
grateful too ? who,after three Conſulſhips, 
three Triumphs, and ſo many Honours 
Uſurp*d before his time, ſplit the Common- 
wealth into three Parts; and broyght it 
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' toſuch a Paſs, that there was no hope of 
Safety, but by Slavery ; Only, forſooth, to 
abate the Envy of his Power, he took o- 
ther Partners with him into the Govern- 
ment, as if that which was not lawful for 
any one , might have been allowable for 
more ; dividing, and diſtributing the Pro- 
vinces, and breaking all into a Triumwirate, 
reſerving ſtill two parts of the three in his 
own Family. And, Was not Ceſar Un- 
grateful alſo ? though, to give him his due, 
 hewasa Man of his Word ; Merciful ig 
his Victories, and never kilPd any Man, 
but with his Sword in his Hand. Let us 
therefore forgive one another. Only one 
Word more now for the ſhame of Ungrate- 
ful Governments. Was not Camllzs ba- 
niſtd ? Scipro diſmiſg?d ? and Czeero exiPd, 
and plunder'd ? But, What is all this to 
thoſe that are ſo mad, as to diſpute even 
the goodneſs of Heaven, which gives us 
all, and expects nothing again, but conti- 
nues giving to the moſt Unthankful, and 
Complaining. 
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CHAP. XX 


There can be no Law againſt Ingratitude, 


I GRATITUDE is ſo dangerous to it 
ſelf, and ſo deteſtable to other people, 
that Nature, one would think , had ſuffici- 
ently provided againſt it, without need of 
any other Law. For every Ungrateful 
Man is his own Enemy, and it ſeems ſu- 
perfluous to compell a Man to be kind to 
himſelf, and to follow his own Inclinati- 
ons. This, of all wickedneſs imaginable, 
is certainly the Vice which does . the moſt 
divide, aud diſtract Humane Nature. With- 
out the Exerciſe, and the Commerce of 
mutual Offices, we can be neither happy, 
nor ſafe; for it is only Society that ſe- 
cures us; Take us oneby one, and we are 
a prey even to Brutes, as well as to one 
another ;3 Nature has brought us into the 
World Naked, and Unarm*'d; we have 
not the Teeth or the Paws, of Lyons or 


Bears, to make our ſelves terrible : but, | 


by the two Bleſſings of Reaſon, and Union, 
we Secure and Defend our Selyes againſt 
Violence and Fortune. This it is that makes 
Man the Maſter of all other Creatures, 
who otherwiſe were ſcarce a Match for the 
weakeſt 
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weakeſt of them. This is it that com- 
forts us in Sickneſs, in Age, in Miſery, 
in Pains, and in the worſt of Calamities. 
Fake away this Combination, and Man- 
kind is diſſociated, and falls to pieces. ?Tis 
true, that there is no Law eſtabliſh'd a- 
gainſt this abominable Vice : but we can- 
not ſay yet, that it ſcapes unpuniſh'd, for, 
a publick hatred is certainly the greateſt 
of all Penalties; over and above that, we 
loſe the moſt valuable Bleſling of Life, in 
the not beſtowing, and receiving of Bene- 
fits. If Ingratitude were to be puniſh'd 
by a Law, it would diſcredit the Obliga- 
tion; for a Benefit is to be Given, not 
Lent : And if we have no Return at all, 
there's no juſt Cauſe of Complaint : for 
Gratitude were no Virtue, if there were 
any danger in being Ungrateful. There 
are Halters, I know, Hooks, and Gibbets, 
provided for Homicide, Poyſon, Sacriledge, 
and Rebellion ; bur Ingratitude ( here up- 
on Earth) is only puniſt”®d in the Schools ; 
all further Pains, and Inflictions, being 
wholly remitted to Divine Juſtice. And, 


if a Man may Judge of the Conſcience by 

the Corintenance, the Ungrateful Man is 

never without a Canker at his Heart ; his 

Mind and Aſpect, is ſad and ſollicitous; 

ng the other is always Chearful and 
erene. 
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AS there * are no Laws Extant againſt 


ther is, [ngratitude; So is it utterly impoſſible to 
can be any 
lawagainſi 
Ingrati- 
tude, 


contrive any, that in all Circumſtances ſhall 
reachit. If it were ACtionable, there would 
not be Courts enough in the whole World, 
to try the Cauſes in. There can be no ſet- 
ting a day for the requiting of Benefits, 
as for the Payment of Money, nor any Efti- 
mate upon the Benefits themſelves, but the 
whale matter reſts.in the Conſcience of both 


Parties; And then there are ſo many de- . 


grees of it, that the ſame Rule will never 
ſerve all : Beſide that, to proportion it,as the 
Benefit is greater or leſs, will be both im- 
practicable, and without Reaſon. One good 


Turn faves my life ; another, my Freedom, . 


or peradventure my very Sou]. How ſhall 


any Law non-ſuita Puniſhment to an Ingra- 
titude,under theſe diif:ring degrees? It muſt. 


not be ſaid in Benefits as in Bonds, Pay what 


you owe, How ſhall a Man pay Life, Health, 


Credit, Security, in kind? There can be no 
ſet Rule to bound that infinite variety of 
Caſes, which are more properly the Subject 
of Humanity,and Religion, than of Law,and 
Pablick Juſtice. There would be Diſputes 


2lſo about the Benefit it ſelf ; which muſt 
rorally depend upon the Courteſje of the 


Judge, for no Law Ilmaginable can ſer it 
forth. One Man Gzves me an Eſtate; ano- 
ther only Lengs me a Sword, and that Sword 
preſerves my Life. Nay, the very ſame thing 
leveral ways done, «changes the Quality of 
the Obligation, A Word, a Tone, a Look, 
makes 
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makes a great Alteration in the Caſe. How 
ſhall we judge then, and determine a Mat- 
ter which does not depend upon rhe Fact it 
ſelf, but upon the Force,and Intention of it? 
Some things are reputed Benefits, not for 
their value, but becauſe we deſire them. And 
there are Offices of a much greater Value, 
that we do not reckon upon at all. If Ingra- 
titude were Liable to a Law, we muſt never 
give, but before Witneſles, which would 
overthrow the dignity of the Benefit. And 
then the Puniſhment muſt either be equal, 
where the Crimes are unequal, or elſe it muſt 
be unrighteous : So that Blood mult anſwer 
for Blood. He that is Ungrateful for my ſa- 
ving his Life, muſt forfeit his own. And, 
What can be more Inhumane, than that Be- 
refits ſhould conclude in Sanguinary Events? 


| AMan ſaves my Life, and Pm Ungrateful for 


It: Shall I be puniſh'd in my Purſe? That's 
too little : if it be leſs than the Benefit, it 
Is unjuſt, and it muſt be Capital to be made 
equal to it. There are moreover certain 
Priviledges granted to Parents, that can ne- 
ver be reduc'd to a Common Rule : Their 
Injuries may be Cognizable,but not their Be- 
nefits. The diverſity of Caſes is too large; 
and intricate to be braught within the Pro- 
ſpect of a Law: So that it is much more 
Equitable to Puniſh none, than to puniſh all 
alike. What if a Man follows a good Office 
with an Injury; Whether or no ſhall thisquit 
Scores? or, Who ſhall compare them, and 
weigh the one againſt the other ? There is 

Il 2 another 
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another thing yet, which perhaps we do ng 
dream of : Not one Man upon the face « 
the Earth would ſcape, and yet every My 
would expect to be his own Judge. Ong 
again, we are all of us Ungrateful ; and t| 
Number does not only take away the ſha 
but gives Authority, and Protection to th 
Wickedneſs. | 
I T is thought Reaſonable by ſome, thy 
there ſhould be a Law againſt Ingratitud, 
for, ſay they, ?Tis common for one City 
upbraid another, and, to claim that of Þ 
ſterity, which was beſtow?d upon their Az 
ceſtors : Bur, this is only Clamour withoi 
Reaſon. lt is objected by others, as a di 
couragement to good Offices; if Men ſhi 
not be made anſwerable for them; but1ſy 
on the other ſide, that no Man would accet 
of a Benefit upon thoſe Terms. He thi 
Gives, is prompted to't by a goodneſs d 
Mind; and the generoſity of the Action | 
leſſen?d by the Caution ; for it is his deſi 
that the Receiver ſhould pleaſe himſelf, an 
owe no more than he thinks fit. But, Wh 
if this might occaſion fewer Benefits, ſo lon 
as they would be franker ? nor is there ar 
hurt in putting a Check upon Raſhnelſs, ai 
Profufon : In anſwer to this; Men will 
careful enough whom they oblige,without! 
Law: Nor is it poſlible for a Judge evert 
ſer us right in't; or indeed any thing elk 
but the Faith of the Receiver. The hona! 
of a Benefit is this way preſerv*d, which 


otherwiſe prophan'd, when it _— 
| , 
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Mercenary,and made matter of Contention. 
We are &en forward enough of our ſelves, 
to wrangle, without unneceſſary Provocati- 
ons. It would be well, I think, if Moneys 
might paſs upon the ſame Conditions with 
other Benefits: and the Payment remitted 
to the Conſcience,without formalizing upon 


"T Bills and Securities : but Humane Wiſdom 


has rather advis*d with Convenience, than 
Virtue, and choſen rather to force Honeſty, 
than expect it. For every palcry Sum of Mo- 
ney, there muſt be Bonds, Witneſles,Coun- 
ter-parts, Pawns,&c. which is no other than 
aſhameful Confeſſion of Fraud, and Wiick- 
edneſs; when more Credic 1s given to our 
Seals than to our Minds; and Caution taken 
leſt he that has receiv'd the Money, ſhould 
deny it. Were it not better now to be de- 
ceiv*d by ſome, than to ſuſpect all ? What's 
thedifference at this rate, betwixt the Bene- 
factor, and an Uſurer, fave only that in the 
BenefaCtors Caſe, there is no body ſtands 
bound ? 
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CHAF. L 
Of a Happy Life, and wherein it conſiſts. 


HERE is notany thing in 
this World, perhaps, that 
1s more Talk'd of, and leſs 
Underſtood, than the Buſi- 
neſs of a Happy Life. It is 
every Mans Wiſh, and De- 

ſign; and yet not one of a thouſand that 

knows wherein that Happineſs conſiſts. 

We live however in a Blind, and Eager 

purſuit of it; and the more haſte we make 

in a wrong way, the farther we are from 


our Journeys end, Let us therefore Firſt, 
conſider, What 1t 7s we wonld be at;, and Se- 


conaly, Which 1s the readieſt way to compaſs 
r, It we be Righr, we ſhall find every day 
how much we improve; but if we either fol- 
low the Cry, or the Track of People that 
are 
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are out of the way, we muſt expect to be miſ- 
led, and to conſume our days in Wandring, 
and Error. Wherefore it highly concerns us 
to take along with us a skilful Guide ; For it 
is not in this, as in other Voyages, where 
the High-way brings us to our place of Re- 
poſe; Or, if a Man ſhould happen to be 
out, where the Inhabitants might ſet. him 
Right again: But, on the contrary, the 
beaten Road is here the moſt dangerous, 
and the People, inſtead of helping us, miſ. 
gnide us. Let us not therefore follow, 
like Beaſts, but rather govern our ſelves 
by Reaſon than by Example. It fares with 
us in Humane Life, as in a Routed Army ; 
one ſtumbles firſt,. and then another falls 
upon him, and ſo they follow, one upon 
the Neck of another, till the whole Field 
comes to be but one heap of Miſcarriages, 
And-the Miſchief is; That the Number of the 
Aultitude carries it againſt Iruth, and Tu- 
ftice;, ſo that we muſt leave the Crowd, if 
we would be Happy : For, the Queſtion of a 
Happy Life is not to be decided by Yote: 
Nay , ſo far from ic, that Plurality.of Voices 
is ſtill an Argument of the Wrong; the 
Common People find it eafier to Believe, 
than to Judge; and content themſelves with 
what is uſual; never examining whether it 
be good or no. By the Common People is in- 
tended the Mar of Title, as well as the Clou- 
zed Shooe ,, for 1 do not diſtinguiſh them by 
the Eye, but by the Mind, which is the pro- 
per Judge of the Mind. Worldly Felicity 

I know 


| 
| 
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I know makes the head giddy ; bur, if ever 
a Man comes to himſelf again, he will con- 
feſs, That whatſoever he has done, he wiſhes 
xndone; and, that the things he fear'd were 
better than thoſe he prayd for. 


THE true Felicity of Lzfe, is to be * free '7;ue Hap- 
from Perturbations ; to underſtand our Dn- p:neſs. 


ties toward God, and Man; to enjoy the 


Preſent, withour any anxious dependence 


upon the Future, Not to amuſe our ſelves 
with either Hopes, or Fears, but to reſt ſa- 
tisfy'd with what we have, which is abun- 
dantly ſufficient; for he that is ſo, wants no- 
thing. The great Bleſſings of Mankind are 
within us, and within our Reach, but we 
ſhut our Eyes, and, like People in the dark, 
we fall foul upon the very thing we ſearch 
for, without finding it. Tranquility is 2 cer- 
tain equality of Mind,which no condition of For- 
rune can either exalt, or depreſs. Nothing can 
make it leſs; for, it is the State of Humane 
PerfeCtion: It raiſes us as high as we can 
g0; and makes every Man his own Suppor- 
ter; whereas he that is born up by anything 
elſe, may fall. He that Judges aright, and | 
perſeveres in it, enjoys a perpetual Calm : 
he takes a true proſpect of things; he ob- 
ſerves an Order, a Mealure, a Decorum in all 
his Aftions: He has a Benevolence in his 
Nature; he ſquares his Life according, to 
Reaſon; and draws to himſelf Love and Ad- 
miration. Without a certain, and an Un- 
changeable Judgment, all the reſt is but 
FluCtuation : But, he that always Wills, and 

1 K Nig 


Nulls the ſame thing, i undoubtedly in the Right, 
Liberty and Serenity of Mind, muſt neceſſa.. 
rily enſue upon the- maſtering of thoſe | 
things, which either allure, or affright ns; 
when, inſtead of thoſe flaſhy Pleaſures, 
( which even at the beſt are both vain, and 
hurtful together ) we ſhall find our ſelves 
poſleſs?d of Joys tranſporting, and everla- 
ſiting. It muſt be a Sound AMrzd that makes 
a Happy Man; there muſt be a Conſtancy 
in alt Conditions, a Care for the things of 
this World, but without trouble, and ſuch 
an indifferency for the Bounties of Fortune; 
that either with them, or without them, 
we may live contentedly. There muſt be 
neither Lamentation, nor Quarrelling, nor 
Sloth, nor Fear, for it makes a Diſcord in 
a Mans Life. #He that Fears, Serves, The 
Joy of a Wiſe Man ſtands firm without In- 
terruption: In.all Places, at all Times, and 
in all Conditions, his Thoughts are chear- 
ful and quiet. As It never came zz to him 
from without, ſo it will never leave him; 
but, it is born within him, and inſeparable 
from him. It is a ſollicitous Life that 1s egg'd 
on with the hope of aovy thing, though never 
ſo open andeafie. Nay, though a Man ſhould 
never ſuffer any ſort of diſappointment.l do 
not ſpeak this, either as a Bar to the fair en- 
joyment of lawful Pleaſures;or to the gentle 
Flatteries of reaſonable ExpeCtations : but, 
on the contrary, I would have Men to be al- 
ways in good Humour ; provided that it art- 
ſes from their own Souls, and be cheriſh'd 
in 


” 
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in their own Breaſts. Other delights are 


_ trivial; they may ſmooth the Brow,but they 


do not fill, and aff:&t the heart. True Foy :5 
a ſevere, and ſober Motion ; and they are mi- 
{crably our; that take Langhing for Regoycings 
The ſeat of it 1s within, and there is no 
Chearfulneſs like the Reſolution of a Brave 
Mind, that has Fortune under its Feet. He 
that can look Death in the Face, and bid 
it Welcome; open his door to Poverty, and 
Bridle his Appetites; this is the Man whom 
Proyidence has eſtabliſh'd in the Poſſeſſion of 
Inviolable Delights. The Pleaſures of the 
Vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and fuper- 


ficial; but the other are Solid, and Eternal. 


As the Body it ſelf is rather a Neceſſary thing, 
than a Great; fo the Comforts of it are bux 
Temporary, and Vain; Befide,that without 
extraordinary Moderation. their End is only 
Pain and Repentance. Whereas a Peaceful 
Conſcience, Honeſt Thoughts, Virtuous 
Actions ; and, an Indifference for Caſual 
Events, are Bleilings without End, Satiety, 
or Meafure. This Conſummated State of 
Felicity is only a Submiſſion to the DiQate 
of Right Nature : The Foundation of it is Wiſ- 
an, and rFirtue; the Knowledze of whas we 
ought 8) d), and th: Conformity of the Will t0 
that Knowledge. | 


IT9 


1 Wiſdom, 
' what it #8. 
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CHAP. II. 


Humane Happineſs is founded upon Wiſdom, 
and Virtne ; and firſt of Wiſdom. 
AKING for granted, T hat /7#mane 
£ Þ Happineſs is founded upon Wiſdom and. 
Virtue, we ſhall treat of theſe two points 
in order as they lye : And F:rft, of W:/dom:; 
not in the Latitnde of its various Operati- 
ons, but only as it has a regard to Good 
Life, and the Happineſs of Mankind. 7 
WISDOM is a Right Underſtanding; 
a * Faculty of Diſcerning Good from Evil; 
What 1s to be choſen, and what rejected; 
A Judgment grounded upon the value of 
things, and not the Common Opinion of 
them; an Equality of Force, and a Strength 
oi Reſolution: It ſets a Watch over our 
Words and Deeds; It takes us up with the 
Ccntemplation of the Works of Nature; 
and makes us Invincible, by either Good, 
or Evil Fortune. Ir 1s large and ſpatious; 
and rcquires a great deal of Room to Work 
in; Itranſacks Heaven, and Earth; It has 
for its Object, things paſt, and to come; 
Tranſtory and Eternal: It examines all the 
Circumſtances of Timeg what zt zs ; when 
it becan; and how long it will continue : And 
ſo for the 11:d; whence it came ;, what it 15; 
cz it begins; how leng it laſts; whether 
or 
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or #20 it paſſes from one Form to another ; or 
ſerves only one ; and wanders when it leaves 
1; where it abides in the State of Separation; 
and what the Aftion of it ; what uſe it makes 
of ts Liberty » whether or 10 it retains the Me- 
mory of thinss paſt, and comes to the Knowledge 
of it ſelf. It is the Habit of a Perfect 
Mind; and the PerfeCtion of Humanity, 
rais?d as high as Nature can carry it, Ir 
differs from Ph:loſophy, as Avarice, and Mo- 
ney; the One deſires, and the other is de- 
fired; the one 1s the Effect, and: the Re- 
ward of the other. To be Wiſe, is the 
Uſe of Wiſdom, as Seeing is the Uſe of 
Eyes, and Well-ſpeaking the Uſe of Elo- 
quence. He that is perfectly Wiſe, is per- 
fettly Happy ; Nay, the very beginning of 
Wiſdom makes Life ecafie to us. Neither 
Is it enough to know this, unleſs we Print 
it.in our Minds by daily Meditation, and ſo 
bring a good Will to a good Habir. And we 
mult Practiſe what we Preach : For Philo- 
ſophy is not a Subject for popular Oſtenta- 
tion 3 nor does it reft in Words, but in 
Things; It is not an Entertainment taken 
up for delight; or to give a Taſte to our 
Leiſures, but it faſhions the Mind; governs 
our Actions, tells us what we are todo; and 
what not : It ſits at the Helm, and guides 
us through all Hazards. Nay, we cannot 
be ſafe without it, for every hour gives us 
occaſion to make uſe of it: Ic Informs us 


in all the Duties of Life ; Piety to our Pa- 


rents; Faith to our Friends; Charity to 
1K 3 the 
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SENECA Chap.1, 
the- Miſerable ;. Judgment in Counſel : It 
gives us Peace, by Fearing nothing, and 
Riches, by Coveting nothing, 

2 THERE?S no Condition of Life that 
excludes a Wiſe Man from diſcharging his 


his duty in . If his Fortune be good, he tempe 
yp Ice he Duty beg L) Pers 
Frons, 


it; if bad, he maſters it; if he has an 
Eſtate, he will exerciſe his Virtue in Plenty; 
if none, in Poverty; if he cannot do it in 
his Country, he will do it in Baniſhment 
if he has no Command, he will do the Of- 
fice of a Common Soldier. Some People 
have the $kill of reclaiming the fierceſt of 
Beaſts : they will make a Lion Embrace his 
Keeper ; a Tyger Kiſs him, and an Elephant 
Kneel to him. This is the Caſe of a Wiſe 
Man in the extremeſt Difficulties; let them 
be never ſo terrible in themſelves; when 
they come to him once, they are perfectly 
tame. They that aſcribe the Invention of 
Tillage, Architecture, Navigation, &c. to 
Wiſe Men, may perchance be in the right, 
that they were Invented by Wiſe Men; but 
they were not invented by Wiſe Men,as W:/e 
Men : For Wiſdom does not teach our Fin- 
gers,but our Minds : Fiddling,and Dancing, 


Arms, and Fortifications, were the Works 


of Luxury and Diſcord; but Wiſdom in- 
ſtructs us in the ways of Nature; and in the 
Arts of Unity and Concord; Not in the 
Inſtraments,but in the Government of Life; 
nor to make us live only, but to live hap- 
pily. She teaches us what things are Good, 


what Evil, and what only appear ſo; and, 
to 
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to diſtinguiſh betwixt true Greatneſs, and 
Tumour. She Clears our Minds of Droſs, 
and Vanity ; ſhe raiſes up our Thoughts to 
Heaven, and carries them down to Hell : 
She diſcourſes the Nature of the Soul ; the 
Powers, and Faculties of it; the firſt Prin- 
ciples of things; the Order of Providence; 
ſhe exalts us from things\Corporeal, to In- 
corporeal z and retrieves the Truth of all : 
She ſearches Nature, gives Laws to Life, 
and tells us, That it is not enough to Know 
God, unleſs we Obey him : She looks upon 
all Accidents, as AQts of Providence, ſets 
a true Value upon things; delivers us from 
falſe Opinions, and Condemns all Pleaſures 
that are attended with Repentance. She 
allows nothing to be Good, that will not 
be ſo for.ever; No Man to be Happy, but 
he that needs no other Happineſs than what 
he has within himſelf; no Man to be Great, 
or Powerful, that is not Maſter of him- 
ſelf. This is the Felicity of Humane Life; 
a Felicity that can neither be corrupted, nor 
extinguiſh'd : It enquires into the Nature 
of the Heavens, the Influences of. the Stars; 
how far they operate upon our Minds, 
and Bodies ; which thoughts, though they 
do not Form our Manners, they do 
yet raiſe, and diſpoſe us for Glorious 
things, | 
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SENECA Chap.I}. 
IT is agreed upon at all Hands, that | 
3 Right Reaſon is the Perfettion of Humane Na- 
rc, and Wiſdom only the Dictate of it. 
The Greatneſs that ariſes from it, 1s ſolid, 
and unmoveable ; the Reſolutions of Wif. 
dom being Free, Abſolute, and Conſtant , 
whereas Folly is never long pleas*d with the 
ſame thing, but ſtill ſhifring of Connſels, 
and Sick of it ſelf.. There can be no Hap- 
pineſs without Conſtancy, and Prudence; 
for, a Wiſe Man 1s to write without a 
Blot ; and; what he likes once, he approves 
for ever : He adinits of nothing thar is ei- 
ther Evil, or Slippery; but Marches with- 
out Staggering, or Stumbling, and is never 
ſurpriz'd: He lives always true, and Stea- 
dy to himſelf; and whatſoever. befalls him, 
this great Artificer of both Fortunes turns 
to Advantage. He that demurs, and' hefi- 
tates, Is not vet compos?d; but whereſoe- 
ver Virtue interpoſes upon the Main, there 
muſt be Concord,and Conſent in the Parts; 
For all Virtnes are in Agreement, as well as 
all Vices are at Variance. A Wiſe Man, 
in what condition ſoever he is, will be ſtil 
- Happy, for he ſubjects all things to him- 
ſelf, becauſe he ſubmits himſelf ro Reaſon; 
and governs his Actions by Counſel, not 
by Paſſion. He is not mov?d with the Ut- 
moſt Vjolences of Fortune, nor with the 
Extremities of Fire and Sword ; whereas 1 
Fool 1s afraid of his own ſhadow, and ſur- 
prizd atill Accidents, as if: they were all 
leyel'd at him. He does nothing unwil- 
lingly; 
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lingly, for whatever he finds neceſlary, he 
makes it his Choice. He propounds to him- 
ſelf the Certain Scope, and end of Humane 
Life : He follows that which conduces to'r, | 
and avoids that which hinders it. He is 
content with his Lot, whatever it be, with- 
out wiſhing what he has not; though, of 
the two, he had rather abound, than wanr. 
The great Buſineſs of his Life, like that of 
Nature, is perfornid without Tumult, or 
Noiſe : He neither fears danger, nor pro- 
yokes it. Burt, it is his Caution, not any 
want of Courage, for Captivity, Wounds, 
and Chains, he only looksupon as falſe,and 
lymphatical Terrors. Hedoes not pretend 
to go through with whatever he Under- 
takes ; butto do that well which he does : 
Arts are but the Servants , Wiſdom Com- 
mands ; and where the matter fails, *tis none 
of the Workmans fault. He is cautelous in 
doubtful Caſes; in Proſperity temperate, 
and refolutein Adverſity ; ſtill making the . | 
beſt of every Condition, and improving all 
Occaſions to make them ſerviceable to his 
Fate. Some Accidents there are, which I 

confeſs may affet him, but not Overthrow 
him: as Bodily Pains, Loſs of Children and 
Friends; the Ruine and Deſolation of a 
| Mans Country : One muſt be made of Stone, 
| or Iron, not to be ſenſible of theſe Calami- 
| ties ; and beſide, ic were no Virtue to bear 
them, if a Body did not feel them. þ 


THERE. 
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<Tbreede- THERE are +4 Three deorees of Proficients 
ger in the School of Wiſdom. The fr /#, are 
FA Wiſdon, thoſe that come within ſight of it , but got 
"ON 7 a. 
up to*t : They have learn'd what they ought 
to do, but they have not put their Knoyw- 
ledge in practice : they are paſt the hazard 
of a Relapſe, but they have {fill the grudg- 
ings of a Diſeaſe, though they are out of 
the danger of it. By a Diſeaſe, I do un- 
derſtand an Obſtinacy in Evil, or an ill ha- 
bir, that makes us over-eager upon things, 
which are either not much to- be defir'd, 
or not at all. A Second ſort are thoſe, thar 
have ſubjected their Appetites for a ſea- 
ſon, bur are yet in fear of falling back. A 
Third ſort, are thoſe that are clear of ma- 
ny Vices, but not of all. They are not Co- 
vetous, but perhaps they are Cholerick ; not 
' Luftfu), but perchance Ambirious , they are 
firm enough in ſome Caſes, but weak in o- 
thers; there are many that deſpiſe Death, 
and yet ſhrink at Pain. There are diverſ 
ties in Wiſe Men, but no Inequalities ; one 
is more Afﬀable; another more Ready; a' 
third, a better Speaker ; but, the Felicity 
of them all is equal. Ir is in this, as. in 
Heavenly Bodies, there ts a certain State in 
Greatneſs. | 
5 AIG I N Civil, and Domeſtick Aﬀairs a5 Wiſe 
Mwin Man may ſtandin need of Counſel, as of a 
ſome: Caſes Phyſician, an Advocate, a Sollicitor ; but, 
Coarſe, in greater Matters, the Bleſſing of Wiſe 
* Men reſts in the joy they take in the Com- 
munication of their Virtues; If there were 
| nothing 
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nothing elſe in it, a Man would apply him- 
ſelf to Wiſdom, "becauſe it ſtates him in a 
perpetual Tranquility of Mind. 


—————— 


CHAP; Ht. 
There can be no Happineſs without Virtue. 


"[RTUE is that perfe&t Good, which 
is the complement of a Happy Lrfe; the 
only Immortal thing that belongs to Mor- 
tality : It is the Knowledge bothof others, 


' and it ſelf: It is an Invincible Greatneſs of 


Mind, not to be elevated or dejetted, with 
good or ill Fortune ; It is Soctable, and 
Gentle, Free, Steady, and Fearleſs z Content 


within it ſelf, full of inexhauſtible delights ; 


and it is valued for it ſelf, One may be a 
good Phyſician, a good Governour, a good 
Grammarian ; without being a Good Man; 
So that all things from without, are only 
Acceſſories, for the ſeat of ir is a pure and 


holy Mind; It conſiſts in a Congruity of 
Actions; which we can never expect, ſo 


long as we are diſtratted by our Paflions. 
Not but that a Man may be allow'd to 
Change Colour, and-Countenance, and ſuf- 
fer ſuch Impreſſions as are properly a kind 
of Natural Force upon the Body, and not 
under the Dominion of the Mind : But, all 


this while, I will have bis Judgment firm, . 
and he ſhall At ſteadily, and boldly, with- 


out wavering betwixt the Motions of his 
Body, 
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Body, and thoſe of his Mind. Ir is nota” 


thing Indifferent, I know, whether a Man .. 
lies at Eaſe upon a Bed, or in Torment © 
upon a Wheel : and yer the former may 
be the worſe of the two, if we ſuffer the 
latter with Honour ,, and enjoy the other 
with Infamy ; It is not the 24atter, but the 
Virtut, that makes the Action Good, or /ll; 
and, he thar is led in Triumph, may be yet 
Greater than his Conquerour, When we 
come once to value our Fleſh above our Ho- 
neſty, we are loſt: and yet I would not 
preſs upon dangers, ng not ſo much as up- 
on Inconveniencies; unleſs where the Man 
and the Brute come in competition : And, 
in ſuch a Caſe, rather than make a forfei-' Þ 
ture of my Credit, my Reaſon, or my Faith; 
- I wouldrunall Extremities. They are great. 
Bleſlings, to have tender Parents, Dutiful 
Children, and to live under a Juſt and well- 
order?d Government. Now, would it not 
trouble even a Virtnous Man, to ſee his 
Children Butcher'd before his Eyes; his Fa- 
ther made a Slave, and his Country over 
Tun by a Barbarous Enemy ? There is a 
great difference betwixt the ſimple loſs of 
_ a Bleſling, and the ſucceeding of a great 
Miſchief into the place of it over and above: 
Thelofs of Health is follow*d with Sickneſs; 
and the loſs of Sight, with Blindneſs ; bur, 
this does not hold in the loſs of Friends, 
and Children; where there is rather ſome- 
thing on the contrary to ſupply that loſs, 
that is to ſay, Virtue; which fills the _—_ 
| an 
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_ tune. "We ſhall then diſcover our Childiſh- 
\ neſs, ifi ſetting our. Hearts ftipon things tri- 


Em. 

. and takes away the deſire of what we have 
not. What matters it whether the Water 
be ſtopt, or rio, ſo long as the Fountain is 
ſafe ? Is a Min ever the Wiſer for a multi- 
tude of Friends, or the more Fooliſh for 
the loſs of them ? So neither is he the Ha 
pier, nor the more Miſerable : Short Life, 
Grief, and Pain, are Acceſſions that have 
no Effect at all upon Virtue. It conſiſts in 
the Action, 'and not in the things we do : 
In the Choice it ſelf, and 1iot in the Subjet 
matter of it. It is riot a deſpicable Body, 
or Condition 3 not Poverty, Infamy, or 
Scandal, that can obſcure the Glories of Vir-- 
tue : but, a Man may ſee her through all 
oppoſitions, and he that looks diligently in- 
to the'State of 4 Wicked Man, will ſee the- 
Canker at his Heart, through all the falſe, 
and dazling ſplendors of Greatneſs,and For- 


vial and contemptible; and in the ſelling 

of our very Countrey, and Parents for a 

Rattle. And, Whit's the difference ( In ef- 

fet) betwixt Old Men, and Children ; but 
_ that the Oze deals in Paintings, and States, 

and the Orher in Babies ? So that we our 

ſelves are only the more Expenſive Fools. 

IF one could but fee the Mind of a Good 

Man, as'it is Illuſtrated: with Virtue ; the 

Beauty, and the © Majeſty of it, which i a . 76 7;.: = 

Dignity not fo much as to' be thought of niry of ” K. 

without Love, and Veneration ; Would not Virtue, | 
, 3 Man bleſs himfelf at the fight of ſuch ain 
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Obje&, as at the Encounter of ſome Supers 
natural Power ? A Power ſo Miraculoy 
that-it isa kind of Charm upon-the Souts of 
thoſe that are truly affc&ed with it. There 
K fo wonderful a Grace,and Authority 1 In it, 
that even the worſt of Men approve it, and 
ſet-up for the Reputation of being atcoun, 
ted Virtuous themſelves. They covet the 
Fruit indeed; andthe Profit of Wickedneſs, 
but they hate, and- are aſham*d of the _ 
putation of it. It is by an Impreſſion of 
Natare, that all Men have a Reverence for 
Virtue : they Know it, and they have:a Re- 
ſpect for it, thought they do not Practice 
it: ,Nay, for the Countenance of their. ve- 
TY, Wickedneſ,,, they miſcall it Virtue. Their 
Injuries they call Benefits, and expe a Man 
ſhould thank them for doin g him a Mifs 
chief; they cover their moſt Notorious Ini 
quities with a-Pretext of Juſtice.” ;He that 
Rabs' upon the High-way had rather. find 
his Booty, than force it." As any of them 
that live upon Rapine,, Fraud, Oppreſlion, 
if. they had not: rather enjoy a Fortune Ho- 
neſtly gotten, and their Conſciences will 
not filler them to deny it. Men .are Vi- 
cious only for the Profit of Villany : for, 
at the ſame time that they commit. R, . they 
condemn it. Nay, {s Powerful is Virtue, 
and ſo Gracious is Providence, that eve- 
Fy. Man has a Eight ſet up within him for 
a Guide ;, which we do all of us both See, 
ag Acknowledge, though we do not pur« 
ſve it, This is It that makes the Priſoner | 
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- upofthe Totture bappier than the Execy- 


tioner, and Sickneſs better than Health, if 
we bear it without yielding, or repining : 
This'is that overcomes Ill Fortune, and Mo- 
derates Good ; for it marches betwixt the 
One, and the Other, with an equal con- 
tempt of Both. It turns, (like Fire ) all 
things into it ſelf 5 our Actions, and our 
Friendſhips, are. tinqur?d with it; and, 
whatever it touches becomes, Amiable;That 
which is frail and Mortal, riſes, and falls, 
grows, wWaſts, and varies from it ſelf ; bnt 
the State of things Divine is always the 
fame :- And ſo is Virtue, let the matter be 
what it will. -It'is never the worſe for the 
difficulty of the Action, nor the better for 
the. eaſineſs of it. /-?Tis the ſame in a Rich 
Man, as ina Poor, ina Sickly Man, as in a 
Sound, in a Strong,,as in a Weak : The Vir- 
tue of the Beſieg'd is as great as that of 
the Befiegers. There are ſome Virtues, I 
confels, whicha good Man cantiot be with- 
out, and yet he had rather have no Occaſi- 
on to employ: them. If there were any 
difference, I ſhould >prefer the Virtues of 
Patience before thoſe of Pleaſure ; for, it is 
braver to break through Difficulties, than 
to temper our Delights. . But, though the 
Subject of- Virtue ' may poſſibly be againſt 
Nature, as to be burnt, or wounded, yet 
the Virtue it {ſelf of an Invincible Patience 
15-' according to Nature. We may ſeem 
perhaps to, promiſe, more than Humane Na- 
Wre able to perform ; but, we ſpeak 
? K 2 with 
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with a reſpect to the Mind, and not to the 


| Body. 


IF a Man does not Live up to his ow | 


b The good Rules, it is ſomething Þ yet to have Virty. 
Wil s ac- ous Meditations; and Good Purpoſes, even 


cepted for 


#hc Deed. 


withont Acting : It is Generous, the very 
Adventure of being Good, and the hare 
propoſal of an Eminent Courſe of Life, 
though beyond the force of humane Frail- 
ty to accompliſh. There is ſomething of 
Honour yet in the Mifcarriage ;: Nay, in the 
Naked Contemplation of it. 1 would re- 
ceive my own Death with as little troyble, 
as I would hear of another Man's ; I would 
bear the fame Mind, whether I be Rich or 
Poor ; whether 1 get, or loſe in the World; 
what I have, I will not either ſordidly ſpare, 
or prodigally ſquander away ; and, } will 
reckon upon - Benefits well phac*d, as the 
faireſt part of my Poſſefhon Not valuing 
them by Number, or Weight, but by the 


Profit and Eſteem of the Receiver ; ac- 


compting my ſelf never the Poorer for that 
which 1 give to a Worthy Perſon. What 
I do fhall be- done for Conſcience, not Of- 
tentation : I will Eat, and Drink, not to 
gratify my Palate, or only to fill; and emp- 
ty, but to ſatisfy Nature : I will be Chear- 
full to my Friends ; Mild, and Placable to 
my Enemies; I will prevent an honelt re- 
queſt, if F can foreſee it; and I will grant 
it without asking ; I will Took npon the 
whole World as my Country, and upon the 
Sods, both as the Witnelles and the Judge 
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of my Words, and Deeds. I will live, and 
Dye with this Teſtimony, that I lowd good 
Studies, and a good Conſcience, that I never 
invaded anothers Man's Liberty, and that; 
I preſerv'd my own. I will govern-my Life 
and my Thoughts, as if the whole World 
were to ſee the one, and to read the other ; 
for, What does it ſignify, to make any thing 4 
ſecret to my Neighbour, when to God ( wha 1s 
the Searcher of our Hearts ) all our Prrvacies 
are open * | 
VIRTUE is diyided into two Parts, 


e Contemplation, and Afton. The one 1s de-« Virtue i 


liver'd by Inſtitution, the other by Admo- 
nition : One part of Virtue conſiſts in Diſ- 
cipline; the other in Exerciſe ; for we muſt 
firſt Learn, and then Practiſe. The ſooner 
we begin to apply our ſelves to it, and 
the more haſte we make, the longer ſhall 
weenjoy the Comforts of a re&ify*d mind ; 
nay, We have the Frujtion of it 1n the ves 
ry Act of Forming it ; but, it is another 
ſort of delight, I muſt confeſs, that ariſes 
from the Contemplation of a Soul which is 
advanc'd into the Poſſeſſion of Wiſdom, 
and Virtue. If it was ſo great a-Comforrt 
tous, to paſs from the Subjetion of our 
Childhood, inta a State of Liberty, and 
Buſineſs ; how much greater will it be, 
when we come to caſt off the Boyiſh Le- 
vity of our Minds; and range our ſelves 
among the Philoſophers ? We are paſt our 
Minority, *tis true, but not our Indiſcre- 
$ons z and, which is yet worſe, we have the 
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Authority of Seniors, and the Weakneſſes 
of Children ; (I might have ſaid of Infants; 
for every little thing frights the one, an 
every- trivial Phancy the other.) Whoe. 
ver ſtudies this point well, will find that 
many things are the leſs to be fear'd, the 
more terrible they appear, To think any | 
thing Good that is not Honeſt, were to re 
proche Providence ; for, Good Men ſuffer 
many Inconveniencies z But Virtue, like the 
Sun, goes on ſtill with her work, let the 
Air be never ſo Cloudy, and finifhes her 
Courſe ; Extinguiſhing likewiſe all other 
Splendors, and Oppoſitions ; Inſomnch, 
that Calamity is no more to a Virtuons 
Mind, than a Shower into the Sea. That 
which is Right, is not to be valwd by quat: 
tity, number, or time; A Life of a Day 
may be as honeſt, as a Life of a Hundred 
years ; but yet Virtue in one Man may have 
a larger Field to ſhew it {elf in, than in anos 
ther. One Man perhaps may be in a Sta- 
tion to Adminiſter unto Cities, and King- | 
doms; to Contrive good Laws, Create 
Friendſhips, and-do beneficial Offices to 
Mankind : ?tis another Man's Fortune to 
be ſtreightned by Poverty, or put out of 
the way by Baniihment : and yer the latter 
may be as V1rtuons as the former ; and may 
have as great a Mind, as exact a Prudence, 
as inviolablea Juftice, and as large a Know- 
tedge of things, both Divine, and Humane 
without which, a Man- cannot , be happy. 
For Yirtue is open to alt; as well to'Ser- 
BE -firets 2 >. may 
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wants, and Exiles, as to-Princes : It'is pro- 
fitable to the World,.and to it ſelf, ar all 
Diſtances, atid in all-Conditions ; and there 
is no difficulty can Excuſe a 'Man from the 
Exerciſe of it ; and it is only to be found 
in a Wife Man, though there may be ſome 
faint reſemblances of 4t in the common peo- 
ple. The Szoicks hold all Virtues to be e- 
qual; but, yet there's great variety in the 
FTratter they-have to work upon, according 
asit islarger, or narrower ; IIluſtrions, or 
ieſs Noble ; of more, or leſs Extent; asaH 
good Men are equal ; that 1s to fay, as they 
are Good ; but yet one may be-Young, ano- 
ther Old ; one may be Rich, another Poor z 
one Eminent, and Powerfull, another Un- 
known, and Obſcure. There are many 
things which have little or no Grace in 
themſelves, and are yet made Glorious and 
Remarkableby Virtue. Nothing can be gaod 
which gives neither Greatueſs nor Securi- 


ty to the Mind ; but on the contrary, in- - 


feats it with Inſolence, Arrogance, and Tu- 
mor : Nor does Virtue dwell upon the Tip 
of the Tongue, but in the Temple of a 
Purify*d Heart. He that depends upon a- 
ny other Good, becomes Covetous of Life, 
and what belongs to*t: which Expoſes a Man 
to Appetites that are vaſt, unlimited, and 
intolerable. Virtue is Free, and Indefati- 
gable, and accompany?d with Concord, and 
Gracefulneſs : Whereas Pleaſure is mean, 
frvile, tranſitory, tireſome, and ſickly, 
and fcarce out-lives the taſting of it : It is 
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the good of the Belly, and not of the Man, 
and only the Felicity of Brutes. Who doeg 
not know, that Fools enjoy their Pleaſures, 
and that there is great variety in the Enter- 
tainments of Wickedneſs ? Nay, the Mind 
it ſelf has its variety of Perverſe Pleaſures, 
as well as the Body ; as Inſolence, Self-con- 
ceipt, Pride, Garrulity, Lazineſs, and the 
abuſive Wit of turning every thing into R;- 
dicule ; whereas Virtue Weighs all this, and 
Corres it ; It is the Knowledge both. of 
others, and of it {elf ; it 1s to be learn'd 
from it ſelf ; and, the very Will it ſelf may 
be Taught : which Will cannot be right, 
unleſs the whole habit of the Mind be right, 
from whence the Will comes. It 1s by the 
Impulſe of Virtue that we love Virtye, fo 
that the very way to Virtue Iyes by Virtue, 
which takes in alſo, at a View, the Laws of 
Humane Life. | 
NEITHER arewe to value our ſelves 

8 A Vir- upon a day, or © an hour, or any one AQti- 
26:4: Life On, but upon the whole habit of the Mind, 
ue be a? Some Men do one thing bravely, but. not 
Ts. another ; they will ſhrink at Infamy, and 
bar up againft Poverty : In this Caſe, we 
commend the Fact, and deſpiſe the Man, 
'The Soul is never in the right place, ?till it 
be deliver'd from the Cares of Humane 
Aﬀairs : We muſt Labour, and Climb the 
Hill, if we will arrive at Virtue, whoſe ſeat 
is upon the Top of it. He that Maſters A- 
varice. and is truly gaod, ſtands firm againſt 
Ambit, 113 he looks upon his laſt hour, not, 
i "i 
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25 2. Puniſhment, bnt as the Equity of a 
Common Fate ; He that Subdyes his Car- 
nal Luſts, ſhall eaſily keep himſelf untein- 
ted with any other. So that Reaſon does 
not Encounter this or that Vice by it ſelf, 
but beats down all at a Blow. What does 


- hecare for Ignominy, that only Values him- 


ſelf upon Conſcience, and not Opinion ? 
Socrates look?d a Scandalous Death in the 
Face, with the ſame Conſtancy that he had 
before practisd towards the Thirty Ty- 
rants : his Virtue conſecrated the very Dun=- 
geon ; as Cato's Repulſe was Cato's Honour, 
and the Reproche of the Government. He 
that is wiſe, will take delight even in an ill 
opinion that is well gotten ; ?tis Oſtentati- 
on, not Virtue, when a Man will have his 
good deeds publiſh'd and, *tis not enaugh 
to be juſt where there is Honour to be gor- 
ten, but to continue ſo, in defiance of In- 
famy and danger. 

- BUT Virtue cannot Iye hid, for the time 


will come, that * ſhall raiſe it again (even « Fire 
after it is bury*d ) and deliver it from the can never 
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Malignity of the Age that oppreſſed it : Im- 
mortal Glory is the Shadow of it, and keeps 
it Company whether we will or no; but 
ſometimes the Shadow goes before the Sub- 
ſtance, and otherwhiles it follows it : and, 
the later it comes, the larger it is, when e- 
ven Envy it ſelf ſhall have given way to't. 
It was a long, time' that Democritus was-ta- 
ken for a Madman, and before Socrates had 


any Eſteem in the World. How long was 


it 
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it before Cato could be Underſtood ? Nay, 
he was Aﬀronted,Contemn'd, and Rejeted ; 
and People never knew the value of him 
till they had . loſt him :- the Integrity and 
Courage of Rutihus had been forgotten, but 
for his Sufferings. I ſpeak of thoſe that 
Fortune has made Famous for their Perſe- 
cutions ; and there are others alſo that the 
World never took notice of till they were 
dead ; as \Epicurus,and Metrodorns, that were 
almoſt wholly unknown, even in the Place 
where they liv'd. Now, as the Body is to 
be kept in, upon the Down-hill, and forc'd 
Upwards; So there are ſome Virtues that 
require the Rein, and others the Spur. In 
Liberality, Temperance, Gentleneſs of Nature, 
we are to check our ſelves, for fear of fall- 
ing ; but, in Patience, Reſolution, and Perſe 
verance,where weare to Mount the Hill, we 
ſtand in need of Encouragement. Upon this 
Diviſion of the Matter, I had rather ſteer 
the ſmoother Courſe, than paſs through the 
Experiments of Sweat and Bloud : I know it 
1s my Duty to be content in all Conditions; 
but yet if it were at my Election, I would 
chuſe the faireſt. When a Man comes once 
to ſtand in need of Fortune, his Life is Anx1- 
ous, Suſpicious, Timorous, Dependent up- 
on every Moment, and in fear of all Acci- 
dents. How can that Man Reſign himſelf 
to God, or bear his Lot, whatever it be, 
without Murmuring, and chearfully ſabmit 
to Providence; that ſhrinks at every Mo- 
tion of Pleafure, or Pain ? It is Virtue —_ 
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that raiſes ns aboye Griefs, Hopes, Fears, 
and Chances ; and makes us not only Pati- 
ent, but willing, as knowing that whatever 
we ſuffer, is according to the Decree of 
Heaven. He that is overcome with Pleaſure 
( ſo contemptible, and weak an Enemy ) 
What will become of him when he comes 
to grapple with Dangers, Necellities, Tor- 
ments, Death, and the Diſſolution of Na- 
ture it ſelf ? Wealth, Honour, and Favour, 
may come upon a Man by Chance ; nay, 
they may be caſt upon him without ſo much 
as looking after them, but Virtue is the work 
of Induſtry, and Labour ; and certainly *tis 
worth the while to purchaſe that good 
which brings all others along with it. A 
Good Man is Happy within himfelf, and 
Independent upon Fortune: Kind to his 
Friend ; Temperate to his Enemy ; Reli- 
giouſly Juſt, Indefatigably Laborious, and 
he diſcharges all Duties with a Conftancy, 
end Congruity of Actions, Sts 2 
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CHAP. IV. 
Philoſophy is the Guide of Life. 


F it be true, that the Underſtanding, and 
the W1ll, are the two Eminent Faculties of 

the Reaſonable Soul , it follows neceſlarily, 
that Wiſdom, and Virtue, ( which are the 
beſt Improverhent of thoſe two Faculties ) 
muſt be the Perfection alſo of our Reaſona- 
ble Being ;, and conſequently the VUndentable 
Foundation of a Happy Life. There is not 
any Duty to which Providence has not an- 
nex*d a Bleſling ; not any Inſtitution oof Hea- 
yen, which, even 1n this Life, we may not 
be the better for ; not any Temptation, 
either of Fortune, or of Appetite, that is 
not ſubje& to our Reaſon; nor any Paſſion, 
or Affliction, for which Virtue has not pro- 
vided a Remedy. So that it is our own 
fault if we either Fear, or Hope for any 
thing ; which two Aﬀections are the Root 
of all our. Miſeries. From this General Pro- 
fpectt of the Foundation of our Tranquility, 
we ſhall paſs by degrees to a particular 
Conſideration of the means by which it may 
be procur'd; and of the Impediments that 
obſtru;} it: begiuning with that Philoſophy 
which principally regards our Marnrers, and 
Inſtructs us in the Meaſures of a Virtuous, 
and a Quiet Life. , 
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Natural, and Ratioaal : The Firſt concerns 


''a PHILOSOPHY is divided into oral, * Phloſo? 


onr Manners; the Second ſearches the Works __ and 
of Nature; and the Third furniſhes us with Reiend; 


Propriety of Words, and Arguments, and the 
faculty of diſtinguiſhing, that we may not be 
impos*d upon with Tricks and Fallacies. The 
Cauſes of things fall under Natural Philoſo- 
phy; Arguments, under Rational; and Atti- 
ons, under Moral. Moral Philoſophy is again 
divided into Matter of Juſtice, which ari- 
ſes from the Eſtimation of Things, and of 
Men ; and into Afﬀetions, and AtHons; and, 
a failing in any one of theſe, diforders all 
the reſt ; For, what does it profit us to know 
the true value of things, if we be tranſpor- 
ted by our Paſlions ? or, to Maſter our Ap- 
petites, without underſtanding the whey, 
the what, the how, and other Circumſtances 
of onr Proceedings ? For, it 1s one thing 
to krniow the Rate, and Dignity of things ; 
and another to know the little Nicks, and 
Springs of Acting. MNatural Philoſophy is 
Converfant about things Corporeal, and I1n- 
eorforeal ;; the diſquilition of Cauſes, and Ef- 
fefts, and the Contemplation of the Cauſe 
6f Cauſes : Rational Philsſophy is divided in- 
to Logick and Rhetorick ; the One looks af- 
. ter Words, Senſe, and Order; the Other 
Treats barely of Words, and the Significari- 
ons of them. Socrates places all Philoſophy 
in Morals; and Wiſdom, - in the diſtingui- 
| thing of 'Good and Evil. It is the Art 
and 
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and Law of Life, and it teaches. us what 


\to do in all Caſes, and, like good Marks- 


men, to hit the Whiteat any diſtance. The 
force of it is incredible ; for it gives vs, in 
the weakneſs of a an, the ſecurity of a 
Spirit : In Sickneſs, it is-as good as a Reme- 
dy:to us, for whatſoever eaſes the Mind, 
is profitable alſo to the Body. The Phy. 
frerau may preſcribe Dyet, and Exerciſe, 
and accommodate his Rule and Medicine tq 
the Diſeaſe ; but, *tis Philoſophy that muſt 
bring us to a Contempt of Death, which 
is the Remedy of all Diſeaſes. In Poverty, 
it gives us Riches, or ſuch a ſtate of Mind; 
as makes them ſuperfluous to us. It Arms ug 
againſt all Difhculties; One Man is preſs'd 
with Death, another with Poverty ; ſome 
with Envy ; others are offended at Provi- 
dence, and unſatisfied with the Condition of 
Mankind : But Philoſophy prompts us to re+ 
lieve the Priſoner, the Infirm, the Neceſli-: 
tous, the Condemn'd ; to ſhew the Ignorant 
their. Errors, and rectify their Aﬀections. 


| It makes us Inſpe&t and Govern our Man- 


ners 5 it rouzes us where weare faint, and 
drouzy ; it binds up what is looſe, and hum- 
bles in us that which is Contumacious : It. 
delivers the Mind from the Bondage of the 
Body ; and raiſes it up to the Contempla- 
Lion of its Divine Original. Honours, Mos 
numents, and all the Works of Vanity and 
Ambition are Demoliſhed and Deſtroyed by 
Time but, the Reputation of Wiſdom is 
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and, the one has need of the other, both 


venerable to Poſterity, and thoſe that were 
envy'd, or neglected in their Lives, are a= 
dor'd in their Memories and exempted 
from the very Laws of Created Nature, 


which has ſet bounds to all other things. 


The very ſhadow of Glory, carries a Man of 
Hononr upon all dangers, to the Contempt 
of Fire, and Sword, and it were a ſhame, 
if Right Reaſon ſhould not inſpire as gene= 
rous Reſolutions into a Man of Y3rtze. 
NEIFHER is Philoſophy only profitable to 
the Publick, but > one Wiſe Man helps ano- 
ther, even in the Exerciſe of their Virtues ; 


for Converſation and Counſel ; for they 
Kindle a mutual Emulation 4n Good Offi 
ces. Weare not ſo perfect yet, but that 
many new things remain ſtill to be found 
out, which wilkgive us the reciprocal Ad= 
vantages of Inſtructing one another. For, 
as one: Wicked Man 1s Contagious to ano- 
ther ; and, the more Vicesare mingled, the 
worſe it is; fois it on the contrary with 
Good Men, and their Virtues. As Men of 
Letters are the moſt uſefull, and excellent of 
Friends, ſo are they the beſt of Subjects ; 
as being better: Judges of the Bleſſings they 
enjoy-under a. well-order*d Government 
and of what they,'owe to the Magiſtrate for 
their Freedom, and Prote&tion. They are 
Men of Sobriety, and Learning, and free 
from Roaſting, and Inſolence ; they.reprove 
Us Vice, without Reproching the Perſon 3 
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for, they have learn'd to he Wiſe, without 
either Pomp, or Envy. That which-we ſe 


in High Mountains, we find in Philoſophers , Þ 


they ſeem taller near hand than at a di. 
ſtance. They are rais'd above other Men, 
but their greatneſs is ſubſtantial. . Nor do 
they ſtand upon the Tiptoe, that they ma 
ſem higher than they are, but content wit 
their own ſtature, they reckon themſelves 
tall enough when Fortune cannot reach 
them. Their Laws are ſhort, and yet com- 
prehenſive too, for they bind all. 
IT is the Bounty of NVarure that we live ; 


Phitoſophy but of Philoſophy that we live well; which is, 
geaches us in truth, a greater Benefit than Life it ſelf, 
go live well rt but. that Philoſophy is alſo the Gift of 


Heaven, ſo far, as to the Faculty, but not 
to the Science; for that muſt be the buſi- 
neſs of Induſtry. No Man is born Wiſe; 
but Wiſdom and Virtue require a Tutor; 
though we can eaſily learn to be Vicious 
without a Maſter. It is Philoſophy that gives 
us a Veneration for God; a Charity for 
our Neighbour, that teaches us our Duty 
to Heaven, and exhorts us to an agreement 
one with another : It unmasks things that 
are terrible to us, aſſwages our Luſts, re- 


Futes our Errors, reſtrains our Luxury, Re 


proves our Avarice, and Works ſtrangely 
upon Tender Natures. I could never hear 
Attalus, ( fays Seneca) upon the Vices of 
the Age, and the Errors of Life, without 
a Compaſſion for Mankind ; and io his - 
courlcs 
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courſes upon Poverty, there was ſomething 


methought that was more than Humane.” 
' More than we uſe, ſays he, 55 more than we 


need, and only a Burthen to the Bearer. That 


faying of his put me out of 'Countenance' 


at the ſuperfluities of my own Fortune. And 
ſ in his Inve&tives againſt vain Pleaſures ; 
he did at ſuch a rate advance the felicities of 
+ Sober Table, a Pure Mind, and a Chaſt 


* Body, that a Man could not hear him with- 


out a Love for Continence, and Moderati- 
on. Upon theſe Lectures of his I deny'd 
my felf, for a while after, certain delicacies 
that I had formerly uſed : but in a ſhort 
time I fell to them again ; though ſo ſpa- 
ringly, that the Proportion came little ſhort 
of a Total Abſtinence. 
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NOW to fhew * you ( ſays Our Author : Vouth ts 


how much earneſter my entrance upon Phi- 
loſophy was, than my Progreſs ; my Tutor 
Sotzon gave me a wonderfull kindneſs for Py- 
thagoras ;, and after him, for Sextius. The 
former forbare thedding of Bloud, upon his 
Metemſychoſis ; and put men in fear of it, 
leſt they ſhould offer Violence to the Souls 
of ſome of their departed Friends, or Re- 
lations, Wherher ( fays he ) there be a Tranſ- 


migration or not ;, if it be true, theres no hurt 


it; if falſe, there”s frugality: and nothing”s 
gotten 


Wolf, perhaps, or a Vulture of a Supper. Now 
Sextius abſtain*d upon another Account ; 
which was, that he would not have men inur?d 
and 


Tar- 


ts harduefs of heart, by the Laceration, 
L 


by Cruelty neither, but the coLening 4 


apt to take 
good Im- 
prefſiins. 
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Tormenting of Living Creatures ;, beſide, thay 


Nature had ſufficiently provided for the Suſte. 
mance of Mankind, without Blood. Thig 
wrought ſo far upon. me; that I gave over 
eating of Fleſh, and in one Year, made it - 
not only eaſy to me, but pleaſant ; My mind 
methought was more at Liberty , (and ] 
am ſtill of the ſame Opinion ) but I gave 
it over nevertheleſs, and the Reaſon.:was 
this : It was imputed as a Superſtition to the 
Jews, the forbearance of ſome forts of fleſh, 
and my Father brought me back again to my 
old cuſtom, that ] might not be thought 
tainted. with their Superſtition. Nay, and 
I bad much ado to prevail upon my {elf tq 
ſuffer it too. I make uſe of this Inſtance to 
ſhew the aptneſs of Youth to take good Im- 
preſſions, if there be a friend at hand to 
preſs them. Philoſophers are the Tutor 
of Mankind ; if they have found out Reme- 
dies for the Mind, it muſt be our part tq 
apply them. I cannot think of Caro, Lal- 
#4, Socrates, Plato, without Veneration, their 
very names are Sacred to me. Philoſophy 
is the health cf the Mind ; let us look to 
that health firſt, and in the Second place; 
to that of the Bpdy : which -may be had 
upon cailer terms z for a ſtrong Arm, a Ro: 
buſt Conſtitution, or the skill of procuring 
this, is not a Philoſophers Busneſs. He does 
Tome things as a Wiſe Mar, and other thing 
as he is a Man; and he may have ſtrengil 
of Body, as well as of Mind; but if he 
Runs, of Calts the Sledge, it were injurious 
2rnrns. dk baba dab eee” 
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to aſcribe that to his Wiſdom whichſis cont» 
mon to the greateſt Fools. He ſtndies ra- 
ther to fill his Mind, than his Coffers ; and 
he knows that Gold and Silver were min+ 
gled with dirt, till: Avarice, or Ambition 
parted them. His Lafe is Ordinate, Fear- 


{ſ, Equal, Secure ; he ſtands firm in all ex- 


tremities, and bears the Lot of his Huma- 
nity with a Divine Temper. There's a great 
Difference betwixt the Splendor of Philo= 
ſophy, and of Fortune ; the one ſhines with 
an OriginalLight,the other with a borrow?d 
one; belide, that it makes us Happy, and Im- 


mortal ; for Learning ſhall ont-live Palaces, 


and Monuments. The Houſe of a Wiſe Man 
is ſafe, though narrow ; there's neither 
Noiſe, nor Farniture in it ; no Porter at the 
Door, nor any thing that is either Vendi- 
ble, or Mercenary, nor any buſineſs of For- 
tune ; For, ſhe has nothing to do, where ſhe 
has nothing to look after. This is the way 
to Heaven, which Nature has Chalk'd out, 
and it is both ſecure and pleaſant ; there 
needs no Train of Servants, -no Pomp, or 
Equipage, to make _ our Paſlage; no 
Money, or Letters of Credit, for Expences 
upon the Voyage; but the Graces of an ho- 
neſt mind will ſerve us upon the way, and 
make us happy at our Journeys end. 


TOtell you my Opinion now of the * Zi- « 7427;.. 
beral Sciences; 1 have no great eſteem for ra! Scies- 
any thing that terminates in Profit, or Mo- ces are 
ney, and yet [ ſhall allow them to be ſo far #7 r- 


ther of Gu- 


Beneficlal,as they only 4 epare theUnderſtan-,;15,, 6. 
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ding, without dereining it. They are but the 
Rudiments of Wiſdom ; and only then to he 
learn?d, when the Mind is capable of no- 
thing better ; and the Knowledge of them is 
better worth the keeping than the acqui- 
ring. They do not ſo much as pretend to 
the making of us Virtuons, but only to give 
us an aptitude of diſpoſition to be fo. The 
Grammarian's Buſineſs lies in a Syntax of 
Speech ; or if he proceed to Fiſtory, or the 
meaſuring of a Verſe, he 1s at theend of his 
Line; but, what ſignifies a Congruity of Pe- 
riods, the Computing of Syllables, or the 
modifying of Numbers, to the taming of 
our Paſſions, or the repreſling of our Luſts? 
'The Philoſopher proves the Body of the Sun 
to be large, but for the true Dimenſions of 
it, we muſt ask the Mathematician ; Geome- 
ry, and Muſick, ' if they do not teach us to 
maſter our Hopes, and Fears, all the reſt is 
to little purpoſe. What does it concern us, 
Which was the Elder of the two, Homer, or 
Hefiod ; or which was the Taller, Helen, or 
Hecuba ? 'We take a great deal of pains to 


trace Vhyſes in'his Wandrings : But, were 


It not time as well ſpent to look to our 
{e]ves, that we may not wander at all ? Are 
not. we our ſelves toſs'd with tempeſtuous 
Paſſions ; and both aſſaulted by terrible Mon: 
ſ#ers on the one hand, and rempred by Syrens 
on the other'? Teach me my Duty to my 
Country, to my Father,to my Wife,to Man- 
kind. What 1s it to'me,, whether Penelope 
was Honeft or. no ? Teach me to know how 
: goBEoae oh 70 
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to be ſo my ſelf, and to live according to 
that Knowledge. What am I the better for 
putting ſo many parts together in Muſick, 
and raiſing an harmony out of ſ> niany dif- 


| ferent Tones ? Teach me to tune my Aﬀe- 


fions, and to hold Conſtant to my felt. 
Geometry teaches me the Art of Meaſuring 
Ares ;, teach me to meaſure my Appetites, 
and to know when I have enough : teach 
me to divide with my Brother, and to re- 
joyce in the Proſperity of my Neighbour. 
You teach me how I may hold my own, and 


keep my Eſtate;z but I would rather learn 


how I may loſe it all, and yet be .contented- 
"Tis hard, you'l ſay, for a Man to be forc'd 
from the Fortune of his Family. This Eſtate, 


*tis true, was my Fathers ; but, Whoſe was 


It in the time of my Great-Grandfathers ? 1 
do not only ſay, What 4ar's was it ? but, 


What Nation's ? The Aftrologer tells me of 


Saturn, and Mars in Oppoſition ;, but I ſays 
let them be as they will, their Courſes and 
their Poſitions are ordered them by an'Un- 
changeable. Decree of Fate. Either they 
Produce, and point out the Effe&ts of all 
things, or elſe they ſignify them : If the 
former ; What are! we the better for the 


Knowledge of that,-which awſt of neceſlity 


come to paſs ? If the latter, What does it 
avail us, to'foreſee what we canriot avoid ? 
{0 that whether- we know, or not know, 
the event will ſtill be the ſame. | 
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for the 4:g-his Words ; It does not ſtand with his dig. 


Ridns,and impertinent Nicetics ? Let us 1#- 


SENEZCA4A Chap.Iv 
"HE that deſigns the Inſtitution of Hy. 
Mane Life, ſhould not s be over-curious of 


nity to be ſollicitous about Sounds and Sy]. 


Ph:loſopher Tables, and to debafe the Mind of Man 


£0 be curi- 


with ſmaHl and trivial things; placing Wif- | 
dom in Mattersthat are rather difficult thay 
great. If he be Elogaent, *tis his Good Fox. 
74ne, not his Buſinef. Subtile Difputations 
are only the ſport of Wits, . that play upon 
the Catch ; and are fitter to be contemn't, 
than reſolv'd. Were not I a Mad-manto 
Kt wrangling about Words, and putting of 
Nice, and-Impertinent Queſtzons, 'when the 
Enemy has already- made* a Breach, the 
[Town fir'd over my head, and the Mine 
ready to play, that ſhall blow me up into 
the Air ? Were this a time for: fooleries ? 
Let me rather fortifie my ſelf againſt Death, 
and' Inevitable Neceflities 3 let me under- 
Ttand, that the good of Life does*not- con- 
{ft in the Eength, or Space, but it the Uk 
"of /it. When I go to ſleep, who knows 
whether ever Lſhall wake again 2 and, when 
'E'wike,. whether ever I ſhall- feep again? 
;W hen I go abroad,whether ever I ſhall come 


Some again : and, when TI return; whether 


ever [I ſhall go :abroad again. It is not at 


Sea only, that: Life and Death are within 
_ a'few Inches one-of another; [but they- are 


3s near every where elſe too, only 'we dv 
not take fo much Notice of it. - What have 
we'to do with Frivolous,and Captious Que- 


ger 
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ther ſtudy how to deliver onr ſelves from 
Sadneſs, Fear; and the burthen of all our 
Secret Luſts :-Let us paſs over all our moſt 
Solemn Levities, and make haſte to a good 
Life, which is a thing that: Preſſes us. Shall 
a Man that goes for a Midwife, ſtand ga- 
ping upon a Poſt, to ſee what Play to day 5 


or when his Houſe 1s,0n Fire, ſtay the Curl- 
ing of a Perriwig before he calls for help ?_ 


Our Houſes are on Fire, our Country inva=- 
ded; our Goods taken away, our Children 
in danger; and, I might add to theſe, the 
Calamities of Earthquakes, Shipwracks, and 
whatever elie/is molt terrible. Is this a time 
for-us now to be playing faſt and looſe with 
Idle Queſtions; which are, in-effect, but ſo 


many unprofitable Riddles ? Our Duty is, 
the Cure of the Mind, rather than the De-. 


light on't ; but we have only the Words of 
Wiſdom, without the Works, and turn Phi- 
loſophy into a Pleaſure, that was given for 
a Remedy. What can be more ridiculous; 
than for a Man to negleft his Danners, and 
Compoſe his Style ?' We are. Sick, and Ulce- 
roius,: and muſt be Lanc'd, and Scarify*d, 
and.every Man has as. much Buſineſs within 
himſelf as a Phyſician in a Common Peſti- 
tence, ' 2Lsfortunes, in fine, cannot be avoided, 
but chey may be —_—_ if not overcome ;, and 
pur Lives may be made happy by Philoſophy. 
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CHAP. V. 


The Force of Precepts. 


Fx—HERE ſeems to be ſo near an affinity 
-'& betwixt #1iſdom, Philoſophy, and God 
Counſels, that it is rather matter of Curio: 
ſity, than of Profit, to divide them: Philoſe- 
phy being only a Limited Wiſdom ;, and, Good 
CounſeÞ's, a Communication of that Wiſdom, fot 
the Good of Others, as well as of our Sekves; 
and to Poſterity, as.well as to :the Preſent. 
The Wiſdom of the Ancients, as to the;Go- 
vernment of Life,- was.no more, than cer- 
zain Precepts, what to do, ' and what not; 
and Men were much better in that: Simpli> 
. Lity ; for as they came to .be more Learned 
they grew leſs careful of being Good. That 
Plain, and Open Virtue, is now turn'd into 
a:Dark, and Intricate Science; and. we are 
taught: to Dispute, rather than to Live, $0 
Jong as Wickednefs was ſimple, fimple Re- 
medies alſo were ſufficient againſt it : But, 
now it. has' taken Root, and ſpread-;i we 
muſt make uſe of ſtronger.  _ '-/ 
THERE are ſome Diſpoſiti>ns:that-ent 
brace Good things as:* foon as. they hear 


* The beſ/ them ; but they will ſtill need quickening 


of us are 


gee the bex- by Admonition, and Precept. Weare Ra 
zcr for and Forward in ſome Caſes, and Dull in 0- 
am- thers; and there is no Repreſling of the 


ay "4 One humour, or Raiſing of the other, but 


by 
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Chap.V. Of a Hepfy Zfe. 


by removing the Cauſes of them 3 which are 


(Cinone word ) Falſe Admiration, and Falſe 


Fear. Every Man knows his Duty to his 
Country, to his Friends, to his Gueſts ; and 
yet when he is call'd upon toDraw hisSword 
for the One, or to Labour for the Other, he 
finds himſelf diſtracted betwixt his Appre= 
henſions, and his Delights : He knows well 
enough the injury he does his Wife, in the 
keeping of a Wench; and yet his Luſt o-= 
yer-rules him ; So that *tis not enough to 
Give Good Advice, unleſs we can Take a- 


way that which hinders the Benefit of it. If 


2 Man does what he ought to do, he?l ne- 
yer doit Conſtantly, or Equally, without 
knowing why hedoes it: And if it be only 
Chance, or Cuſtom, he that does Well by 
Chatice, may do Ill ſo too. And further 3 
a Precept may direct us what we Orght to 
do, and yet fall ſhort in the Adarrer of do- 


Ing it : An Expenſive Entertainment may, 


in One Caſe be Extravagance, or Glutto- 
ny; and yet a Point of Honour, and Dif- 
cretion in Another.  Tiberins Ceſar had a 


| hnge Adwuller preſented him, which he fent 


to the Market to be fold : And now ( ſays 
he) my Hafters (to fome Company with 
him) you ſhall ſee, that either Apicius, or Ota= 
vins, will be the Chapman for this Fiſh : Ofta- 


"vs beat the Price, and gave about: -30/. 
Sterling for't. Now there was a great dif- 
ference betwixt O&avius, that bought it for 
his Lyxury,. and the Other that purchas?d 


it fora Gomplirgent to Tiberins, Preceptsare 
3. "> RS 


SENEC 4 Chap.y 
idle, if we be not firſt taught, what Opinijz 
on we are to have of the Matter in Qye. 
ſtion , Whether it be Poverty, Kicbes, Dife 


grace, Sickneſs, Baniſhment, &c. Let us theres 


fore examine them one by one ; not what 
they are Cala, but what in Truth they Are; 
And fo for the Virtues : ?Tis to no purpoſe 
to ſet a high eſteem upon Prudence, Fortis 
tude, Temperance, Fuſtice ; if we do not firſt 
know. what Virtue is : whether Oxe, or Morez 
er if he that has. Ore, has All; or how they 
_: PRECEPTS are of great Weight ; and 


*4 few » Uſeful ones at hand, do moreto- 
, ward a Happy, Life, than whole Volumes 
Sertences, Of Cautions, that we know not where to 


find. Theſe Solitary Precepts- ſhould be 
our daily Meditation, for they are the Rules 
by which we ought to ſquare our Lives 
When they are contracted into Sentences, 
they ſtrike the Afet#10ns ; whereas Adme- 
mitiur is only blowing of the Coal ;, it moves 
the vigor of the Mind, and Excites Vir 
tue: We have the Thing already, but we 
know hot where it lies. It is by Precepts, 
that the Underſtanding is NourMh'd, and 
Auginented ; the Offices of Prudence, and 
Juſtice, are Guided by them, and they lead 
is to the Execution of our Duties. A Pre- 
cepr deliver'd in Ferfe, has a much greats 
EffeQ, than in Profe ; and- thoſe very pes 
ple that :never.-think they- have enough); 
Jet them but hear a ſharp Sentence again 

fvarice 3 How wilt they clap and _— 
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it, and bid open Defiance to Money ? Sg 
ſoon as we find the Aﬀe@tions ſtruck, we 
muſt follow the Blow : not with Syllogiſms, 
or Quirks of Wie; but, with plain and 
weighty Reaſon : and, we mult do it with 
Kindneſs too, and Reipe';; for, there goes a 
Bleſſing along with Councels, and Diſcourſes 
that are bent wholly upon the Good of 'the Hear 
er : And thoſe are ſtil-the moſt Efficacious, 
that take Reaſon along with them ; and tell 
bs as well why we are to do this or that, 
as what weare to do. For, ſome Under- 
ſtandings are'weak, and need an Inſtructer 
to expound! to them what 1s Good, and 
what is Evil. Itis a great Virtue to Love, 
fo Give, and to follow Good Councet; if it 
does not Lead-ys to Honeſty, it does at leaſt 
Prompt us to't, As ſeveral Parts make up 
but one Harmony, and the moſt agreeable 
Muſick arifes from Diſcords ; ſo ſhould a 
Wiſe Man gather many Arts,- many Pre=« 
cepts, and the Examples of many Ages, to 
Inform his own Life. Our Fore-Fathers 
have left-us Charge toavoid three thingsz 
Hatred, E#vy, and Contempt ; now it is hard 
to avoid Emvy, and not incur Contempt ; for, 


Intaking too much Care not to uſurp upon 


ethers; we become many times lyable to be 
frampled upon our ſelves. Some People 
are afraid of others, becauſe *tis poſſible that 


-others may- be afraid of them : but, let us 


Fecure our ſelves on all hands ;, For Flartery 
5 as danperous as Contempt. ?Tis not - 
| hand 


fore : 
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fore.: For, we know many things, but we dg 


not think of them ; ſo that *tis the part of 
a-Monitor not ſo much to Teach, as to Mind 
us of our Duties. . Sometimes a Man over. 
ſees that which lies juſt under his Noſe; | 
otherwhile he is,Careleſs, or pretends not to 
Fe it : 'Wedo all know, that Friendſhip is 
Sacred, and yet we Violate it 3 and the 
greateſt Libertine expects, that his own 

Wife ſhonld be. honeſt. | 4 

-, GOQD * Counſel is the moſt needful] ſer 


Counſel is Vice that we can do to Mankind, and if we 


zbe beſt 
3, For, of many Tryals, ſome or other wil 


Service 


Te cars d0 
8 Man- 
kind. 


give it to many,it will be ſuxe to profit ſome: 


undoubtedly ſncceed. He that places a Man 
in. the Poſſeſſion of himſelf, does a gret 
thing ; for Wiſdom does not:ſhew it ſelf þ 
Much in Precept, as in Life ; tn a firmne 
.of Mind, and a Maſtery of Appetite : It 
Teaches us-to Do, as well as to Talk; and 
ta make our Words and Actions all ofa 
Colour. If that Fruit be pleaſanteſt which 
we gather from a Tree of our own Planting, 
How much. greater delight ſhall we take-i 
the Growth, and Increaſe of Good Manners 
of our own Forming ? It isan Eminent Mark 
of Wiſdom for a Man to be always like hins 
{elf. You ſhall have ſome that keep a thtib 
.Ty Table, and laſh out upon Building Pro 
Fuſe upon themſelves, and ſordid to others; 
Niggardly at: Home, | and- Laviſh- abroad. 
\This Diverſity is Vicious, andthe Effect of 
a Diſlatisfied, and uneaſy Mind; wheres 
every Wiſe Man lives by Rule. This Dif 
| agreemelnk 
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had both quitted, and condemn'd. 


IN all our > Undertakings, let us firſts 74,.. 
Points to 
next, and Thirdly the Perſons with whom'e exami- 


ned in all 
our Under- 


- 


examine our own ſtrength; the Enterprize 


we have to'do. The firſt point is moſt Im- 
portant ; for, weare apt to over-value our 
ſelves, and reckon, that we can do more 


than indeed we can. One Man ſets up for'a: 
Speaker, and 1s out, as ſoon as he opens his 
Mouth z another over-charges his Eſtate 
- perhaps, or his Body : A Baſhful Man is not 


fit for Publick Buſineſs ; ſome again are too 
Stiff, and Peremptory for the Court ; many 


people are apt to fly out in their Anger, 


nay, and ina Frolick too, ifany ſharp thing 
fall in their way, they?l rather venture a 
Neck, than loſe a Jeſt. Theſe people had 
better be quiet in the World, than buſy. 
Let him that is Naturally Cholerick, and 
Impatient, avoid all Provocations, and thoſe 
Afﬀairs alſo,thatMultiply and draw on more; 
and thoſe alſo from which there is no Re- 
treat. When we may come off at pleafure, 
and fairly hope to bring onr Matters to a 


Period, tis well enough. If it ſo happen, 


that a Man be ty*dup to Buſineſs, which he 
can neither looſen; nor break off ; let him 


Jmagine thoſe Shackles upon his Mind to be 


Irons 


= 
M 


agreement of Purpoſes ariſes from hence; 
either that we do not propound to our ſelves. 
what we would be at; or if we do, that we 
do not purſue it, but paſs from one thing: 
to another : and we do not only change nei-: 
ther, but return to the very thing which we: 


taki-gs. 


% 
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Irons upon his Legs :. They are Trouble. 
ſome at firſt, but when there's no Remedy. 
but Patience, Cuſtom makes them eaſy ta 
us, and Neceſlity gives us Courage. Weg 
are all Slaves to Fortune; ſome only in looſe 
and Golden Chains, others in ſtreight ones, 
and Courſer : Nay, and they that bind us, 
Fre ſlaves too themſelves; forme to Honour, 
others to Wealth, ſome to Offices, othery 
to Contempt, ſome to their Superiors, 0« 
thers to themſelves ; Nay, Life it ſelf is + 
Fervitude.: Let us make the beſt on't then, 
and with our Philoſophy mend our Fortune, 
Difficulties may be ſoften'd, and heavy Bur 
.thens Diſpos'd of to our eaſe. Let us Cos 
vet nothing ont of our Reach, but content 
our ſelves with things hopeful, and at hand; ' 
and without Envying the Advantages of 0+ 
thers : For Greatnefs ſtands upon a Craggy 
Precipice, and *tis much Safer, and Quieter 
living upon a Level. How many Great 
Men are forc*d to keep their Station upon 
mere Neceſlity ; becauſe they find there's 
no coming down from it but headlong ? 
Theſe Men ſhould do well to fortify them: 
ſelves againſt 11] Conſequences, by ſuch Vir- 
tnes and Meditations, as may make them 
leſs ſollicitous for the future. The ſureſt Ex- 
pedient 1n this caſe 1s to bound our Deſires, 
and to leave nothing to Fortune which we 
may keep in our own Power. Neither will 
this Courſe wholly compoſe us, but it ſhews 
us, at worſt, the end of our troubles. 
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and | 
bleſome to us, either not to ſucceed, or to 


be aſham'd of the ſucceſs. Wherefore, let 


us be ſure not to admit any 1Il Deſign into 
our Heart ; that we may lift up pure hands 
to Heaven, and ask nothing which anather 
ſhall-be a Loſer by. Let us pray for a Good 
Mind, which is a Wiſh to no Mans Injury. 
I will Remember always that I am a ar 

and then conſider, that if I am Happy, it will 
not laſt Always ;, if Unhappy, I may be other 


- if Ipleaſe. 1 will carry my Life in my Hand, 


and deliver it up readily when it ſhall he 


159 


.-1T is a main point to take Care, that 
we propoſe © nothing but what is Hopeful, « Propoſe 
Honeſt. For it will be equally trou- bg 


a what 


is Hopeful 


5 Honeſt, 


calld for. IT will have a care of being a 


Slave to my ſelf, for it is aPerpetual,a Shame- 
ful, and the heavieſt of all Servitudes; And, 
this may be done by moderate Deſires. I 
will fay to my ſelf, What # it that I Lahour, 
Sweat, and Sollicit for, when it # but very lit- 
tle that I want, and it will not be long that 1 
ſhall need any thing. He that would make 
Tryal of the Firmneſs of his Mind, let him 
ſet certain days apart for the practice of his 
Virtues. Let him Mortify himſelf with Faſt- 
ing, Courſe Cloaths, and hard Lodging 3 
and then fay to himſelf ; Is rhis the thing now 
that I was afraid of ? In a State of Security a 

Man may thus prepare himſelf againſt Ha- 

zards, and in Plenty, fortify himſelf againſt 
Want. If you will have a Man Reſolute 

When he comes to the Puſh, train him up 
piarhenes ts Fox 4 
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| to't before-hand. The Soldier does Duty 
| in Peace, that he may be in Breath when 
he comes to Battel. How many Great, and 
'Wiſe Men, have made Experiment of their 
Moderation by a praftice of Abſtinence, 

to the higheſt degreeof Hunger and Thirſt; | 

and convinc'd themſelves, that a Man may 
fill his Belly, without being beholden to For. 
| tune ; which never denies any of us where- 
with to ſatisfy our Neceſlities, though ſhe 

be never ſo Angry ? It is as eaſy to ſufer it 

- always, as to try it oxce ;, and It 1s no more 

than Thouſands of Servants and Poor Peo- 

Ple do every day of their Lives. He that 

would live Happily, muſt neither truſt to 

Good Fortune, nor ſubmit to Bad : He muſt 

ſtand npon his Guard againſt all aſſaults: 

| He muſt ſtick to himſelf, without any de- 

| pendence upon other People. Where the 
| Mind is tin&ur'd with Philoſophy, there's F. 
no place for Grief, Anxiety, or Superfluons 
Vexations. It is prepoſleſs'd with Virtue, 
to the neglect of Fortune, which brings us 
BY; to a degree of Security not to be diſturb'd. 
| *Tis eaſier to give Counſel than to take it, 
? and a common thing for one Cholerick Man 
to condemn another. We may be ſometimes 
Earneſt in adviſing, but not Violent, or Te- 
dious. Few words with Gentleneſs, and Ef- 
Hcacy are beſt : the miſery is, that the Wiſe 
do not need Counſel,and Fools will not take 
it. A Good Man, ?tis true, delights in it; 
and it js a mark of Folly, and 11] — 
2 gee © — ale. 
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hateReproof.. To a Friend I would be al- 
ways Frank aiid Plain ; and rather fail in the 
Succeſs; than be wanting ir{ the Matter of 
Faith; ard Truſt. There are ſome Precepts 
that ſerve in common, both tothe Rich, and 


- Poor,but they are too general ; as, Cre your 


Avarice, and the work 1s done. It is one t ng 
not to deſire Money, and another thing not 
to.underſtand how to uſe it.- In the Choice 
of the Perſons 'we -have to do withal, we 


ſhould ſee that They be worth our while : 


In the Choice of our Buſineſs we are to con- 
ſult Nature;and follow our Inclinations. He 
that \gives ſober Advice to a Witty Droll, 
muſt look to have every thing turwd into 
Ridicule. As if you-Philoſophers ( fays'Mar- 
cellinus ) did not love your Whores, and your 
Guts, 45 well as other people ;, and then he tells 
you of ſuch and ſuch that were taker in the 
Manner.: We are ll ſick,] niuſt confeſs, and 


' It.is not: for ſick: Men to play the Phy fici- 


ans; -but, it is yet: Lawful for a' Man in an. 
Hoſpital to diſcourſe of the Common Conz 
dition and diſtempers of the place. He that 
ſhould pretend to teach a Mad Man how 
to Speak, Walk, and behave himſelf, were 
not he the Madder Man of the two ? He that 
dire&ts the Pilot;makes him move the Helni; 
order the Sails ſo or ſo, and make the beſt 
of a ſcant Wind, after this or that manner. 
And {6 ſhould we do in our Counſels. Do 
not tell me what a Man ſhould do in Health, 
or Poverty, but ſhew me the way to be eci- 
WEr Sound or Rich. Teach me to Maſter 

M £8 my 
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my Vices: For; ?tis to.no parpoſe fo long ax 
I am under their Government, to tell me, 


What I muſt do when Faro clear of it. Jn 


Caſe of an Avarice a little-eas'd, a Luxury 
moderated,; a Temerity reſtrain'd, a Slug 
giſh Humour.quicken'd ;- Precepts will aheq 
help us forward, and Fator-us how to be. 
have our ſelves. It is the firſt, and the main 
Tye of a Soldier, his Military Oath, 'which 
isan Engagement upon him both of Relj- 
gion and Hanour. In like manner, he' that 
pretends toa Happy Life, muſt firft-dayz 
Foundation of Virtue, asa Bond npon him; 
to Live and Dye true to: that Cauſe. Weds 
not find Felicity in the Veins af the Earth; 
Where we dig for Gold, nor in the Battogi 
of the Sea, where we fith for Pearl ; batiin 
a pure and untainted Mind,which, if it were 
not Holy, were not fit to entertain the Des 
It. He that would be truly Happy, ft think 
his own Lot beſt, F /o live with A4en, as ons 
dering that God ſees him,; and ſo ſpeak to 
ogy fo beard him. fo foes | on 
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CHAP. VE. 
No Feliciry like Peace- of Conſcience! 


GOOD Conſcience z the Teſtimony of x 

A Good Life, and the Reward of it.. This 
4sit that fortifies the Mind againſt Fortune, 
when a Man has gotten the Maſtery of his 
Paſſions ; plac'd his Treaſure, and his Secu- 
rity within himſelf ; learn'd to be content 
with his:Condition, and that Death is no 
Evil in it {elf, but only the End of Man: 
He that has. dedicated his Mind to Virtue; 
and to the Good of Humane Society, where- 
of he is a Member, has confummated all 
that is either Profitable, or Neceſſary for 
him to-Kiiow. or Do, toward the Eſtabliſh= 
ment of his Peace. Every Man has a Judge; 
and a Witneſs within himſelf; of all the 


Good, and Ill that he Does ; which inſpires 


us with great Thoughts, and Adminiſters 
to us wholeſome Counſels. We have a Ve- 
neration. for all the Works of Nature, the 
Heads of Rivers, and the Springs of Medi- 
cinal Waters : the Horrors of Groves and 
of Caves, ſtrike us with an Impreſſion of 


Religion,and Worſhip: To ſee a Man Fear- 


leſs in Dangers, Untainted with Luſts, Hap- 
Py in Adverſity,Compos'd in a Tumult,and 
Laughing at all thoſe things which are ge- 
nerally either: Coveted, or Fear*d, all Men 
myſt acknowledge, that this*can be no- 

| _— thing; 
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thing elſe but a Beam of Divinity that [n. 
fluences a Mortal Body. And this is it that 
carries ns to. the Diſquiſition of things Dj. 
vine, and Humane ; What the State of the 
World was before the Diſtributton of the 
Firſt Matter into Parts; what Power it was 
that drew Order out of that Confuſion, and 
gave Laws both to: the whole, andto eve. 
ry Particle thereof ; What that ſpace is he- 
yond the World 5 and whence proceed the 
ſeveral operations of Nature. Shall any 
Man ſee the Glory, and Order of the Unz 
verſe : ſo many ſcatter*d Parts, and Quz- 
lities wronght into one Maſs; fuch a Med: 
ly of. things, which are yet Diſtmguiſt's; 
the World enlighten'd, and the-Diforders 
of it ſo wonderfully Regulated, and,” ſhall 
he not Conſider the Author, and Diſpoſer 
of all this; and, whither we our ſelves ſhall 
g0,. when our Souls ſhall be deliver'd fron 
the Slavery of onr Fleſh ? The whole Cres 
ation, we fee, conforms to the Dictates df 
Providence, and foHows God both as a Gv- 
vyernor, and as a Guide. A Great, a Good, 
and a Right Mind tis a kind of Divinity 
lodg*d in Fleſh, and may be the Bleſlin 
of a Slave, as well as of a Prince ;- it came 
from Heaven,and to Heaven it mitt return; 


and, it isa kind of Heavenly Felicity, whid 


a pure, and virtuous Mind enjoys, in ſome 
Degree, even upon Earth : Whereas Tem 
ptes of Honour are but empty Names, whid 
probably owe their Beginning either t 
Ambition, or to Vioknce. I am ſtrange] 

: tral: 
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tranſported with the thoughts of Eternity, 


Nay, with the Belief of it; for 1 haye a 
profound Veneration for the Opinions of 


Great Men, eſpecially when. they promiſe; 
things ſo muchto.my ſatisfation : for they 
do Promiſe them, though they do not Prove. 


them. In the Queſtion of the Immortality 
of the Soul, it goes very far with me, 2 


General Conſent - to the Opinion of a Fu- 


ture Reward, and Puniſhment ; which Me- 
ditation ' raiſes me to the Contempt of this 


Life, in hopes of a Better. But ſtill, though 


we know that we have a Soul, yet, what 
the Soul is, How, and from Whencez we 
are utterly Ignorant : This only we under- 
ſand; that all the Good, and IIl we do, is 
under the; Dominion of the Mind ; that a 
Clear Conſcience States us in an Inviolable 
Peace : And, that the greateſt Bleſſing in 
Nature, is that, which every honeſt Man 
may beſtow upon himſelf. The Body is but 
the Clog, and Priſoner of the Mind ; toſſed 
up and down, and Perſecuted with Puniſh- 


ments, Violences, and Diſeaſes ; but the 


Mind it ſelf 1s.Sacred, and Eterna], and ex- 
empt from the Danger of all Afual Im- 
preſlions. 


_* PROVIDED that we look to our Con- 2 Frery 
ſciences, no- matter for Opinion : Let me m#»'s 
Deſerve Well, thou gh 1Hear ]ll. The Com- Conſcienes 


8s 


Fudge. 


mon People take Stomach, and Audacity, 
for the Marks of Magnanimity, and Ho- 
gour pub if a Man be Soft, and Modeſt, 
UEy Jook upon him as an eaſy Fop ; but, 
= M 3 when 


bis 
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when they come once to abſerve' the Dig- 
nity of his Mind; in the Equality and Firm- 
neſs of his Adions : - and that his External 
Quiet is founded. -upon an Internal Peace, 

the very ſame People have him jn Eſteem, 

and Admiration.. For, there is nd Man but 
Approves of Virtue, though but few' Purſite 
it; we ſee where it is, but we dare not Ven- 
ture to come at it : And theReaſon i is, we 
over-value that which we muſt quit to ob- 
tain-it. A good Conſcience fears no Witneſ- 
ſes, - but a Guilty Conſcience is ſollicitous, 

even inſolitude. If wedo nothing but what 
is Honeſt, let all the World know it ; but if 
otherwiſe, what does it ſignify to have no 
body elſe know it, ſo long as I know it my 
{elf ? Miſerable is he that ſlights that Wit- 
neſs ! Wickedneſs; tis true, may ſcape the 
Faw, but not the Conſcience : For a Private 
Convidtion i is the firſt; and the Greateſt Pu- 
nifkmenrt of Offenders ; ſo that Sin plagues 
it If; and'the fear of Vengeance- purſues 
evcil ' thoſe that ſcape the ſtroke of it. It 
were ill for Goed Men' that Iniquity may 
ſo eaſily evade the Law, the Judge, and the 
Execution, if Nature had not ſet-up Tor- 


ments; and Gibbets, in the Conſciences of 


Tranſzreſſors. He that is Guilty, lives in 
perpetual Terror ; and while' he expets 
to be pumiſt*d, he -puniſhes himſelf.: and, 
whoſoever Deſerves it, Expects it. What 


If lie benot: Detected ?* "Hei is ftill in Appre- 


henfion' yer, - that he- may be ſo. His Sleeps 
aye  Palpeally —_ never F1Secans'; ;/-afnd . he 
: | cannot 
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without thinking of his own'; whereas a 
good Conſcience4s a continyal Fealt. Thoſe 
are the only certain,and ProfitableDelights, 
which ariſe from the-Conſcience of a well- 


Afted Life : No matter for Noiſe Abroad, 


{» long as we are Quiet within : but, if our 


Paſſions be Seditious, that*s enough to keep 
' 


vs Waking, without any other Tumult, 


is not the Poſture of the Body,or the Com- 
poſure of the Bed, that will give reſt toan 


Uneaſie Mind : There is an Impatient ſloth, 
that may be rouz'd by Action, and the 
Vices of Lazyneſs muſt be Cur'd by Bufi- 
neſs. . True Happyneſs is not to be found 
in the Exceſſes of Wine, or of Women, 
nor in the Largeſt Prodigalities of Fortune: 
What ſhe has given me, ſhe may take away; 
but ſhe ſhall not Tear it from me ; and, {o 
long.as it dogs not grow to me, I can part 
with it without Pain. He that would per- 
fly know himſelf, let him ſet aſide his 
Money, his Fortune, his Dignity, and exa- 
mine himſelf Naked ; without being put to 
ro from others the Knowledge of him- 

elf. — 

. IT is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly 
or too eaſily to believe himſelf. Wherefore 
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cannot ſpeak of another Man's Wickednefs, 


kt us Examine, Watch, Obſerve, and In- b Zer every 
ſpec our own. -hearts ; for, we our ſelves Man Exa- 


are our own greateſt Flatterers : We ſhould 
every Night call our ſelves to an Accompt, 
What Infurmity have I Maſter 'dto day ? What 
s aſpen Oppo'd ? What Temptation reſiſted ? 

Wo, M 4 What 


mine him- 


ſel 
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What Virtue Acquir'd ? Our Vices will abate 
of themſelves,if they be brought every day 
to the Shrift. Oh the bleſſed ſleep that fol- 
lows ſucha Diary ! Ohthe Tranquillity,Li- 
berty, and Greatnefs of that Mind, that is a 
Spy upon it ſelf; and « private Cenſor of its 
own Manners ! It is my Cuſtome ( fays our 
Author ) every Night, fo foor is the Can- 
dle is out, to run over all the Words, and 
Actions of the paſt day ; and I let fiothing 
ſcape me 3 for, Why ſhould I fear the fight 
of my own Errors, when 1 can Admoniſh, 
and Forgive my felf? 7 was a little too hat 
in ſuch a Diſpute : my Opinion might have been 
4s well ſpard, for it gave Offence, and did no 
go0d at all. The thing was true ;, but all Truths 
are not to be ſpoken at all Times, I would I 
had held my tongue, for there*s no contending 
either with' Fools, or our Superiors. I have 
done ill \ but it ſhall be fo no more, If every 
Man would but thus look into himſelf, it 
would be the better for us all. What can 
be more Reaſonable than this Daily Review 
of a Life that we cannot warrant for a Mo- 
ment ? Our Fate is ſet, and the firſt breath 
we draw, is only the firſt Motion toward 
our laſt ; One Cauſe depends upon another; 
and the Courſe of all things, Publick and 
Private, is but a'long connexion of Provi- 
dential Appointments. ' There js a great 
variety in our Lives, but all tends to the 
fame Iſſue. 'Nature may uſe her own Bo- 
dies as ſhe pleaſes; but a Good Man has 
this Conſolation, that nothing *periſhes 
po $1 en oh Welk. 7 A which 
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which he can call his own. ?Tis a great-! 


Comfort,that we are only condemn'd td the : 
fime Fate with the Univerſe; the Heavens : 
themſelvesare Mortal as well as our Bodies; i 


Nature has made us paſlive, and to ſuffer: 


is our Lot, While we are in Fleſh, every 
Man has his Chain, and his Clog ; only it 


is looſer, and lighter to one Man than to. 
another ; and he 1s more at eaſe that takes: 


it up, and carrys it, than he that drags it. 


=o 


We are Born. to- Loſe, and to Periſh ; to 


Hope, and to Fear ; to Vex our ſelves, and . 
cehers 3 and there is no Antidote againſt:a 
Common Calamity, but Virtue ; for, the.: 


 Foyndation of true Foy is in the Conjcience. 


—_—__ 
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AGood Man can never be Myſerable, nor a 


Wicked Man Happy. 


HERE is not in the Scale of Nature a 

' more Inſeparable Connexion of Cauſe 

and Effect, than in the Caſe of Happyneſs 
and Virtue : Nor any thing that more natu- 
rally produces the one, or more neceſſarily 
preſuppoſes the other. For, What is it to 


be Happy, but for a Man to content himſelf 


with his Lot, in a chearful and quiet Reſig- 
nation to the Appointments of God ? All 
the Actions of our Lives qught to be go- 
rern'd witha reſpe& to Good, and Evil : 
And it is only Reaſon that CP ac = 
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by which Reaſon: we are in {ach manner In- 
flaene@d as if a Ray of the Divinity were ' 
dipt in a Mortal Body ; and that's the Per- 
fection of Mankind. ?Tis true, we havenot 
the Eyes: of Eagles, or the Sapacity of 
Hounds; Nor if we had, conld we-pretend 
to value our ſelves upon any thing which we 
have in Common with Brutes. What are 
we the better for that which is Foreign to 
us,- and may be given, and taken away ? As 
the Beams of the Sun irradiate the Earth, 
and yet Remiin where they were, ſo is it in 
ſome proportion with a Holy Mind,that II- 
Inſtratesall 6ur Actions, and yet adheres to 
its Original. Why do we not as well com- 
mend a Horſe for his Glorious Trappings,- 
as a Man for his Pompous Additions ? How 
much a braver.Creature is a Lyon ( which 
by Nature ought to be Fierce, & Terrible) 
how much braver ( I fay ): in! his Natural 
Horror, then in his Chains ?- fothat every 
thing in its pure Nature pleaſes us beſt. It 
15 not Health, Nobility, Riches,that can ju- 
ſtify a Wicked Man ; nor is it the want of 
all theſe that can diſcredit a Good one. 


| That's the Sovereign Bleſſing, which makes 


thePoſſeſſor of it valuable without any thing 
elſe, and him that wants it Contemptible, 
though he had al*the World befides. ?Tis 
not the Painting, Gilding, or Carving that 
makes a'good Ship; bur, if ſhe be a nimble. 
Sayler, Tight, and' Strong, to endure the 
Scas, that's her Fxcellency. ?Tis the Edge, 
anq Temper of the Blade that miakes a good 
x4 | - ed Sword 3 
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Sword ; not the Richneſs of the Scabbards Oe 


2nd ſo *tis not Money, or Pofleſſions thar- 


make a Man Conſiderable, bat his. Vir-: 


rue 


are Two Republicks, a Great one, whicts 
is Humane Nature ; and a Leſs, which is 
the Place where we were Born ; Some ſerve 
Both at a time ; ſome only the Greater, atidi 
ſome again only the Leſs : The Greater may” 
be ſerv*d in Privacy, Solitude, Contempla- 


_ tion; and perchance that way better than: 


any other : but, it was the Intent of Nature 
however,that we ſhould ſerve Both. A Good! 


Man may ſerve the Publick, his Friend, 


and Himſelf, in any Station : If he be not 
for the Sword, let him take the Gown; 
If the Bar does not agree with him, let hint 
ty the Pulpit ; if he be Silenc'd Abroad, let 
tim give Counſel at home ; and diſcharge 
the Part of a Faithful Friend, and a "Tem- 
perate Companion. When he 1s no longer. - 
a* Citizen, he js yet a Man; the whole 
World is his Country, and Humane Nature 
never wants matter to Work upon : But, 
if nothing will ſerve a Man in the Civil Go- 


 Yernment, unleſs he be Prime Minifter ;, or in 


the Field, but to Command in Chief, *tis his 
own fault. The Common Soldier, where 
he cannot uſe his' Hands, fights with his 
very Looks; his Example, his Encourage- 
Sun _-.- 


, «JT isevery Man's Duty to make himſeIF1 A Good 
Profitable to Mankind : If he can, to Many $919» makes 
if nor, to Fewer ; If not ſo neither, to Hig mnt pre: 
Neighbors ; but however to Himſelf. Ther&@z,agtin. 


F7 


þ The In- 


grerees 0 


Fortune do 
not affet 
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ment. his Voice: and ſtands his Ground- 
even when he has loſt his hands ; and does. 


Service too with his very Clamour 3 fo that 
in any condition whatſoever, he {fill dif- 


charges the Duty of a Good Patriot. Nay, 


he that ſpends his time well, even in a Re- 


tirement,, gives 2 great Example : We may 
enlarge indeed, or contract, accerding to 


the Circumſtances of Time, Place, or Abi- 
lities ; but above all things, we mult be ſure 
to keep our ſelves in Action ; For, he that 
is flothful is dead even while he lives. Was 
there ever any State ſo deſperate, as that 
of Athens under the Thirty Tyrants ;, where 
It was Capital to be Honelt ; and the Senate 
Houſe was turn'd into a College of Hang- 
men? never was any Government ſo wretch- 
ed, and ſo hopeleſs ; and yet Socrates at.the 
ſame time Preached Temperance to the Ty- | 
rants, and Courage to the Reſt : and afters 
wards dy*d an Eminent Example of Faith, 
and Reſolution, and a Sacrifice for the Com- 
mon Good. | 

IT is not for a Wiſe Man to ſtand Þ ſhift- 
mg, and fencing with Fortune, but to op- 
poſe her bare-fac'd ; for, he is ſufficiently 


tte Mind. convinc*d, that ſhe can do him no hurt, 


She may take away his Seryants, Poſleſſions, 
Dignity ; aſſauit hzs Body, put out his Eyes, 
cut off his Hands, and ſtrip him of all the 
External Comforts of Life. But, What does _ 
all this amount to, more than the recalling. 

of a Truſt, which he has receiv?d, with 
Condition to deliyer it up again upon De- 
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mand? He looks upon himſelf as preca- 


. rious, and only Lent to himſelf; and yet 


he does not value himſelf ever.the leſs, be- 
cauſe he is not his own, but takes ſuch care 
25san Honeſt Man ſhould do, of a thing that 
is-committed to him. in Truſt. Whenſoe- 
ver he that lent me my ſelf,, and what I 
have, ſhall call for all back again, *tis not 
2 Loſs, but a Reſtitution ; and I muſt wil- 
lingly deliver up what moſt undeſervedly 
was beſtow*d upon me: And it will become 


 meto return my Mind better than I recei- 


ved 1t. 


© DEMETRIUS, upon. the; taking of © 4 Gene- 


Megara, ask'd Srilpo the Philoſopher what he [7% Ins- p 
had loſt. Nothing, ſays he, for I had all thar "3 


4 conflans 


I could call my own about me., And yet the Mind. 


Enemy had then made himſelf the Maſter 
of. his Patrimony, his Children, and his 
Country : But theſe he lookt npon only as 
adventitions Goods, and under . the Com- 
mand of Fortune : Now he that neither loſt 
any: thing, nor fear*d any thing in a Pub- 


lick Ruine, but was fife, and at- Peace, in 


the middle of -the Flames, and 1n.the Heat 
ofa Military intemperance and Fury ; What 
Violence, or Provocation imaginable, can 
Put fuch a man as this out of the Poſſeſſion 


_ of himſelf? Walls, and Caſtles may be 


Min'd, and Batter*d ; but there is no Art, 
or:Engine, that can ſubvert a-ſteady Mind, 


T1::have made my way ( ſays Stilpo.) through 


Fire,, and Blood ; what 1s become of: my. Chil- 
dren; 1 know not 3, bus theſe are Tranſuory Bleſ- 


ſimgs, 
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ſongs, and Servants that are condem'd to chanite 
#heir Maſters; what was my own before, is my 
own ſtill : Some have loſt their Eftates ; others 
their dear-bought Miſtreſſes ;, ther Commiſſions, 
wad Offices ; the Uſurers have loſt their Boads, 
-and Securities ; but, Demetrius, for my part, 
T have ſaid All : and dv. not iniagme, after all 
#hzs, either that Demetrius # 4 Conqueror, or 
that Stilpo 5s overcome - *tis only thy Fortune 
bas been "too hard for mine. Alexander took 
Babylon ;, Scypio took Carthage ;, the Capitol 
was Burnt : bat, there's -no Fire, or Violence 
that can diſcompoſe a Generous Mind.” And 


= * Jet us not take this Character neither for a 
©, -:, Chimera; forall Ages afford ſome, though 


fot many - Inſtances of this Elevated Virtue. 

A-Good Man does his Duty, let it be never 
To/painful; ſo hazardous, or never ſo greata 
Joſs to him ;/and it 1s notall the Money, the 
Power. and the Pleaſure in the World ; no 

not any Force, or Neceſlity, that can make 
him Wicked i He conſiders what he is to 
Do, not what he is to Suffer, and will keep 
on his Courſe, 'though there ſhonld be no- 
thing but Gibbets, and Torments in the 
way.AndinthisInſtance of Srilpo; who,when 
he had loſt his Country, his Wife, his Chil 
dren, the Town on Fire over his head, Him- 
felf ſcaping very hardly, and naked, ont of 
the Flames; 1 bave ſavd ail my Goods (Mays 
he ) my Juſtice, my Courage, my Temperance, 
Prudence; accounting nothing his own, 

or Valuable ;- and ſhewing how much eaſier 
it was to overcome a Nation than _— 
6 : an « 
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' Man. It.is a certain mark-of a brave mind, 
not. to be moy*d by any Accidents : The 
upper Region of the Air admits neither 


Clouds, _ nor Tempeſts; The Thunder, 


Storms, and Meteors, are form*d Below ; 
and this is the difference berwixt a mean, 
and an exalted Mind : The former is Rudg, 
«md Tumultuary ;. the latter is Modeſt, Ve- 
nerable, Compos'd, and. always Quiet in'its 
Station. In Brief, it is the Conſcience that 
pronounces upon the Man whether he be 
happy or miſerable. But, though Sacrilege 
and Adultery be generally condemn'd, how 
 manyare there ſtill that do not ſo much. as 
Bluſh at the one ; and, in truth, that take a 
Glory in the other ? ' Far, nothing is more 
Common; than for Great Thieves to ride iq 
Triumph, when the Little anes are punifh'd. 
, But, LerWickedneſs ſcape, as it may, at the 
Bar, it never fails of doing Fuſtice upon it ſelf 5 
for, every Guitry Perſon 3s bis own Hangman, 
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© The due Contemplation of Divine Providence 
3s the certain cure of all Misfortunes. 


TX 7 HOEVER obſerves the World.and 

VV the Order of it, will find all the 
Motions in it to -be only a  Viciſſitude of 
Falling and Riſing ;- Nothing extinguiſh'd, 
and. even thoſe things which ſeem to. us 


to Periſh, are in truth but Chang'd. The | 


ſeaſons Go, and Return; Day,/and Night 
follow in their Courſes ; The Heavens ron]; 


_ and Nature goes .on with her Work : All 


things ſucceed in their Turns ; Storms, and 


Calms; the Law of Nature will have it; ſo; 


which we muſt follow, and obey z.accoun- 
ting all things that are done to be well done: 
So that what we cannot Mend we muſt Suf- 
fer, and wait upon Providence ' without 
Repining : It is the part of a Cowardly Sol- 
dier to follow his Commander, Groaning 
but a Generous Man delivers himſelf up to 
God without ſtrugling ; and it is only for 
a Narrow Mind to condemn the Order of 
the World ; and to propound rather the 
mending of Nature, than of Himſelf. No 
Man has any cauſe of Complaint againſt 
Providence, if that which is Right pleaſes 
him. Thoſe Glories that appear fair to 
the Eye, their Luſtre is but falſe and ſu- 


— — __— —_ 


_ perficial; and they are only Vanity and 
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Deluſion : They are rather the Goods of a 
Dream, than a ſubſtantial Poſſeſſion ; they 
may. cozen us at a diſtance, but bring them 
once to the Touch, they are Rotten- and 
Counterfeit. There are no greater wretches 
in the Werld, than many of thoſe which 
the People take to be Happy 3 Thoſe are 
the only true and incorruptible Comforts, 
that will abide all Tryals; and the more 
we turn, and examine them, the more va- 
ſuable we find them ; and, The greateſt Fe= 
licity of all, is not to ſtand in need of any. 
What's Poverty? No Man lives ſo poor as 
he was born. What's Pain ? It will either 
have an end it {zlf, or make an end of us. 

In ſhort 3 Fortune has no weapon that reach 
the Mind : But the Bounties of Providence 

1 are Certain, and Permanent Bleſlings3 
and they are the Greater and the Better, 
the longer we conſider them : That 1s to ſay, 
The Power of contemning things terrible, and 
deſpiſing what the Common People Covert. Int 
the very Methods of-Nature, we cannot 

- but obſerve the Regard that Providence 
had to the Good of Mankind, even in the. 
Diſpoſition of the World, in providing ſo 
amply for our Maintenance, and SatisfaQi- 
en. It is not poſſible for us to Comprehend 
what the Power is, which has made all 
things : Some few ſparks of that Divinity 
are Diſcover'd, but infinitely the greater 


part of it, lies hid. We are all of-us our how- 
ever ſo far Sree z Firſt, in the Acknow-' 


. 


ledgmeng agd Belief of that: Almighty Be- 
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mg and Secondly ; that we areto aſcribe 
| to it, all Majeſty, attd Goodneſs, 

1 How =» #F there be a Providence, ſay ſome, * How 
comes is gomes it to paſs, that good Men labor under 
that Good 109:20n, and Adverſiy ;, and wicked Men 
p< enJ0y themſelves 17 Eaſe and Plenty ? My An- 
' this World, ſwer is, That God deals by Us as a good 
#nd VWick- Eather.does by his Children ; he Tryes us, 
ea Men ye Hardens us, and Fits us for Himſelf. He 
Proſper. keeps-a ſtrict Hand over thoſe that he loves, 

and by the reſt he does as we do by our 
Slaves; he lets them go on in Licenſe and 
Boldnefs.As the Maſter gives his moſt hope- 
fal Scholars the hardeſt Leſſons, ſo does 
God deat with the moſt Generaus Spirits ; 
and the croſs Encounters of Fortune, we ate 
not to look upon as a Cruelty, but as @ 
Conteſt : The familiarity of Dangers brings 
us to the Contempt of them,. and that part 
is ftronpelt which is moſt exercis?d: the Sea- 
man's Hand is Callons, the Soldier's Arm is 
#rong, and the Tree that is moſt expogd 
to the Wind takes the beſt Root : Thoſe 
People that Tive in a perpetual Winter, in 
Extremity of Froſt, and Penury, where 
Cave; a Lock of Straw, or a few Leaves is 
_ all their Covering, and wild Beaſts their 
nowriſhment : All this by Cuſtont is not 
only made tolerable, but when ?tis once ta- 
ken up upon neceſlity, by little and little 
It becomes pleaſant to them. Why ſhould 
we then account that Condition of Life # 
Calamity, which is the Lot of many Nati- 
ono? Fhers i wv Stars of Life ſo miſers 


C < 
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ble, but there are in it Remiſſions, Diver= 
fions ; nay, ard Delights too, ſuch is the 
Benignity of Nature towards us,event in the 
fevereſt Accidents of Humane Life. There 
were no Living,if Adverſity ſhould hold on 
s it begins, and keep up the Force of the 
firſt Impreſſion. We are apt to Murmure 
at many _ as great Evils, that have 
nothing at all of Evil in them beſide the 
Complaint ; which we ſhould more reaſon- 
ably take up againſt our ſelves. 'If F be 
Sick, *tis part of my Fate.; and for other 
Calamities they are wſual things; they 
- ought to be; nay, which is more,they muſt 
be, for they come by Divine appointment. 
So that we ſhould not only ſubmit to God, 
but Aſſent to him,and Obey him,out of Du- 
ty, even if there were no Neceſſity ; All thoſe 
terrible Appearances that make us Groan, 
and Tremble, are but the Tribute of Life; 
we are neither to Wiſh, nor to Ask,nor to 
Hope to ſcape them ; For *tis a kind of Diſ- 
honeſty to pay a Tribute unwillingly. Am E 
troub1d with the Stone ; or Aided with 
continual loſles? Na y,is my Body in danger? 
All this is no more than what T Pray?d for 
when I pray'd for Old Age. All theſe things 
are as familiat in a Long Life, as Duſt, and 


Dirt in a Long Way. Life is a Warfare ; 
and, What brave Man would not rather 
chuſe to be ina Tent, than in a Shambles'? 
Fortune does like a Sword-man : She ſcorns 
© Encounter a fearfull Man : There's no 
Howwour in the Victory, where there's no 
got e-5+ 3 N 2 £ 


Danger 
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Danger in the way to't : She tryes Mucins 
be Fire ; Rutilius by Exile , Socrates by Poy- 
fon; Cato by Death. *Tis only in Adverſe 
Fortune, aud in Bad Times, that we find 
great Examples. Afucivs thought himſelf 
happier with his Hand in the Flame, than 

if 1t had been in the Pofom of his Miſtriſs, | 
Fabricius took more pleaſure nr eating the 
Roots of his own Planting, than in all the 
Delicacies of Laxury and Expence. Shall 
we call Rutilius miſerable, whom his very 
Enemies have ador'd ? who, upon Glo- 
Tious, and a Publick Principle, choſe ra- 
ther to loſe his Countrey, than to return 
from Baniſhment ? the only Mar that de+ 
ny*dany thing to Sylla the Dtator,who re- 
call'd him. Nor did he only refuſe to come, 
but drew himſelf farther off : Ler chem, ſays 
he, that think Baniſhment a 1Misfortane, live 
Slaves x Rome, undcr the Imperious Crueltiies 
of Sylla : He that ſets a-Price upon the Heads 
of Senators, and after a Law of hw own In- 
ftitution againſt Cut-throats, becomes the great- 
eft himſelf. Is it not better for a Man to live 
in Exile Abroad, than to be Maſlacred at 
Home ? In ſuffering for Virtue, ?tis not the 
Torment, but the Cauſe that we are to 
conlider; and the more Pain, the more 
Renown. When any Hardſhip befalls us, 
we muſt look upen it as an AQ of Provi- 
dence, which- many times ſuffers Particu- 
lars to be wounded for the Conſervation of 
the whole: Beſide that God chaſtiſes ſome 


People under an appearance of Blefling 


them, 


Chap. VIIT. ' Of a Hey Life. 
them;turning their Proſperity to their.Ru- 
ine; as a Pnniſhment for abuſing his Good- 
neſs. And we are farther to conlider, that 
many a Good Man is Aficted, only to 
teach others to ſuffer ; for weare born for 
Example : And likewiſe, that where Men 
are Contumacious and Refractary, it plea- 
Jes God many times to cure Greater Evils 
by Leſs, and to turn our Miſeries to our 
Advantage. 


HO W many * Caſualties, and Difficul- 6 p,ovj- 
ties are there, that we dread, as inſupport- dewce 


ableMiſchiefs, which, upon farther thoughts, 
we'find to be Mercics and Benefits ? As Ba- 
niſhment, Poverty, Loſs of Relations, Sick- 
neſs, Diſgrace? Seme are- curd by the 
Lance; by Fire, ' Hunger, Thirſt ; taking 
out: of Bones, Lopping off Limbs, and the 
like: 'Nor do we only Fear things that are 
many times Beneficial to us, but on the o- 
ther fide, we hanker after, and purſue 
things that are Deadly, and Pernicious : 
Weare Poyſon'd in the very Pleaſures of 
our Luxury ; and betray*'d to a Thouſand 
Diſeaſes, by the Indulging of our Palate. 
'To loſe a Child, or a Limb, is only to part 
with what we have receiv'd, and Nature 
may do what ſhe pleaſes with her own. 
Weare Frail our ſelves, & we havereceiv*d 
things tranſitory : That which was given 
us, may be taken away z Calamity trys 
Virtue, as' the Fire does Gold : Nay, he 
| thatlives moſt at eaſe, is only delay'd, not 

UſmiſFd,and his Portion is to come. When 

N21 N 3 we 


good out of 
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we are viſited with Sickneſs, or other Afﬀ- 
fictions, weare not to murmure as if we 
were ill ns'd : It is a mark of the GeneraPs 
Eſteem, when. he puts us upon a'Poſt of 
Danger : We do not ſay, My Captain uſes 
?n1e Ill; but He does me Honour : And fo 
ſhould we ſay, that are Commanded to en- 
counter Difficulties, for this is our Caſe 
with God Almighty. 

WHAT was Regulus the worſe, be- 


# the Tryal cauſe Fortune made choice of him for ati 
'f Vi riue. Eminent Inſtance, both of Faith and 'Pa- 


tience ? He was thrown into a Caſe of Wood 
ſtuck with pointed Nails; fo that which 
way ſoever heturn'd his Body,it reſted | 

on his Wounds ; his Eye-lids were cut « 

to keep him waking ; and yet Mecanas way 
not happier upon his Bea, than Regulus 
upon his Torments, Nay, the World is not 
yet grown ſo wicked, as not ta prefer Re 
gulus before Mecanat : And, can any Mafi 
zake that to be an Evil, of which, Provi- 


dence' accompted this brave Man worthy? 


Jt has pleaſed God ( fays he) to ſingle me out 
for an Experiment of the Force of Humane Na- 
ture. No Man knows his own Strength or 
Value, but by being put tothe Proof. The 
Pilot is try*d in a Storm z the Soldier ina 
Battle'; the Rick man knows: not how to 
behave himſelf in Poyerty: He that has liv'd 
in Popularity - -and Applauſe, knows not 
how he would bear Infamy, and Reproach: 
Nor he that never [ha Children, how he 
would bear the [of of them. Calamity 1 h 
; WW ; c 
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| rhe Occaſion of Virtne, and a Spur” to a 
Great. Mind. The very Apprehenfion - of 
2 Wound ſtartles a Man when he firlt bears 
Arms, but an Old Soldier bleeds boldly ; bes 
cauſe he knows, that a Man may loſe Blood, 
and yet win the Day. Nay, many ties a 
Calamity turns to our Advantage: and 
Great Ruines have but made way to Grea- 
ter Glories. - The Crying out of Fire has 
many times quieted a Fray, and the: Inter- 
poſing ofa Wild Beaſt has parted the Thief, 
and the*Traveller ; for, we are not at lei- 
ſure for Leſs Miſchiefs, while we are under 
the Appreheniion of Greater. One Man's 
Life is fav*d by a Diſeaſe ; Another is Ar- 
reſted, and taken out of the way, juſt when 
his Houſe was falling upon his Head. 
' TO ſhew now, that the Favours, or the 


© Croſſes of Fortune and the Accidents of4 Acci- 
Sickneſs, and of Health, are neither Good, 4ents are 
rior Evil ; God permits them indifferently 


both to. Good, and Evil Men. Tis hard, 4017, *” 


you'l ſay, for a Virtuous Man to ſuffer all 
forts of Mijery, and for a Wicked Man, nos 
only to go free, but to. enjoy himſelf ar pleaſure. 
And, is it nat the ſame thing for Men of 
Proſtituted Impudence, and Wickednefs, 
to ſleep in a whole skin, when Men of Ho- 
nour and Honeſty bear Arms, lye in the 
' Trenches, and receive Wonnds? Or for 


the Veſtal Virgins toriſe inthe Night to . 


their Prayers, when Common Strumpets 


tye ſtretching themſelves in their Beds? 


We ſhould rather ſay with Demetrins, If 1 
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bad known the Will of Heaven before I was 
calPd to't, I would have offer” d my ſelf. If 
K be the Pleaſure of God to take my Chil- 
dren, I have brought them up to that End: 
If my Fortune, any Part of my Body, or my 
Life, I would rather preſent it, than yield 
It up : Iam feady to part with all, and to 
ſuffer all ; for I know that nothing comes 
to paſs, but what God appoints : Qur Fate 
is Decreed, and things do not ſo much Hap- 
pen, as in their due time Proceed, and every 
Man's Portion of Joy, and Sorrow is Pre- 
determin'd, 
THERE is nothing falls amiſs to a © Good 


for, Wicked Actions, Lewd Thoughts, Am- 
bitions Projects, Blind Luſts, and Infatiable 
Avarice, againſt all theſe he is Arm'd by 
the Benefit of Reaſon; And Do we expet 
now, that Ged ſhould Took to our Luggage 
too ? ( I mean our Eocdies ! ) Democritus dif- 
charg'd himſelf of his Treaſure,” as the 
Clog and Burthen of his Mind. Shall we 
wonder then if Gad ſuflers that to befall a 
Good Man, which a Good Man ſometimes 
does to himſelf? I loſe a Son; and why not? |}, 
when 1t may ſometime ſo fall out, that I my | 
ſelf may Kill kim. Suppoſe he be Baniſh'd 
by an Order of State : Is it not the ſame 
thing with a Man's Yoluntary leaving of - 
his Conntrey, and never toreturn ? Many . 
Afflictions may befall a Good Man, but no 
Evil; for contraries will never Incorpo- 
Fate : All the Riyery in the Worlg are nover 
ave 


g 
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1. able to Change the Taſt or Quality of the * 


Sea. Prudence, and Religign are above 
Accidents 3 and draw Good out of every 

thing; Affliction keeps a Man in Ure, and 
| makes him. Strong, Patient, and Hardy. 
Providence Treatsus like a Generous Fa- 
ther, and brings us up to 'Labours, Toils, 
and Dangers ; whereas the Indulgence of a 
fohd Mother makes us weak, and ſpirit- 


lefs': God loves us with a Maſculine Love, - 


and. turns us looſe to Injuries, and Indigni- 
ties:: he takes delight to ſee a Brave and a 
Good Man Wreſtling with Evil Fortune; 
and yet: keeping himſelf upon his Legs, 
when the whole World 1s in diforder about 
him.” And, Are not we our ſelves delight- 
ed, to ſee a bold Fellow preſs with his 
Lance upon a Bore, or Lyon ? and the Con- 
ſtancy and Reſolution of the Action, is the 
Grace and Dignity of the Spectacle. No 
Man'can be Happy that does not ſtand firm 
againſt all Contingencies ; and: fay to him- 
ſelf in all Extremities, 7 ſhould have been con- 
tent, if 1t might bave been ſo, or ſo; but, ſince 
tw otherwiſe determin'd, God will provide bee- 
tr, The more we ſtruggle with our Ne- 
cellities, we draw the Knot the harder, 
and the worſe *tis with us: And, the more 
; theBird Flaps and Flutters in the Snare, the 
ſurer ſhe- is caught : So that the beſt way is 
to ſubmit, and lie ſtill, gader this double 
Conſideration, That the Proceedings of God 
are; /Unqueſtionable , and his Decrees not to 
te: reſiſted, ; ec 
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Of Levity of Mind, end other Impedinents 
of «a Happy Life. | i 


KA TOW to Sum up what is already des 
N liver?d, we have ſhew'd what Hap. 
pineſ$ is, and wherein it conſifts :: That it 
as founded upon Wiſdom'and Virtue ;. for; 
we mult firft know what we Ought to de; 
and then Live accarding to thatKnowledge; 
We have alfo diſcours'd the Helps of Phi- 
loſophy, and Precepts towards a Happy 
Life : The Blefling of a Good Conſcience; 
That a Good Man can never be Miſerable, 
nor a Wicked Man Happy : nor any Man 
Unfortunate, that chearfully ſubmits to 
Providence. We ſhall now Examine, How 
It comes ta paſs, that when the certain way 
to Happineſs lies & fair before us, Men will 
yet ſteer their courſe on the other {ide, 
vehich as Manifeſtly leads to Ruine. _ + 
. THERE are fome that live without any 


« Ipedi- * Deſign at all; and only pafs. in the World 
ments of Uke Straws npon a River; they do not Go, 
Hoppineſs. but they are; carry'd. Others only delibe- 


rate upon. the parts of Life, and not upon 
the whole, whi 


is a great: Error, fot 


' there's no. difpoſing of the Circumſtances 


of it, unleſs 'we firſt propound the man 
Scope. How ſhall any Man take his Aim 
SR THER. 
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Chap. IX. Of a Happy Zife. 
without a Mark? or, what Wind will 
ſerve him that is not yet refolv*d upon. his 
Port? We Liveas it: were by Chance, and 
by Chance we are Govern'd. Some there 
are that torment themſelves afreſh with the 
Memory of what 1s:Paſt ;. Lord! What did 
I endure ? Never was any an 1a my Condi- 
tion; every body gave me aver.;, my very Feare 
mas ready to break, &c, Others again af- 
fi& themſelves with the Apprehenſion of 
Evils to-Come 3 and very:ridiculquſily Both: 
For the Oze does not Now concern us, and - 
the Other, not Yet ; Befide that, there;:may 
beRemedies for Miſchiefs likely to bappen; 
for they give us warning by Signs, & Symp- 
toms of their Approach. Let: him that 
would be "Quiet, take heed not to provoke 
Men that are in Power:; but live without 
viving Offence ; and if we cannot make all 
Great Men our Friends, it will ſuffice to keep 
them from being our Enemies. This 1s 2 
thing we muſt avoid, as a Mariner would 
dd a Storm. A raſh Seaman never confi- 
ders what:Wind blows, or what Courſe he 
ſteers; but runs ata venture, as if he would 


| brave the Rocks, and the Eddies : where- 


as hethat is careful, and Conſiderate, in- 
forms himſelf before-hand where the Dan- 
ger lies, and what Weather it is like to be; 
He confults his Compaſs, and keeps aloof 
rom thoſe: places. that are infamous 'for 
Wrecks and Miſcarriages. So does a Wile- 
Man ii the common buſinefs of Life; hs 
keeps out of the way from thoſe that nay 
LL | | (9) 
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do him hurt ;- but it is a point of Prudence 
not.to let them take notice that he does it 
on purpoſe ; for that which a Man ſhuns, he 
tacitly condemns. Let him have a care al. 
ſo of LiſPners, Newsmongers, and Medlers jn 
other Peoples Matters ; for their Diſcourſe 
is commonly of ſuch things as are never 
Profitable,and moſt commonly Dangerous, 
either tobe ſpoken, or heard. 


b Zevityof LEVITY * of Mind is a great hindrance 
Mind « a of Repoſe, and the very Change of Wick- 
great bin- efdneſs is an Addition to the Wickedneſs it 


owr Repoſe. 


ſelf; for it is inconſtancy added to Iniqui- 
ty ; We relinquiſh the thing we ſonght,and 
then we take 1t up again; and ſodivideour 
Lives between our Luſts, and our Repen- 
tances. From one Appetite we paſs to a- 
nother, not ſo mnch upon Choice, as for 
Change ; and there is a Check of Conſcience 
that caits a damp upon all our unlawfulPlea- 
ſures ; which makes us loſe the Day. in ex- 
peRtation of the Night, and the Night it 
ſelf for fear of the Approaching Light, 
Some People are zcver at quiet ; others are 
always ſo ; and they are Both to blame ; For 
that which looks like Vivacity,and Induſtry 
inthe one,is only a Reſtleſneſs and Agita- 
tion ; and that which paſſes in the other for 
Moderation,and Reſerve, is but a Drow7zy, 
and an Unadtive Sloth. Let Motion, -and 
Reſt,both take their turns,according to the 
Order of Nature, which made both the 
Day, and the Night : Some are perpetually 
Shifting from one thing to another; Others 
again 
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foul upon Fortune, and the Times; and 


Chap. IK. Ofa Happy Zife. 
again make their whole Life but a kind of 
Uneaſie Sleep: Some lie toſſing and turn- 
ing, till very wearineſs bring them to Reſt; 
Others again I cannot ſo properly call In- 
conſtant, as Lazy : there. are many Pro- 
prieties, and Diverlſities of Vice ;, but, it is 
one never-failing effec of it, to live Diſ- 
plead. Wedo all of ns labour un 
dinate Deſires ; we are either ti 
dare not venture, or venturing; 
ſucceed 3 or elſe we caſt our ſelves upon 
mcertain Hopes, where we are perpetu- 
ally Sollicitous, and in Sufpence. In this di- 
ſtraction, we are apt to propoſe to our 
ſelves things diſhoneſt, and hard 3 and 
when we have taken great pains to no Pur= 
poſe, we come then to repent of our Un- 


.dertakings : We are afraid to go on, and 


we can neither Maſter our Appetites, nor 


| Obey them; We live, and dye Reſtleſs, 


and Irreſolute, and which is. worſt of all, 
when we grow weary of the Publick, and 
betake our Selves to Solitude for Relief, 


our. Minds are Sick, and Wallowing, and 


the very Houſe and Walls ae trroubleſome 
tous; we grow impatient, and aſhanrd of 


our ſelves ; and ſuppreſs our inward vex- 


ation till it breaks our Heart for want of 
vent. This 1s it that makes us Soure, and 
Moroſe ; Envious of others, and diſſatisfi- 
ed with our Selves: till at laſt, betwixt 
our Troubles for other Peoples Succeſles, 
and the Deſpair of our Own, we fall 


get 
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get into a corner, ' perhaps, Where we fit 
brooding over our owh Diſquiets.' In theſe 
Diſpoſitions there is a kind of prutiginous 
Phahcy that makes ſome people ta ke delight 
in Labour, and Uneaſineſs,like the Clawing 
of an Itch till the Blood ſtarts. bY 
b THIS1s it that puts us upon rambln 


b Change ' | 
of Place Voyages; one while by Land ; but ſti 
does no Uiſguih. with the Preſent : The Town 
. = -* wage plea Fto Day ; the Countrey to Mor- 
of Min; row 3 The Splendors of the Court at one 


time; the Horrors of a Wilderneſs at.an- 
other ; but all this while we carry our 
Plague about us ; for *tis not the place that 
we-are weary of, but our ſelves. Nay, our 
weakneſs extends to every thing, for we 
are impatient equally of Toy], and of Plea- 
ſure. This Trotting of-the Ring, and on- 
ly treading the fame fteps over and over a- 
8ain,has made ihany aMan lay violent hands 
upon himſelf. It muſt be the Change of 
the Mind, not of the Climate, that will 
remove the Heavineſs of the Heart ; out 
Vices go along with. us, and we carry in 
our ſelves the Cauſes of our Diſquiets. | 
There'sa great weight lies upon us;and the 
bare ſhocking of it makes it the more Un» 
eaſy ; changing of Countreys in this Caſe 
is not Travelling, but Wandring. We 
muſt keep on our Courſe if we would gait 


bur Journeys end; He that cannot live Happy 


'L 


any where, will live Happily no where. What 
a Mun the better for Trevelling? As if his 
Cares could not find him our wher = 
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hegoes ? 15 there any retiring from the fear 
of Death, or of Torments ? or from thoſe 
Difficulties which beſet a Man wherever he 
is? It is only Plaloſophy that makes the 
Mind Invincible, and places us out of the 
Reach of Fortune ; ſo that all her Arrows 
fall ſhort of us. This is it that reclaims the 
Rage of our Luſts, and ſweetenis the Anxi- 
ety of our Fears. Frequent Changing of 
Places, or Councils, ſhews ati Inſtability of 
Mind ; and we muſt fix the Body, before 
we can fix the Soul: We can hardly ſtir a- 
broad, or look about. us without encoun- 
tring ſome thing or other that revives our 
Appetites. As he that would caſt off an 
unhappy Love, avoids whatſoever may put 
him in Mind of the Perſon ; ſo he that 
would wholly deliver himſelf from his Be- 
loved Luſts, muſt ſhun all ObjeAs that may 
put them in his Head again, and remind 
him of them. We travel, as Children ran 
tp and down after ſtrange ſights, for No- 
yelty,not Profit ; we return neither the bet- 
ter nor the ſounder ; nay, and the very 
Apttation hurts us. We learn to call Towns, 
and Places by their Names, and to tell 
Stories of Mountains, and of Rivers : but, 
tad'not our time been better ſpent in the 
Study of Wiſdom, and of Virtue ? In the 
Learning of what is already diſcover'd, and 
n the Queſt of things not yet found out ? 
If a Man break his Leg, or ſtrain his Au- 
de, he ſends preſently for a Surgeon to 
£1. @ll right again 3 and does not MB... 
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Horſe upon't,or put himſelf on Ship-board: 
No more does the Change of place work up- 
dn our Diſorder'd Minds, than upon: our 
Bodies. It is not the Place, I hope, that 
makes either an Orator, or a Phyſician, 
Will any Man ask upon the Road, Pray 
which is the way to Prudence, to Juſtice, to 
Temperance,to Fortitude ? No matter whi- 
ther any Man goes that carries his AﬀeRi. 
ons along with him. He that would make 
his Travels delightful, muſt make himſelf 
a Temperate Companion. A great Tra- 
veller was complaining, That he was ne- 
ver the better for his Travels, That's very 
true, Taid Socrates, becauſe you travelÞd: with 


your ſelf. Now had not he better have made 


himſelf another Man, than to tranſport 


himſelf to another Place ? ?Tis no matter 


what Manners we find any where, ſo long 
as We carry our own. * But we have all of 
vs a Natural Curioſity of ſeeing fine ſights, 


_ and of making new diſcoveries ; turning 


over Antiquities, Learning the Cuſtoms of - 
Nations, ©c. We are never quiet: To day 
we ſcekan Office; to morrow we are {ick 
on't : We divide our Lives betwixt a diſlike 
of the Preſent, and a deſire of the Future 
but, he that lives as he ſhould, orders him- 
ſelf ſo as neither to fear, nor to wiſh for to 
morrow : If it comes, *tis welcome, bat if 
not, there's nothing loſt ; for, that which 
1s come. is but the ſame over again that Is 
palt. As Levity is a pernicious Enemy to. 
Quiet ; ſo Pertinacy isa great one t00. Tho 
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One Changes Nothing the Other Sticks to 
Nothing ; and which of the two 1s the worſe 
may be a queſtion. It 1s many times ſeen, 
that we beg earneſtly for thoſe things, which 
if they were offer*d us we would refuſt : 
And. is but juſt to puniſh this eaſyneſs of 
Asking with an.equal Facility of Granting. 
There are ſome things which we would be 
thought to deſire, which we are fo far from 
defiring, that we dread them. 7 fhall tire 
you, lays one, 37 the Middle of a tedious Smp- 
19-1; No, - pray be pleas'd to go on, we Cry, 
though we wiſt'd his Tongne out at half 
way, Nay, we do.not deal Candidly even 
with God himſelf. We ſhould fay to our 
{elves in theſe Caſes, Thw have T drawn upon 
myſelf. 1 could never be quiet, till I had gotten 
ths. Woman, this Place, this Eſtate, this Ho- 
zor 5 'and now ſee what's come 0n't, 

- ONE Sovereign Remedy againſt all Mis- 
fortunes is © Conſtancy of Mind : the 


Changing of Parties, and Countenances FAR ſe- 


19 # 


looks as if a Man were driven with the cures us i 
Wind. Nothing can be above him that is 4! Difi- 
above Fortune. Jt is not Violence, Re- culties, 


proach, Contempt, or whatever elſe from 
withont, that can make a Wiſe Man quit his 
Ground ; but he is Proof againſt Calamities 
both great and ſmall : Only our Errour is, 
that what we cannot do our ſelves, we think 
n9,body elſe can, ſo that we Judge of the 
Wife by the Meaſures. of the Weak. Place 
me. among Princes, or among Beggars 3 
The One ſhallnot make me Proud, nor the 
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Other Aſham'd : I can take as ſound a ſleep 
itt a Barn, as ina Palace; and a Bottle of 
Hay makes meas good a Lodging asa Bed 
of Down. Should every day ſucceed to my 
Wiſh, it ſhould not "Tranſport me: Nor 
would I think my ſelf Miſerable, if I ſhonld 
not have one quiet hour in my whole Life. 
I will not tranſport my ſelf with either 
Pain, or Pleaſure ; but yet for all that, ] 
could wiſh that I had an eaſier Game to 
play ; andthar I were put rather to Mode. 
rate my Joys, than my Sorrows. If | were 
an Imperial Prince, I had rather Take, than 
be Taken : And yet | wonld bear the ſame 
Mind under the Chariot of my Conqueror, 
that I had in my Own. It is no great mat- 
ter to trample upon thoſe things that ars 
moſt coveted, or fear'd by the Common 
People. There are. thoſe that will lavgh 
upon the Wheel ; and caſt themſelves upon 
a Certain Death, oaly upon a tranſport 
of Loye, perhaps, Anger, Avarice, or 
Revenge : How much more then upon 
af Jnſtin&t of Virtue; which is Invin- 
cible, and Steady ? Ifa ſhort Obſtinacy of 
Mind can dothis ; How mnch more ſhall a 
Compos d, and a Deliberate Virtue ; whoſ 
Force is equal, and perpetual ! P 

TO ſecureour ſelves in this World; firſt 


& The leſs we:mult aim at * nothing that Men count 
we have 10 worth the 'wrangling 'for : Secondly, 'We 


do w th 
the World 
Fe Betzer- 


 muft not valjie the »Poſſeſſion of anything, 
whichevena-Common. Thief would think 
Wor »h the fodling, A Man's Body-is'nq 
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Chap. IX. Of a FHupy Life. 
Booty. Let the way be never ſo dangerous 
for Robberies, the Poor, and the Naked 


ye 


paſs quietly. A plain-dealing ſincerity of 


Manners makes a Mans life Happy, even in 
deſpite of Scorn, and Contempt; which is 
every Clear Man's Fate. But we had better 
yet be Contemn'd for Simplicity, than lye 

| ly upon the Torture of a Coun- 

rfeit. But then a Care muſt be taken nat 
to confound Simplicity with Negligence ; 
And it ismoreover, an Uneaſy Life, that of 
a diſguiſe. For a Man to ſeem to be what he 
isnot ; to keep a perpetual Guard upon 
himfelf, and to live in fear of diſcovery : 
He takes every Man that looks upon him 
fora Spy 3 over and above the trouble of 
being put to play another Man's part. It is 
zgood Remedy in ſome Caſes for a Man to 
apply himſelf to Civil Aﬀairs, and Publick 
Bulineſs; and yet in this State of Life too, 
whatbetwixt Ambition,and Calumny it is 
hardly: ſafe to bz Honeſt. There are in- 
deed ſome Caſes wherein a Wiſe Man will 
give way : but let him not yield over-eaſily 
neither : If he Marches off, let him have a 
care of his Honour ; and make his Retreat 
mih his Sword in his hand, and his Face to 
the Enemy. Ofall others a Studious Life 
b:the leaſt tireſome ; it makes us eaſy to our 
falves, and to others, and gains us both 
Friends, and Reputation. 
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CHAP. X. 
He that ſets up his Reſt upon Contingencies, 
ſhall never be at Quiet, . © | 


> TEVER pronounce any Man Happy that 
- N depends upon Fortune for his Happi- 
neſs; for nothing can be more prepoſterons 
than to place the Good of a Reaſonable 
Creature in Unreaſonable Things. If I have 
Joſt any thing, it was Adventitious ; .and, 
the leſs Mony, the leſs Trouble ; the leſs 
Favour.,.the leſs Envy : Nay, even in thoſe 
Caſes that put us out of our Wits, It is not 
the loſs it ſelf, but the Opinion of the 
Loſs that troubles us. It is a Common 
Miſtake to accompt thoſe things Neceſlary 
that are ſuperfiuous, and to depend upon 
Fortune for the. Felicity of Life, which 
ariſes only from Virtue. There 1s no truſt- 
ing to her ſmiles : the Sea Swells, and Ra- 
ges in a moment ; and the Ships are ſwal- 
low'd up at Night, in the very place where 
they ſported themſelves in the Morning. 
And Fortune has the Same Power over 
Princes, that jt has over Empires 3 over 
Nations, that"it has over Cities ; and the 
{ame Pawer over Cities that it has over Pri- 
vate Men. Where's that Eſtate that may 
not be follow*'d upon the heel with Famine, 
and Beggery ! That Dignity, which the 
next Moment may nat be laid in the Dus 
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That Kingdom that is ſecure from Deſolati- 
on and Ruine ? The Period ofall things 1s at 
hand, as well that which caſts out the For- 
tunate,as the other that delivers the Unhap- 
py; and that which may tall out at any time, 
may fall out this very day. What ſball come 
to paſs I know not, but what may come to 
paſs I know : So that Ple deſpair of No- 
thing, but expe& every thing ; and what- 
ſoever Providence remits is clear Gain. 
Every moment, if it ſpares me, deceives 
me: and yet in ſome ſort it does not de- 
ceive me; for though I know that any thing 
may happen; yet I know likewiſe that 
every thing will not. Ple hope the beſt, and 
provide for the worſt. Methinks we ſhould 
not find ſo much fault with Fortune for 
her Inconſtancy, when we our ſelves ſuffer 
a Change every moment that we live; 
only other Changes make more Noiſe, and 
this ſteals upon us like the ſhadow upon a 
Dual; every jot as Certainly, but more 
Inſenſfibly. 

THE Burning of Lyons may ſerve to. 
ſhew * us, that we are never ſafe; and to®* An n= 
arm us againſt all ſurprizes. The Terror ny J 
of it muſt needs be great, for the Calamity andy: * 
1s almoſt without Example. If it had been Humane 
fir'd by an Enemy, the Flame would have Agairs in 
left ſome farther Miſchief to have been ** Burn: 
done by the Soldiers : But to be wholly mg of 
confur?d, we have not heard of mn_ - 
Earthquakes ſo Pernicious : So many Rari- 


Uss to be deſtroy'd in one Night ; and in- 
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the depth of Peace to ſuffer an Outrage be- 
yond theExtremity of War, Who would be- 
tieve it ? But twelve honrs betwixt ſo fair a 
City and none at all : It was laid int Aſhes in 
teſs time than it would require totell the 
Story. To ſtand unſhaken in ſuch a Calamity 
is hardly to be expected ; and our Wonder 
cannot but be equal to our Grief. Let this 
Accident teach us to provide againſt all 
Poflibilities, that fall within the Power of 
Fortune ; all External things are under her 
Dominion : One while ſhe calls our hands to 
her Aſſiſtance : Another while ſhe cons 
tents her ſelf with her own Force, and 
deſtroys us with Miſchiefs of which we 
cannot find the Author. No Time,Place, ot 
Condition 1s excepted ; She makes our very 
Pleaſures painfull to us: ſhe makes War 
upon us in the depth of Peace, and turns 
the means of our ſecurity into an occaſion 
of Fear : She turns a Friend into an Ene- 
my, and makesa Foe of a Companion : We 
ſuffer the Effects of War without any Adver- 
fary ; and rather then fail, our Felicity ſhall 
be the Cauſe of our Deſtruction. Leſt 
we ſhould either Forget, or Negle& her 
Power, every day produces ſomething Ex- 
traordinary. She perſecutes the moſt Tem- 
perate with Sickneſs the ſtrongeſt Conſti- 
tutions with the Pthiſick ; ſhe brings the In» 
nocent to Puniſhment,& the moſt retir*d ſhe 
aſſaults with Tumults. Thoſe Glories that 
have grown up with many Ages, with In- 
finite Labour, and Expence, and ynder the 
| * © Fayouy 
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Favour of many Auſpicious Providences, 

One day Scatters, and brings to Nothing, 

He that pronounc'd a Day, nay an hour 

ſufficient for the deſtruction of the greateſt 

Empire, might have fallen to a Moment. 
It were ſome Comfort yet to the Frailty of 
Mankind, ard of Humane Affairs, if things 

might bur decay as flowly as they riſe, but 

they Grow by degrees, and they fall to 
ruine in an Inftant: There's no Felicity in 
any thing either Private or Publick : Men, 
Nations, and Cities have all their Fates, 

and Periods : Our very Entertainments are 

not without Terror, and our Calamity riſes 
there where we leaſt expet it. Thoſe 
Kingdoms that ſtood. the ſhock both of 
Foreign Wars, and Civil,come to deſtruci- 
on without the fight of an Eftiemy; Nay, 
we are to dread our Peace and Felicity, 
more than violence, becauſe we are there 
taken Unprovided ; unleſs in a State of 
Peace we do the Duty of Men in War; and 
fy to our ſelves, Whatfoever may be, Will 
be: '] am to day, Safe, and Happy in the 
Love of my Country ; I am to morrow, 
Baniff?d : To day,in Pleaſure, peace, health; 
to morrow broken upon the Wheel, led in 
Triumph, and in the Agony of Sickneſs; 
Let.us therefore prepate for a Shipwrack 
in the Port, and fora Tempeft in a Calm. 
One Violence drives me from my Country; 
mother ravifhes that from me ; and that 
very Place -where a Mafi can hardly paſs 
De O 4 bis 
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this day for a Crowd, may be to Morrow a 
Deſert. Wherefore, let us ſet before our 
Eyes the whole Condition of Humane ' Na+ 
ture; and conhder as well what ay hap- 
pen, as what commonly Does. The way 
to make future delights Eaſy to us in the 
Sufferance, is to make them familiar to us 
in the Contemplation. How many Cities 
in Aſia, Achaia, Afſyria, 7Aacedonia, have 
been ſwallow*d up by Earthquakes ! Nay, 
whole Countries are loſt,and large Provin- 
ces laid nnder Water ;. but time brings all 
things to.an end, for all the Works of 
Mortals are Mortal : All Poſleſſions, and 
their Poſſeſlors are Uncertain, & Periſhable; 
and, What Wonder is it to loſe any thing at 
any time, when we muſt one day loſe all ? 
2 That THAT which we * call our Own, 1s but 
zphich we lent us ;- and what we have receiv*d Gratis 
call ow we mult return without Complaint. That 
_— '® which Fortune gives us this hour, ſhe may 
—_— wk away the next; and he that truſts to 
her Favours, ſhall either find himſelf de- 
ceived, or if he be not, he will at leaſt be 
troubled becauſe he may be ſo. There's 
no defence in Walls, Fortifications, and 
Engines, againſt the Power of Fortune : we 
mult provide our ſelves Within, and when 
we are ſafe there, we are Invincible ; we 
may be Batter'd, but not Taken. She 
throws her Gifts among us, and we Sweat 
and Scuffle for them ; Never conſidering 
how few are the better for that which 1s 
oo 
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expected by all. Some are tranſported 
with what they Get; Others tormented for 
what they Miſs, and many times there's a 
Leg or an Arm broken in a Conteſt for a 
Counter. She gives us Honours, Riches, Fa- 
yours, only to take them away again either 
by Violence, or Treachery ; So that they 
frequently turn to the damage of the Re- 
ceiver. She throws ont Baits for us, and 
ſets Traps, as we do for Birds and Beaſts z 
Her Bounties are Snares, and Lime-twigs to 
us; we think that we Take, but we are Ta- 
ken. If they had any thing in them that 
were ſubſtantial, they would ſome time or 
other fill, and quiet us; but they ſerve on- 
ly to provoke our Appetite, without any 
thing more than Pomp, and Shew, to allay 
it. But the beſt of it is, if a Man cannot 
mend his Fortune, he may yet mend his 
Manners, and put himſelf ſo far out of her 
Reach, that whether ſhe grves or Takes, it 
ſhall be all one to us; for we are never the 
Greater for the One, nor the Leſs for the 
Other. We call this a Dark Room, or 
That a Light One, when tis in it ſelf nei- 
ther the One, nor the Other, but only as 
the Day and the Night renders it. And fo 
it 1s in Riches, Strength of Body, Beauty, 
Honour, Command : and likewiſe in Pain, 
Sickneſs, Baniſhment, Death; which are in 
themſelves Middle, and Indifferent things, 
and only Good, or Bad, as they are In- 
fluenc'd by Virtue. To Weep, Lament, and 
| Groan, 
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Groan, is to renounce our Duty ; and it is 
the ſame weakneſs on the other ſide to Ex- 
ult.,& Rejoice: I would rather Make my*For- 
tune,than Expect 1t; being neither depreſs'4 
with her Injuries, nor dazled with her Fa- 
vors. When Zen was told that all his 
Goods were drown'd ; why then, fays he; 
Fortune bas a Mind to make me Philoſopher, 
*Tisa grext Martter for a Man to advance 
his Mind above her Threats, or Flatteries; 
for he that has once gotten the better of 
her, 1s ſafe for ever: 
It is ſome Comfort yet to the Unfor- 


2 Fortunetunate, that Great Men lie under * the 
ſpares nc-\ iſh for Company 3; and that Death ſpares 


ther great, 


wor [tnall. 


the Palace, no more than the Cottage ; and 
that whoever 15 above Me, has a power alſo 
dbove him. Do we not daily ſee Funerals 
without Trouble, Princes depos?d, Coun- 
tries depopulated, Towns fack'd ; without 
{o much as thinking how ſoon it may be 
our own Caſe ? Whereas, if we would but 
prepare, and arm our ſelves againſt the 
Iniquities of Fortune, we ſhould never be 
ſurpriz*d. When we ſee any Man Baniſh'd, 

Begger*'d, Tortur'd, weare to accompt, 
that though the Miſchief fell upon another, 
it was levell'd at us. What wonder is it, if 
of ſo many thouſands of dangers, that are 
conftantly hovering about us, one comes to 
hit us at laſt ? That which befalls any Man, 
may befall every Man + and then it breaks 
the force of a Preſent Calamity, to provide 
againſt 
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Chap. X. Of a Happy Life 
againſt the Future. Whatſoever our Lot is, 
we mult hear it ; as, ſuppoſe it be Conty- 
mely, Cruelty,Fire,Sword,Pains, Diſeaſes, 
or a Prey to wild Beaſts ; there's no ſtrug- 
ling,nor any Remedy but Moderation. ?Tis 
to no purpoſe to bewail anyPart of our Life, 
when Life it ſelf is Miſerable throughout 3 
and the whole Flux of it only a Courſe of 
tranſition from one misfortune to another. 
A Man miay as well wonder, that he ſhould 
be cold in Winter ; Sick at Sea, or have 
his Bones clatter'd together in a Waggon, 
asat the Encounter of III Accidents, and 
Croſſes in the Paſſage of Humaiie Life : And 
it is in vain to run away from Fortune, as if 
there were any Hiding place wherein ſhe 
could not find us ; or to expe any Quiet 
ftom her, for ſhe makes life a perpetual State 
of War, without ſo much as any Reſpite of 

Truce. This we may conclude upon ; that 

her Empire is but Imaginary,and that who- 

foever ſerves her, makes himſelf a voluntary 

Shave ; for the things that are often contemnd 

by the Inconſiderate, and always by the Wiſe, 

are 1n themſelves neither Good, nor Evil : As 


Pleaſure, and Pain; Prof perity, and Adver- 
tity; which can only operate upon our 


Outward Condition, without any proper, 


and Neceſſary Effect apon the Mind, 
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CHAP. XL 


A Senſual Life is a miſerable Life. 


HE Senſuality that we here treat of, 

5 falls naturally under the Head of Luxy- 

ry ; which extends to all the Exceſles of 

Gluttony, Luſt, Effeminacy of Manners ; 

and, in ſhort, to whatſoever concerns the 
over-great Care of the Carkaſs. 

TO begin now with the Pleaſures of the 

2 The Ex-* Palate ; ( which deal with us like e#gyp- 

ceſſes of tian Thieves, that ſtrangle thoſe they em- 

Zuxury brace ) What ſhall we {ay of the Luxury of 

fu L - 7 * Nomentanus and Apicius, that entertain'd 

De their very Souls in the Kitchin ; they have 

rous, the Choiceſt Muſick for their Ears ; the moſt 

diverting Spectacles for their Eyes; the 

Choiceſt variety of Meats, and Drinks for 

their Palates. What 1s all this, I ſay, but « 

Merry Madneſs ? *Tis true, they have their 

Delights, but not without Heavy, and 

Anxious Thoughts, even 1n their very En- 

joyments ; beſide that, they are follow'd 

withRepentance, and theirFrolicks are little 

more than the Laughter of ſo many people 

out of their Wits. Their Felicities are full 

of Diſquiet, and neither Sincere,*nor well- 

Grounded : but they have need of one 

Pleaſure to ſupport another, and of new 

| Prayers 
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\ Prayers to forgive the Errors of their For- 
mer. Their Life muſt needs be wretched, 


that get with great Pains, what they keep 


with greater. One Diverſion overtakes an- 
other : Hope excites Hope : Ambition be- 
gets Ambition ;1o that they only change the 
Matter of their Miſeries, without ſeeking; 
any End of them, and ſhall never be with- 
out either Proſperous, or unhappy Cauſes 
of Diſquiet. What ifa body might have all 
the Pleaſures .in the World for the Asking ? 
Who would ſo much Unman himſelf, as by 
accepting of them, to deſert his Soul, and 
become a Perpetual ſlave to his Senſes * 
Thoſe Falſe, and Miſerable Palates, that 
Judge of Meats by the Price, and Difficulty, 
not by the Healthfulneſs, or Taſte ; They 
Vomit, that they may Eat, and they Eat 
that they may fetch it up again. They croſs 
the Seas for Rarities, and when they have 
ſwallow'd them, they will not ſo mach as 
give them time to digeſt. ' Whereſoever 
Nature has  plac'd Men, ſhe has. provided 
them Aliment : . bat werather chuſe to Irri-- 
tate Hunger by expence, then to allay it at 
an Eaſter rate. What is it that we plow the 
Seas for; or Arm our ſelves againſt Men, 
and Beaſts? To what end do we Toyl, and 
Labour, and pile Bags upon Bags? We may 
enlarge our Fortunes, but we cannot our 
Bodies ; ſo that it does but ſpill, an4 
run oyer, whatſoever we can take more 
then we can hold. Our Fore-fathers ( by 
LE | the 
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the force. of whoſe Virtues we are now 
{apported in our Yices) liv'd every jot as 
well as we, when they provided, and dreſs 
their own Meat with their own Hands; 
lodg*d upon the- Ground, and were not 
as yet come ts the vanity of Gold and 
Gemms : when they ſwore by their Earthen 
Gods, and kept their Oath, thongh they 
dy'd for*'t. Did not our Conſuls live more 
Happily when they Cook'd their own Meat 
with thoſe Victorious hands that had con- 
quer?d ſo many Enemies, and won ſo many 
Laurels ? Did they not live more happi- 
ly, I ay, than our Apicizes ? (that Corrup- 
ter of Youth, and Plague of the Age heliv'd 
in) whoafterhe had ſpent a prodigious For- 
tune-upon his Belly, Poyſon'd himfelf for 
fear of Starving, when he had yet 250000 
Crowns in his Coffers : Which may ferve 
to ſhery us, tbatit is the Mind, and not the 
Sum bhat inakes any Man Rach : When Ap+ 
cw With all this Treaſure counted himſelf 
ina State of Beggery ; and took Poyſon to 
avoiflthat:Condation, which another would 
have Pray*dfor. But, why: do we call it 
Pay ſon,which was the wholeſomeſtDraught 
ofibis Life? His diily Glattony was Poy- 
{on rather, both to himſeif and others. His 

Oftentation of it. was intolerable; and ſo 

was the Infinite Pains he took to miſlead 
ahkers by:his Example, who went even faſt 

enough of themiclves without driving. 
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' TT is a ſhame for Man to place his * Fe- * If Sew. 
licity in thoſe Entertainments, and: Appe- _ = 
tites that are ſtronger in Brutes. Do na p;uef,, © 
Beaſts eat with a Better Stomach ? Have Beofts 

they not more fatisfaQion in their Lyits 2 were Hap- 


And they have not only a quicker Reliſh aff tes 


their Pleaſures, but they enjoy them withouh 
eitherScandal,orRemorſe.If Senſuality wene 
Happineſs, Beaſts were happier than Menjz 
but Humane Felicity is lodg'd in the Soul; 
not in the Fleſh. They that deliver thems 
ſelves up to Luxury, are ſtill either tormgn- 
ted with too Little, ar oppreſs'd with tag ' 
Much ; and. equally B24 ru by being 
either deſerted, or overwhelmed'; They 
are tike Men in a dangerons Sea ; one while 
caſt adry upon a Rock, and another while 
ſwallowed up in a Whirlpool ; and all this 
fromthe Miſtake of not diſtinguiſhing Good 
from Evil. The Huntſman that with-mach 
Labour, and Hazard takes, a wild Eexlt, 
runs as great a Riſque afterwards in the 
Keeping of him ; for many times he tears 
out the Throat of his Maſter ; and ?tis:the 
fame thing with Inordinate Pleaſures ; The 
morein Number, and the greater they are, 
the more General and Abſolute a Slave -is 
the Servant of them. Let- the Common 
People pronounce him- as happy as they 
pleaſe, he pays his Liberty for his Delights, 
and fells himſelf for what he buys. 
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LET 
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x We bave LET any Man take a View of * our | 

ax many Kitchins ; the Number of our Cooks, and + 

hes the variety of our Meats ; Will he not won- 

4 9 der toſee ſo much proviſion made for one 
Belly? We have as many Diſeaſes as we haye 
Cooks, or Meats ; and the ſervice of the Ap- 
petite is the ſtudy now in Vogue. To ſay no- 
thing of our Trains of Lacquays; and our 
Troops of Caterers,and Sewers. Good God! 
that ever one Belly ſhould employ ſo many 
People. How Nauſeous, and Fulſome are 
the Surfeits that follow theſe Exceſles: ? 
Simple Meats are out of Faſhion ; and All 
are colleted into One ; ſo that the Cook 
does the Office of the Stomack ; nay, and of 
the Teeth too, for the Meat looks as if it 
were chew*'d before-hand ; Here's the Lux- 
ury of all Taſtes in one Diſh, and liker a 
Vomit than a Soup. From theſe Compound: 
ed Diſhes, ariſe Compounded Diſeaſes, 
which require Compounded Medicines. It 
is the ſame thing with our Minds, that it is 
with our Tables; Simple Vices are Curable 
by ſimple Counſels, but a General Diſſaluti- 
on of Manners 1s hardly overcome ; We are 
over-run with a Publick, as well as with a 
Private Madneſs. The Phiſicians of old un; 
derſtood little more then the Vittne of ſome 
Herbs to ſtop Blood, or heal a Wound : 
And their Firm and healthful bodies needed 
little more, before they were corrupted by 
Luxury and Pleaſure : And, wheii” it came 
to that once, their Buſineſs was not to Lay 

| Hunger, 


| 
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Hunger, but to provoke it,” by a thonſand 
Inventions, and Sauces. "That. which ' was 
Aliment to'a Craving Stomach, is become 
>Burthen to a full one. From! hence come 
Paleneſs,trembling ; and worſe Effects from 
Crudities, than Famine': 'A Weakneſs in 
the Joynts, : the Belly ſtretch'd, a Suffuſion 
of Gholer z the Torpor of the Nerves ; and 
2 Palpitation of the Heart. To ſay nothing 
of Megrims, Torments of the Eyes, and 
Ears; Head-ach,Gout, Scurvy ; ſeveral ſorts 
of Fevers, and: putrid Ulcers ;- with other 
Diſeaſes, that. are: but the ' Puniſhment of 
Luxury. So-long as our Bodies were hard- 


ned with Labor, or tir'd with Exerciſe, or 


Hunting, our Food was Plain, and Simple ; 
many Diſhes have made many Diſeaſes. 
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. IT is aniill thing for a Man not to know 


the Meaſure of his Stomach ;' 'nor to conſi- 


. der, that Men do many things in' their 


Drink, that they are aſhand of Sober ; 


*Drunkenneſs being nothing elſe but a Vo- * Drun- 
luntary Madneſs. It emboldens Men to do #nncſs is 
| all forts of: Miſchiefs 5 It both Irritates 


Wickedneſs, and Diſcovers it ; It does not 
make Men Vitious, but it ſhews them to be 
lo. It was in a Drunken Fit that Alexander 
killd Chyrxs. It makes him that is Inſolent, 
Prouder ; Him that is Cruel, Fiercer; It takes 
Way -all Shame. He that is' Peeviſh breaks 
qut Preſently into, Ill Words, and Blows, 
The Leacher, without any regard to De- 


Yr 


b 
neſs. 


Ency, or Scandal, turns up his Whore in 


tie Market-Place. A Man's Tongue rips, 


a Valunta- 


Mad- 
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his Head runs round; he Staggers in his 
Pace. To fay nothing 'of the Crudities and 
Diſeaſes that follow upon this Diſtemper, 
Conſider the Publick Miſchiefs it has done: 
How many Warlike Nations, and Strong 
Cities, that have ſtood Invincible to At- 
taques and Sieges, has Drunkenneſs over- 
come ? Is-it notA great Honour to drink the 
Company Dead ? A Magnificent Virtue to 
Swallow more Wine than the reſt, and yet 
at. laſt to be out-done by a Hogſhead * ? What 
ſhall we ſay of thoſe Men that Invert the 
Offices of Day, and Night? As if our Eyes 
were only given us to make uſe of in the 
Dark : Is it Day ? *Tis time to go t0 Bed, Is 
it Night ? 7s time to Riſe, Is it toward 
Morning ? Let #s goto Supper. When other 
People lie down, they rife; and lye*till the 
next Night to digeſt the Debauche of the 
day before. *Tisan Argument of Clownery, 
to do as other People do. Luxury ſteals up- 
on us by Degrees; Firſt, it ſhews it ſelf ina, 
more than Ordinary Cate of our Bodies ; it 
{lips next mto the Furniture of our Houſes; 
and It gets then into the Fabrique, Curio- 
ſity, and Expence of the Houſe it ſelf. It 
appears laſtly in the Phantaſtical Exceſſes 
of our Tables. We change, and ſhuffle our 
Meats ; Confoynd our Sauces ; Serve thatin 
Firſt, that uſes to be Laſt ; and value our 
Diſhes, not for the Taſte, but for the Ra- 
rity. Nay, weare ſo delicate, that we mul 
be told when we are to, Eat, or Drink 
leh we.are Hupgry, or Weary 3 and we 
| _ cheriſh 


\ 
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cheriſh ſome Vices as —_— Arguments 


' Mortals are they, that deliver themſelves 
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_ fore, were qur Servants, and are now be- 


themſelves -with what is Sufficient : Our 
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of our Happineſs. The moſt miſerable of 

up to their Palates, or to their Lufts : The 
Pleaſures ſhort, ' and turns preſently Nau- 

ſeous, and the End of it-is either Shame, 

or Repentance. It is a Brutal Entertain- 

metit, and Unworthy of a Man, to place 

his Felicity in the Service of his Senſes. As 

tothe Wrathful, the Contentious,the Ambi- 

tious, though the Diſtemper be great, the 

offence has yet ſomething 1n it that is Man- 

ly: but, the Baſeſt of Proſtitutes are thoſe, 

that Dedicate themſelves wholly to Luſt 3 

what with their Hopes and:Fears ; Anxiety 

of Thought, and perpetnal Diſquiets, they 

are never well, full nor faſting, ; 

' WHAT adeal of Buſineſs is now * made 2 TheFoly 
about our Houſes, & Diet, which was at firſt 7/9 
both Obvious, & of little Expence ? Luxury of Luxury 
led the way, and we have employ*d our 

Wits in the Aid of our Vices. Firſt we de- 

fir'd Snperfluities ; our next ſtep was to 
Wickedneſs, and, in Concluſion, we deli- 

ver'd np our Minds to our Bodies, and ſd 

became Slaves to our Appetites, which be- 


come our Maſters, What was it that brought: 
us to the Extravagance of Embroideries, 
Perfumes, Tire-women, &c. We paſt the 
bounds' of Nature, and laſh*d out into Su- 
perfivities*' Infomnch, that if. is now adays 
pnly for Beggars, and Clowns, to content 


P2 Luxury 
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Luxury makes us Inſolent, and Mad. We 
take upon us like Princes,” and fly out far 
every Trifle, as if there were Life, & Death 


in the Caſe. What a Madneſs js it for a 


Man to lay. out an. Eſtate upen a Table, of 
a Cabinet; .a, 'Patrimony upon 'a pair of 
Pendents, a and toinflame the Price of Cyurio- 
ſities, according to the hazard either- of 
breaking, or loſing of them ? To wear Gar- 
ments that will neither defend a Womans 
Body, nor her Modeſty ; ſo.thin,. that one 
would make a. Conſcience of Swearing, ſhe 
were not Naked: For, ſhe hardly ſhews 
more in the Priyacies of her Amour, than 
in Publick ? How long ſhall we Covet, and 
Oppreſs ; enlarge our Poſſeſſions ; and ac; 
COMPL That too little for one Man, which 
was formerly enough for aNation ? And our 
Luxury is as Infatiable as our - Avarice; 
Where's that Lake. that Sea, that Foreſt, 

that Spot of Land, -that is not ranſack'd to 
gratify our Palate * 2 The very Earth is Bur- 
then'd with our Buildings, not a River; nor 
a Mountain ſcapes ns. Oh that there ſhould 
be ſuch boundleſs deſires in our little Bo- 
dies! Would not fewer Lodings ſerve us? 
We lye but in One, and where we are not, 
That is not properly Qurs. What with our 
Hooks, Snares, Nets, Dogs, 2c. we are af 
War with all Living Creatures ; and no- 
thing comes amiſs, but that which is either 
too Cheap, or too.Common z and all this is 
to gratify a Phantaſtical Palate. Our Ava- 


ZFice,qur Ambition,our Lults are Infatiablez 
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weenlarge our Poſleſſions ; ſwell our Fami-- 


lies.3 we rifle Sea, and Land, for matter of 
Ornament-/and Luxury. - A 'Bull contents 


\ himſelf with one Meadow; and one Foreſt is 


enough for:a Thouſand Elephants; but the 


Little-Body of a Man devoyrs. more than. 


all other living Creatures. .We._do not Eat 
to ſatisfy Hunger; but Ambition ; we are; 
Dead while we are Alive 3 and our Houſes: 
areſo much. our Tombs, that a Man might 
write our Epitaphs upon our very; Doors. 


: A * Voluptmous Perſon, 1n Fine, can nel-'s P72 
ther be a Good Mart, a Good Patriot, nord /uptuous 


Good Friend ; for he is tranſported with Pen . 
— 
 # Good ; 


Lot of Man is the Law of Nature. A Good ;,an. 
. Man (like a Good Soldier ) will ſtand his 


his Appetites, without conſidering, that the 


Ground, receive Wounds, Glory in his 
Scars, and in Death it If, Love his Maſter 
for whom he Falls; with that Divine Pre- 


, Cept always in his Mind, Follow God, Where- 


as he that complains, laments, and groans, 
muſt yield nevertheleſs, and do his Duty, 
though in ſpite of his Heart. Now, what 
a Madneſs is it, for a Man to chuſe rather 
to be liigg?d, than to follow ; and vainly to 
contend with theCalamities of HumaneLife? 
Whatſoever is laid upon us by Neceſlity, 
we ſhonld "receive Generouſly ; For it is 
Fooliſh to ſtrive with what we cannot avoid. 


We are born Subjets, and to obey God is 


Perfe& Liberty.. He that does This, ſhall 
be Free, Safe, and Quiet : all his Actions 
hall ſacced to his Wiſh : and, What can 

” = any 
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any Man defire more, than to want nothing 
fro without, arid to have alt things defi- 
Table within "himſelf? Pleaſures do But 
weaken our Minds, and ſend us for our ſap- 
Port to Fortune, who gives us Money only 
as the Wages of Slavery. We muſt ſtop 
our Eyes, and-our Ears. ' Ulyſſes had but 
6ne Rock to 'Fear, but Hunfitie Life has 
many. Every City, nay, every Man tis one, 
and there's no truſting even'to our neareſt 
Friends. Deliver me from the Superſti« 
tion of taking thoſe things: ; which are 
Light, and Vain, for Felicities: 
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CHAP. XII. 


Reſtleſs. , 


7+ HE Man that would be truly Rich, 

| inivſt not encreaſe his: Fortune, but 
retrench his Appetites : For Riches are not 
valy Superfluons, but mean; an& tittte more 
ts the Poſſeſſor; than to 'the Looker on. 
What” is the end of Ambition; and Ava- 
rice 3 when, at, beſt, we are but Stewards 
bf what we Fallly call our Own? All thoſ> 
things that we PU with ſo much hazard; 
and expenice of Blood, -as well to Keep. as 
toGet 3 for which we break Faith, & Friend- 

iv; What 'ate- they, but-the meer De- 
wfita of Fortune ?' And not'obrs; but al- 
ready enclinirlg toward a newMaſter. There 
K'nothing our own; bot that which we give 
to'our ſelves ; and of which we have a Cer- 
tain, and an Inexpugnable Poſſeſſion. Ava- 
rice is ſo Tnfatiable; that 'it is not in the 
Power- of Liberatity to Contefit it : And 
our-"Deſires are fo Boundleſs, that ' what- 
ever we' get, -is but _in the way to" getting 
more without'end : And fo long as we are 
follicitous ' for the ericreaſe of Wealth, we 
foſe the trne Uſe of it ; and ſpend dur tims 
tn Phttingour, Calling'in, and paſling 9ur 
—_—— without any Subſtantial Benefit, 


ther to the World, or ts our Setyes. What 
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15 the Difference betwixtOld Men and Chil- 
dren ? The one cries for Nuts and Apples, 
and the other for Gold and Silver. The 
one ſets up Courts of Juſtice ; Hears, and 
'Determines 3 Acquits, and,.Condemns in 
Jeaſt ; the other in Earneſt ; the one makes 
Houſes of Clay, the other of Marble : So 
that the works of Old Men are nothing,in 
the World but the Progreſs, and Emproye- 
ment of Childrens Errors ;; and they are to 
be Adwonifh'd,and Puniſty too like Chil- 
dren ; not in Revenge for Injuries Receiy'd,” 
but as a Corre@ian for Injuries Done, and 
to make them give over... There 1s ſome 
ſubſtance.yet in, Gold and Silver, ; but, as to 
Judgments, .and Statutes, Procuration, and 
Continuance-Money, theſe FOOT the Vis 
ſions, and Dreams of | AVATIES, Throw A 
Cruſt of  Bread,to a. Dog, he takes it opens 
7 ole, and preſently 
gapes for, more :: Jult ſo,.do.we; with; the 


£ 
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dence has giyen us all things, for. our Ad= 
| | vantage 
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vantage near at hand ; but Iron, Gold, and: 


Silver(being both the Inſtraments of Blood, 
and Slaughter, and the Price of it ) Na- 
ture has hidden in the Bowels of the Earth. 
- THERE is no Avarice without ſome. © 
puniſhment, over and above that. which it is 


to it ſelf, ; How Miſerable 1s it in the de- 


fire? How. 'Miferable even in the Attain= 
ing of our. Ends ? For, Money is a greater 
Torment'in the Poſſeſſion, than it is in the 
purſuit; - Fhe Fear of Doſing it isa Great 
trouble, - the"; loſs of 1tiia Vane, and 
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is made a Greater yet:by. Opinion. Nay, 


eyen in the Caſe of no dirett Loſs at all, the 
Covetous Man loſes what he does not get. 
*Tis-true;-:the People call the Rich Man a 
Happy-Man;: and with themfelves in hrs 
Condition;but, can any Condition be worſe 
_ ,Thatz. which carries: Vexation, and 


Envy along; with it ! Neither is any Man to 


beaſt of his Fortune, his Herds'of Cattle ; 
kis Number of Slaves ; his Lands and Pala- 
W:z: for; comparing, that which he has, to 
thatwhichihe farther Covets, he'is a Beggar. 
No Man can: pofſeks all things; but any Man 
my Contemn them, . andthe Contempt of 


Snvniths neareſt way to the gaining of 


IN: f HILG | | 
:SQME!/ Magiſtrates are made for * Mo- 


eF;:and. Thoſe commonly are-brib*d with' 


2 Money 
does all. 


Money. Weare all turn'd-Merchants, and 


look not into\the Qpality of things, but in- 
to the Price 'of them; for Reward we are 
Pious, andifor' Reward again we are Im- 
IAG! | P1Ous, 
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: Wous: We are Honeſt, ſo long as we may 
Thrive upon.it ; but if the Devil himſelf 
give better Wages, we change our Party. 
Our Parents have-train'd us up into an Ad- 
Mixation of Gold, and Silver, and the Love 
"of it is grown up with us to that Degree; 
that when we would ſhew our Gratitude to 
Heaven, we. make Preſents of thoſe Metals, 
This is it that makes Poverty look like # 
Curſe, and a Reproche ; and the Poets helþ 
it forward ;' The-Chariot of the Sun muſt 
be all of Gold ; the Beſt of Times muſt bg 
the Golden Age, and thus. they turn the 
areateſt Miſery of Mankind into the grea- 

| tat: Bleſſing, 25 37 | 15h £1 IPO, 
= Avarice NEITHER does Avarice make us * only 
«wakes u \lghappy in our ſelves, but Malevolent dl{6 
—_— 9to-Mankind. The Soldier wiſhes for War; 
Miſerable. the Husbandman would have his Corn deaty 
the Lawyer prays for Diſfention-3:the Phy= 
ſitian for a ſickly year ; He that deals in Cu- 
rioſities, for Luxury,and Exceſs; makes.up 
his Fortunes out of the Corruptions of the 
Age; High Winds, and Publick Conflagra- 
tions make work for the Carpenter, and 
Bricklayer ; and one Man lives by the loſs 
of another 3 ſome few perhaps have-'the 
Fortune to be detefted, but they are" 
Wicked alike; Agreat Plague makes work 
-for the Sexton, and, in one word, whoſ6* 
ever gains by the Dead, has not muck\kind- 
neſs for the Living. Demades: of Athens 
Condemn'd a Fellow that ſold Neceffaries 
for Funerals, upon Proof, that-he wigew 
make 
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make himſelfa Fortune by his Trade, which: 


could not be but by a great Mortality. But 
perhaps he did not fo much defire to have 
many Cuſtomers, as to ſell dear, and Buy 
Cheap; beſides, that all of That Trade 
might have been Condemn'd as well as he.. 
Whatſoever whets our Appetites, Flatters 
and depreſſes the Mind,. and by dilating it 
weakens it ; firſt. blowing it up,” and then 
filting, and deluding it with. Vanity. 

TO proceed now from the-molt Proſtitute 


ofall Vices, * Senſuality,and Avarice, to that's 74 
which paſſes in the World forthe moſt Ge-Cmes- aud 
nerous, the Thirſt of Glory and Dominian 5Grmes 


«= wh | 4 that attend 
If they that run Mad after Wealth, and - =" 


Honour, conld-but look into: the hearts 'of 
them that have already gain'd theſe Points 5; 
How would it ſtartle them to ſee thoſe hide= 
ous Cares,and Crimes, that wait upon Ambi- 
tious Greatneſs; All thoſe Acquiſitions that 
dazle the- Eyes of the Vulgar; ' are bu© 
Falſe-Pleaſures,- Slippery, and Uncertain. 
They are Atchiev*d with Labour, and the 
very Guard of them is Painful. Ambition 
puifs us.up with Vanity, and' Wind 3 and 
we are equally troubled, either to ſee any 
Body: before us, or no. body'- behind us'3 
iv that we lie under a double Envy; for 
whoſoever Envies another, is alſo Ens 
Yy'& himſelf... What matters-it how-far 
Alexander extended his Conqueſts, if he'was 
net yet fatisfied. with: what ho had? Rvery 
Man-wants as muchas he Covers z and; "tis 
ſd labour 56. pour incos Foſſe that wil 
"9 never 
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never be full. He that had ſubdu'd ſo many. 
Princes, and Nations, upon the killing of 
Clyrus ( one Friend ) and the Loſs of Ephe- 
ſftwon, (another) deliver'd himſelf up to An-. 
ger and Sadneſs: and when he was Maſter of 
the World, he was yet a Slave to his Paſſi- 
ons. | Look into Cyrus, Cambyſes, and the' 
whole Perſian Line, and you ſhall not find 
fo much as one Man of them that dy'd fa- 
tisfied with what he had gotten. Ambiti- 
en aſpires from Great things to Greater ; 


--- and: propounds matters even Impoflible; 
-- when it has 'once arriv'd at things beyond 
—».Expecation. It is a kind of Dropfie ; the 
+ "more a Man drinks, the more he Covets.' 
' Let any Man but obſerve the Tumults, and 


;Crouds that attend Palaces; ' what Af: 
froxits muſt we endure to beadniitted ; and 
how: much greater when we are in ? The 
Paſſage to. Virtue is Fair, but the -way to 
Greatneſs is Graggy, and it ſtands not only 
upona Precipice, but upon Ice ton ;-and yet 
it- is a-hard matter to convince a Great Mai 
that his Station is {lippery,or toPrevail with 
bim not to depend upon his Greatneſs. But 
all Superfluities are Hurtful a Rank Crop 
lays the Corn; too great. a Rurthen'of Fruit 
breaks the Bough: and our Mirids maybe as 
well over-charged . with an: Immoderate 
Happaneſs. Nay,though we our. ſelves would: 
be at-Reft, our: Fortune will: not; ſuffer it: 
The way that. leads to Honour, and Riches; 
leads to:Troubles 3: and we find the Cauſes 
of our Sorrows ip. the very Qbjects of our 


< 
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Delights. What Joy is there in Feaſting, 
and Luxury ; in Ambition, anda Croud of 
Clients ; In the Arms of a Miſtreſs, or.in 
the Vanity of an Unprofitable Knowledge? 


Theſe ſhort and Falſe Pleaſures deceiveus, _ 


and, like Drunkenneſs, Reyenge the Jolly 
Madneſs of one hour, with the Nauſeous, 
and fad Repentance of Many. Ambition 
is like a Gulph, every thing 1s ſwallow'd 
yp in'it, and bury'd ; beſide the dangerous 
conſequences of it : For, that which One 
has taken from All, may be eaſily taken away 
again from All, by One. It was not either 
Virtue, or Reaſon, but the Mad Love of a 
deceitful Greatneſs that animated Pompey in 
his Wars,ceither Abroad, or at Home. What 
was it but his Ambition that hurry*d him to 
Spain, Africa, and elſewhere, when he was 
too great already, in every bodies Opini- 


on buthis Own ? And the ſame Motive had 


Julius Ceſar, who could not, even then, 
brook a Superiour Himſelf, when the Com- 
mon-wealth had ſubmitted unto two alrea- 
dy. Nor was it any inſtin& of Virtue, 
that puſh*d on AMarins, who, in the Head of 
an Army, was himſelf yet led on under the 
Command of Ambition : but, he came at laſt 
to the deſerved Fate of other Wicked men, 
and to drink himſelf of the fame Cup that 
he had filled to others. We Impoſe upon 
our Reaſon, when we ſuffer our ſelves to be 
tranſported with Titles ; for, we know, 
that they are nothing but a more Glorious 
Sound : and ſo for Ornaments,and Gildings, 
Nm though 
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though there may be a Luſtre to Dazle our - 
Eyes, our Underſtanding tells us yet, that it 
js only Outſide, and that the Matter under 
it is only Courſe and Common. 

2 2fiſcra- I will never Envy * thoſe that the People 
ble are call Great and Happy. A Sound mind is 
#hoſe Peo- not to be ſhaken with a Popular, and- Vain 
[wry *e \pplauſe : nor is it in the Power of their 
account Pride to diſturb the State of our Happineſs, 
Great and An Honeſt man is known now adays by the 
Heppy. Duſt he raiſes upon the way : and, *tis be- 
come a Point of Honor to over-run People, 

and keep all at a diſtance; though he that 

is put out of the way, may perchance be 
Happier than he that takes it. He that 

' would exerciſe a Power Profitable to him- 

ſelf, and Grievous to no body elſe, let him 

practiſe it upon his Paſſions. They that 

have Burnt Cities,otherwiſe Invincible,dri- 

ven Armies before them, and bath*d them- 

ſelves in Humane Blood;after that they have 
overcome all open Enemies, they have been 
vanquiſh'd by their Luſt, by their Cruelty, 

and without any Reſiſtance. Alexander was 
poſleſs'd with the madneſs of laying King- 

doms waſte. He began with Greece, where 

he was brought np ; and there he quarry'd 

himſelf upon that in it which was Beſt ; He 
Enflavd Lacedemor, and Silenc'd Athens: 

Nor was he content with the Deſtru&ion of' 

thoſe Towns, which his Father Philip had 

either Conquer*d, or Bought ; but he made 

himſelf the Enemy of Humane Nature, and, 
like the worſt of Beaſts, he worry*d a 
| | s. 
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he could not eat. Felicity-1s an unquiet 
thing ; ; it torments it ſelf, and puzzles the 
Brain. It makes ſome People Ambitious, 
others Luxurious ; It putts up ſome; and 
ſoftens others ; only ( as *tis with Wine ) 
ſome Heads bear it better than others ; But 
it diſſolves all. Greatneſs ſtands upon a 
Precipice ; and if Proſperity carries a Man 
never ſo little beyond his Poyze, it over- 
bears and daſhes him to pieces. ?Tis a rate 
thing for a Man in a great Fortune, to = 
down his Happineſs gently ; it -being 2 
Common Fate, for a Man to ſink under the 
' Weight of thoſe Felicities that raiſe him. 
How many of the Nobility did A4arins bring 
down toHerdſmen,and other mean Offices t 
Nay, in the very Moment of our deſpiſing 
Servants, we may be made ſo our ſelyes. 
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CH AP. XIII, 


Hope and Fear, are the Bane of Humane 
Life. | 


O Man can be faid to be verfeAty 
Happy, that runs the Riſque of Diſ- 
appointment ; which is the Caſe of every 
Man that Fears, or Hopes for any thing. For 
Hope and Fear, how diſtant ſoever they may 
ſeem to be the one from the other, they are 
both of them yet coupled in the ſame Chain, | 
as the Guard and the Priſoner ; and the 
one treads upon the Heel of the other. The 
Reaſon of this is Obvious, for they are Paſ- 
ſions that look forward, and are ever ſolli- 
citous for the Future : ; only Hope is the more. 
Plaufible Weakneſs of the Two ; which in 
truth, upon the Main, are Inſeparable, for 
the one cannot be without the other ; but 
where the Hope is ſtronger than the Fear, 
or the Fear than the Hope, we call it the 
one, or the other ; For, without Fear, it 
wereno longer Hope, but Certainty ; as with- 
out ope, it were no longer Fear, but De- 
fpair. We may come to underſtand, whe- 
ther our Diſquiets are vain, or no, if we 
do but Conſider.that weare either troubled 
abont the Preſent, the Future, or Both. If 
the Preſent, *tis eaſie to Judge, and the 
Future is Uncertain. "Tis a Fooliſh thing 
to be Miſerable before-hand, for fear of 
OY 
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_ F- Miſery tocome, for a Man loſes the Pre= 
' ſent which he might enjoy, in expectation 
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of the Future ; Nay, the Fear of lofirig any; 
thing, is as bad as the'loſs it ſelf. I will 


© che as Prudent as I can, but not Timorous, 


or Careleſs: And I will bethink my ſelf,and 
forecaſt whatInconvenicencies may happen; 
before they come: ?Tis true, a Man may 
Fear, and yet not be fearfnl ; which is no 
more, than to have the Aﬀection of Fear, 
without the Vice of it 3 but yeta frequent 
Admittance of it runs into a Habit. It is a 
Shameful, & an-unmanly thing to be Doubt- 
ful, Timorous, and Uncertain ; to ſet one 
ſtep forward, and another backward ; and 


| to be Irreſolute. Can there be any Man {fo 


Fearful, that had not rather fall once, than 
hang always in ſuſpence? . | 
OUR * Miſeries are Endleſs, if we ſtand 


Hope 3 which | may ſerve to Palliate a Mis-* 
fortune, though not to Ciire it. There is not 
any thing that we Fear, which is ſo certain 
to come, as It 1s. certain that many things 
which we do Fear will not come : but, we 
are loth to” oppoſe our Credulity when it 
begins to move us.,and ſo to bring our Fear 
tothe Teſt. Well ! but, What if the Thing 
we Fear ſhould come to paſs ?. perhaps it will 
be the better for us. Suppoſe it to be Dearh 
«lf; Why may it not prove the Glory of 
Q my 
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in Fear of all Poſſibilities ; the beſt way in Endicf.,s 
ſucha Caſe is, to drive out one Natl with a- we fear 


- nother, and a little to Qualify Fear with Po0i6ik- 
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my Life? Did not Poyſon make Socrates Fa< 


mous ? And, was not Cato's Sword a great 
part of his Honour ? Do we fear any Misfor- 
tine to befall us ?' We are not preſently ſure 
that it will Happen. How many deliveran- 
ces have come Unlook'd for ? And, How 
many Miſchiefs that we look for,have never 
come to paſs ? *Tis time enough to lament, 
when 1t comes, and in the [zterim, to pro- 
miſe our ſelves the Beſt. What do I know 
but ſomething or other may delay or di- 
vert it ? Some have ſcap'd out of the Fire ; 
Others, when a Houſe has fallen over their 
head; have receiy*d no Hurt ; One Man hag 
been fav*'d when a:Sword was at his:Throat; 
another has been Condemn'd. and out-lin'd 
his Heads-man : $0 that III Fortune, we ſee; 
as well as Good, has her Levities: . Parad- 


© - "Venture if will be, Peradventure not ; and 
"till-it comes to Paſs, we are not ſbre of it: 


We do many times take Words in a worſe 
ſenſe then they, were intended, and ima- 


- -gine things to. be worſe taker than they 


are. ?*Tis time enough to bear a Misfor- 
tune when. It comes, without Anticipa- 
ting It. TEyf | 
-HE that would deliver himſelf. from all 
Apprehenſions' of the © Future, lethim firſt 
take for Granted,that all his Fears will fall 
upon him ; and then Examine, and Meaſure 
the Evil that he fears, which he will find - 
to be. neither Great, nor Long. Beſide, 


that the Is which he fears he may ſuffer, he: 


ſuffers 


Man ſhall ind himſe 
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foffers in the very Feir of them. As in ys 
fymptomes of in Appciening Diſeaſe ; 
If Lazy and Liſtleſs ; 

Wearineſs iti his Limbs, with a Yawnin g pn 
Shuddering' all over him : So is it in the 
Cafe of a Weak mind, It Phanſies Misfor- 
runes, and makes a Man wretched before his 
fine. Why ſhould 1 torment my ſelf at 

reſerit, with what perhaps may fall qut. 
Fi y-year hence ? This Humor is a kind of 
Voluntary Diſeaſe, and-an Induſtrious Con- 
trivarice of our own unhappineſs, to com- 

plairi of an Affliction that we do not Feel. 

one are not only nioy'd with Gr ief it ſelf; 
but with the meer Opinion of it ; as Chil- 
dren will ſtart at a Shadow; or at the Sight 
of a Deformed Perſon. If we ſtand in fear 
of \ Violence from a Powerful Enemy, it 18 
ſotrie Comfort to us, thit whoſoever makes 
himſelf terrible'to Others, is not without 
Fear FE: The leaſt Noiſe makes a 
Lyon ſtart ; and the Fierce of Beaſts, 
whatſoever enrages © them, , .makes them 
tremble too : A Shadow, a Voice; an Un- 
iftial Odor rouzes them. 
. THE things moſt to be fear'd, I take-to 


be of \piree Kinds. a " Want, Spharſy and * « The 


a ich N NE, a and Turtle: Sher FE he 5 L0Y 
caleg9s olences of 


wes more Natural, and. ſteal vj JO Slew in 
lttice, without any External GE oa ANCES Power, 
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of Horror : but,the Other marches in Pomp, 
with Fire, and Sword, Gibbets, Racks, 
Hooks : Wild Beaſts to devour us; Stakes 
to Empale us; Engines to Tear us to pie- 
ces ; Pitch*d Bags to burn us in, and a thoy- 
fand other Exquiſite Inventions of Cruelty. 
No wonder then if that be moſt Dreadful to 
ns, that preſents it ſelf in ſo many Uncouth 
ſhapes ; and by the very Solemnity' is ren- 
der?d the moft Formidable. The more In- 
ftruments of Bodily pain the Executioner 

ſhews us, the more Frightful he makes him- 

ſelf: For; many a Man that would haveen- 

countred Death in any Generous form, with 

Reſolution enough, 1s yet overcore. with 

the Manner of it. As for the Calamities of 
Hunger,and Thrrft, Inward Ulcers, Scorch- 

ing Fevers, Tormenting Fits of the Stone, 

T look upon theſe Miſeries. to be at leaſt as 

Grievous as any of the reſt : Only they do 

not ſo much affe& the Phancy, becauſe they 

Eye out of Sight. Some People tatk High of 
Dangers at a Diſtance; but.( like Cowards) 
when the Executioner comes to do his Du- 

ty,& ſhews us the Fire, the Axe, the Scaffold, 

and Death at Hand, their Courage fails them 

upon the very Pinch, when they have moſt- 


need of it. Sickneſs (I hope)Captivity, Fire, 


are no new things'to us ; the Falls of Hou- 
ſes, Funerals, and Conflagrations, are every 
day before our Eyes. The Man that I Supp'd 


with laſt Night, is Dead before Morning ; 
Why ſhould 1 wonder then, ſeeing ſo many 


fallabout me,to be hit atlaft my Self ? What 


Ln 
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can be a Greater madneſs; then to cry ont, 
Who would have dream®dof This ? And why 


not I beſeech you.? Whereis that Eſtate that- 
may not be reduc'd to Beggary ? That Dig- 
nity which may not be follow?®d withBaniſh-- 


ment, Diſgrace, and Extreme Contempt ? 
That Kingdom that may not ſuddenly fall 


to ruine ; change its Maſter, and be-Depo- - 


pulated ? That Prince that may not paſs the 
Hand of a Common Hangman ? That which 
is one Man's Fortunermay be anothers ; but, 
the Foreſight of Calamities to come, breaks 
the Violence of them, 
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CH AP. XIV. 


It is according to the True, or Falſe Eſtimate 
of Things, ' that we are Happy or Miſe- 
. 


OW many thing are there that the - 
Phancy makes Terrible by Night , 


which theDay turns into Ridiculous ? What 
15 there in Labour, or in Death, that a Man 
ſhould be afraid of ? They are much lighter 
in Act,then in Contemplation ; and, we44: 

contemn them, but weWzjl not: So that it 
15 not becauſe they are Hard, that we dread 
them ; but they are Hard, becauſe we are 
hrſt afraid of them. Pains, and other Vio- 
lences of Fortune,are the ſame thing to Us, 
that Goblins are to Children : We are more 
Scar'd with them, than Hurt. We take up 
Q 3 our 
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our Opinions upon Fruſt, & Erre for Com- 
pany; ; ſtil] Judging That to be Beſt, that hag 
moſt Competitors. We make a Falfe Cal- 
cylatian of Matters, hecauſe we adviſe with 
Opinion, and not with Nature ; And this 
miſleads Us to a higher eſteem for Riches, 
Hcnour, and Power, than they are worth ; 
We haye been us'd to Admire, and: Recom- 
mend them, and a Private Error is quickly, 
tura*d into a Publick. The Greateſt,” and 
the: Smalleſt things are equally Hard ta be 
comprehended ; we account many things 
Great, for want of underſtanding what ef- 
feQually is ſo : And: we reckon other things 
to be Small, which we find frequently to be 
of the higheſt Yalng. Vain things only 
move Vain Minds; The Accidents that we 
ſo.much boggle at,are not Terrible ta them- 
ſelves, but they are made ſo by our -Infirmi- 
ties, and we'conſult rather what we Hear, 
than what we Feel, without Examining,Op- 
poſing, or Diſcufling the things we' fear ; ſo 
thag we either ſtand fill and Tremble, or 
el{z directly. Run for't 3 as thoſe! Troops 
dad; that ypon the raiting of the Duſt, took 


' a Flock of Si6ep- for. the Enemy. When 


bee: 1s ys thisDiference 3 The one-labours 


the, Body and. Mind are Corrupted, *tis no 
Wonder if all things. prove Intolerable ; and 
not hecauſe they are fo in Truth, but be- 
cauſe we are DPiſſolute, and Fqolifh : For, 
we are Infatuated to ſych,a Degree, that be- 
twixt the, Common. Madneſs of Men, that 
Whigh.falls under the:Care of the Phyſician, 


of 
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of a Diſeaſe, and the other of a Falſe ; 
Opinion. 

THE Srtoicks hold, That all thoſe Tor- 
ments that commonly draw from us Grones, 
and Ejaculations, are in themſelves Trivial, 
and Contemptible. But thefe High-flown 

Expreſſions apart, (how true ſoever) Let ns 

Diſcourſe thePoint at the * rate of Ordinary = tet every 
Men, and not make our ſelves miſerable be- an make 
fore our time; for, the things we apprehend #be bc/t of 
to be at hand, may poſlibly never come to *'* © 
paſs. Some things trouble us more than 
they ſhonld, Other things Sooner ; and ſome 
things again diſorder us, that ought not to 
trouble us at all: So that weeither Enlarge, 
or Create,or Anticipate our Diſquiets. For 
the Firſt part, let it reſt as a matter in Con- 
troverſy, for that which I accompt Light, 
Another perhaps will Judge Jnfouprtalil : 
One Man Laughs under the Laſh, and ano- 
ther Whines Þr a Phillip. How ſad a Cala- 
mity 1s Poverty to one Man, which to Ano- 
ther appears rather Deſirable than Incon- 
venient ! For the Poor Man who has nothing 
to Loſe, has nothing to Fear : And he that 
would. enjoy himſelf to the SatisfaQtion 
of his Soul, muſt be either poor Indeed, 
or at leaſt look as if he were ſo. Some 

People are extremely dejected with Sick- 
neſs, and Pain : whereas Epicurus bleſs'd his 
Fate with his laſt Breath in the Acuteſt Tor- 
ments of the Stone Imaginable. And ſo for 
Baniſhment, which to One Man is fo Grie- 
yous, and yet to Another is no more than a 

| Q 4 bars 
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bare Change of Place: A thing that wedg | 


every day for our Health, Pleaſure ; nay, 


and upon the Account even of Common 


Buſineſs. How Terrible is Death to One 


Man, which to another Appears the greateſt 
Providence in Nature ; even toward all. 
Ages, and Conditions ? It is the Wiſh of 
Some, the Relief of Many, and the End of 
All. It ſets the Slave at Liberty, carries the 
Baniſh'd Man Home, and places all Mortals 
upon the ſame Level : Inſomuch, that Life 
it ſelf werea Puniſhment without it. When 
I ſee Tyrants, Tortures, Violences, the Pro- 
{ſpe& of Death is a Conſolation to me, and 
_ only Remedy againſt the Injuries of 
7 ME | 
| NAY, fo great are our Miſtakes in the 
True Eſtimate of things, that we have hard- 
ly done any thing which we have not had 
reaſon to wiſh Undone ; and we have found 
the things we fear'd, to be more deſirable 
than thoſe we coveted : * Our very Prayers 
haye been more Pernicious then the Curſes 
of our Enemies ; and we mult Pray again to 
have our former Prayers forgiven. Where's 
the Wiſe Man thatW ſhes himſelf the wiſhes 
of his Mother, his Nurſe, or his Tutor; 
the worſt of Enemies, with the Intention 
of the beſt of Friends ?. Weare Undone if 
their Prayers be heard ; and it is our Duty 
to Pray, that they may not; For they are no 
cther than well-meaning Execrations. "They 
take Evil for Good; and one Wiſh fights 
yith another : Give me rather the Con-. 
rok pogo re wes wr EARS cempt 
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_ - tempt of all thoſe things whereof they wiſh 
| me the greateſt Plenty. We are equally 
' | hurt by ſome that Pray for us,and by others 
1 that Curſe us: The One imprints in us a 
Falſe Fear, and the Other does us Miſchief 
by a Miſtake. | So that it is no wonder if 
Mankind be miſerable, - that is brought up 
| from the very Cradle under the Imprecati- 
ons of our Parents. We Pray for Trifles, 
. without ſo much as thinking of the greateſt , 
Bleſſings 3 and we are not aſhar'd many 
times to ask God for That, which weſhould 
bluſh to own to our Neighbour. 3 
IT is with us, as with an InnocenK\* that = We are 
Our Father had in his Family ; She felF blind 79's #nd 
on a ſudden, and no body could pezſwade —_— 
her ſhe was Blind. She could not endare th? 9; believe 
Houſe ( ſhe Cry*d ) it was ſo dark; and was it. ; 
ſtill calling to go abroad. That which we 
laught at in her, we find tq be true 1n' our 
ſelves, we are Covetous,and Ambitious ; but 
the World ſhall never bring us to Acknow- 
| edge it, and we Impute it to the Place - 
Nay, we are 'the worſe of the Two ; for 
that blind Fool calPd for a Guide, and we 
wander, about without one, It is a hard 
, matter to Cure thoſe that will not believe 
_ they are Sick. We are aſham'd to admit a 
+ Maſter, and we are too old to Learn. Vice 
| fiillgoes before Virtue: So that we have 
two Works to do; we muſt caſt off the One, 
' andlearn the Other. By One Evil we make 
way to Another, and only ſeek things to be 
avoided, or thoſe of which we are ſoon 
| weary 
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weary. That which ſeed too Much when 
we wiſht for*t, proves too Little when we 
have it ; and it is not as ſome Imagine, that 
Felicity is Greedy ; but it is Little, and 
Narrow, and cannot' Satisfy us. That 
which we take to be very High, at a di- 
ſtance we find to be but: Low, when we 
come at it. And the Bufineſs is, we do not- 
underſtand the true State of Things : we 
are deceiv'd by Rumors; when we have 
Gain'd the thing we aim'd at, we find it 
to be either 1], or Empty : ; or perchance 
Leſs than we expected, or otherwiſe per=' 
haps Great, but not Good. 


CGCHAPF.-AV. 
The Bleſſing nzs of T emperance, and Modes 


ration. 


Ts 15 not any thing that is Neceſſa- 
ry to us, but we have it either Cheap, 
or Grats ; and this is the Proviſion that our 
Heavenly Father has made for us, whoſe 
Bounty was never wanting to our Needs, 
*Tis true, the Belly Craves, and Calls upon 
us, but then a ſmall matter contents 1t : 
A Jittle Bread, and Water is ſufficient, and 
all thereſt is hut tapertiuons. He that lives 
according to Reafon, ſhall neyer be Poor ; 
and he that Governs his Life by Opinion, 
ſhall never be Rich z for Nature is _—_ 
ut 
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but. Phancy is Boundleſs. As for Meat, 
Clothes, and Lodging , a little Feeds the 


| Body, and as little Covers it: So that if 


Mankind would only attend Humane Na- 
ture, without gaping at Superfluities,a Cook 
would be found as needleſs as a Soldier : 
For we may have Neceſlaries upon very Ez- 
ſy Terms; whereas we put our ſelves to 
great Pains for exceſſes. When we are Cold, 
we may cover our ſelves withSkins of Beaſts; 
and, againſt violent Heats, we have Natural 
Grotto's ; or with a few Ofiers, and a little 
Clay we may defend our ſelves againft all 
Kaſons. Providence has been kinder to us 
than to leave us to live by our Wits, and to 
ſtand in need of Invention, and Arts : It is 
oaly Pride, and Curioſity, that Involves us 
in Difficulties ; If nothing will ſerve a Man 
but Rich Clothes, and Furniture ; Statues 
and Plate; a Numerous Train of Servants, 
and the Rarities of all Nations ; it is not 
Fortunes Fault, but his Own, that he is not 
Satisfied : For his Deſires are Infatiable, and 
this:is not a Thirſt, but a Diſeaſe; and if 
he were Maſter of the whole World, he 
would-be {till a Beggar. *Tis the Mind that 
makes us Rich, and Happy, in what Condi- 
tion ſoever we are ; and Money ſignifies no 
more to it than it does to the Gods; If the 
Religion be Sincere, no matter for the Or- 
naments : *Tis only Luxury, and Avarice, 
that makes Poverty Grievous to us; for it 
1S2 very ſmall matter that does our Buſineſs; 
and when we have provided againſt Cold, 
| | Hunger, 


% 
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Hunger, and Thirſt, all the Reſt is but Val 
nity, and Exceſs: And: there's no need of 
Expence upon Foreign Delicacies, or: the. 
Artifices of the Kitchin.. What is he the: F 
worſe for Poverty. that diſpiſes theſe. 
things'? Nay. is he not rather the better for 
it, becauſe he is not able to go to the Price 
of them ? For he is kept ſound whether he 
will or no; And that whicha Man Cann 
do, looks many times as if he would nor. 


« The M- WHEN I look back into the * Modera- 


deration of 


paft Ages. 


tion of paſt Ages, it make me aſham'd to 
Diſcourſe, as if Poverty had need of any 
Conſolation : For we are now come tothat 
degree of Intemperance, that a fair Patri-' 
mony 1s too little for a Meal. Homer had 
but One Servant ; Plato Three; and Zens ] 
(the Maſter of the Maſculine Se& of Stoicks) 
had none at all. The Daughters of Scipio had 
their Portions out of theCommonTreaſury, | 
for theirFather left them not worth aPenny: 
How happy were their Husbands that had 
the People of Rome for their Father-in-Law? 
Shall any Man now Contemn Poverty after' 
theſe Eminent Examples ; which are ſuffi- 
cient not only to Juſtifie, but, toRecommend 
it ? Upon Dwogeres's only Servant's running 
away from him, he was told where he was, 
and perſwaded to ferch him back again- 
What, fays he, can Manes live without Di0- 
genes, ard not Diogenes without Manes ! 
And fo let him go. The Piety and Mode- 
ration of Scipio has made his Memory more 
Yenerable, than his Arms ; and more a 

OE arter 
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nded it; For matters were come to that 
aſs,. that either Scipio mult be Injurious to 
ze, Or Rome to Scipio. Courſe Bread, and 


wer he left his Country, than while he des 


} Water, toa Temperate Man isas good as a 


ralt, and the very Herbs of the Field yield 
4 Nouriſhment to Man, as well as to Beaſts. 


It was not by Choice Meats, and Perfumes, - 


that our Fore-fathers recommended them- 


ſelves, but by. Virtuous Actions, and the 


Sweat of Honeſt, Military, and of Manly 


Labours. 


WHILE Nature lay in Common,and all 
: het Benefits were Promiſcuoully enjoy?d 


Mankind? when People liv*d without either 
Avarice, or Envy ! What could be Richer, 
than when there was not a Poor Man to: be 


| found in the World? So ſoon as this Impar- 


bal, Bounty of Providence came to- be re- 
rain'd, by Covetouſneſs ; and that Parti- 


| culars appropriated That to themſelves 


which was intended for All ; then did Po- 
verty creep into the World ; when ſome 


Men by deſiring more than came to their 


ſhare, loſt their Title to the Reft. A loſs 
never to be repair'd ; for though we may 
come Yet to get much, we once had All. 

The Fruits of the Earth were in thoſe days 
vided among the Inhabitaats of it, with- 
out either Want, or Exceſs. SO long as 
Men contented themſelves with their Lot, 

there was no Violence : ; no Engroſling, or 
Ts of thoſe Benefits for Particular Ad- 
vantages, 
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vantage, which were appointed for ' th 
Community ; but every Man had as mu 
Care for his Neighbour, as for himſelf.*Ng 
Arms, or Bloodſhed ; no War, but With 
Wild Beaſts: But ander the Protecticf of 
4 Wood, or a Cave, they ſpent their days, 
without Cares, and their nights wirhour 


rity, nil their Protection. There wete' as 
yet no Beds of State, no Ornaments of 
Pearl; or Embroidery, nor any of thoſe 
Remorſes that attend them; but the Hea- 
vens were their Canopy, and the Gloties 
of them their Spectacle. The Motions. of 
the Orbs ; the Courſes of the Stars, and the 
wonderful. order of Providence was their 
Contemplation : There was no fear of the 
Houſe falling ; or the Ruſling of a Rat'be-, 
hind the Arras; they had no Palaces then 
like Cities ; but they had open Air, and 
Breathirig-Room 3 Cryſtal Fountains, Re- 
freſhing Shades ; the Meadows dreft np-1n, 
their Native Beauty, and ſuch Cottages as 
were according to Nature,and wherein they, 
lived contentedly, without fear either of. 
Loſing, or of Falling. Theſe people liv't 
without either Sollicitude, or Fraud ; inf 
yet I muſt call them rather Happy, thali 
Wiſe. That Men were generally better be- 
fore they were corrupted, than after, I make 
no doubt ; and I am apt to believe,that they, 

were both Stronger and Hardier 00 ; but ; 
their Wits were not yet come to Maturity; 3 
for Nature does not give Virtue and "= : 


— 
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kind of Art 0: become Good: They had 


- notas yet torn up the Bowels of the Earth 


for Gold, Silver, of Preejous Stones ; and, 
ſo far were they from killing-any Man,as we 
do, for a Spectacle; that they were not as 
yet.come to it; either 1m Fear, or Anger ; 
nay they ſpar'd'the very Fiſhes: Bt after 
all This, they were Innocent, hecauſe they 
were Ignorant ; &-there's a greet difference 


| betwixt not Knowing how to offend,& not 


being Willing, to do it. They had, in that 
rude Life, certain Images,and Reſemblances 
of Virtue, but yet they fell ſhort of Virtue it 
fel, which comes only by Inſtitution, Learn- 
ing,and Study,as it is perfected by Practice. 
It isindeed theEnd for which we were born, 
but yer it did'hot come into the World with 
ns ; and inthe beſt of Men, before they are 
mſtructed, we find rather the Matter, and 
the Seeds of Virtue, than the Virtue it ſelf; 
It is the wonderfull Benignity of Nature, 
that has laid open to us all things that may 
dons Good, and only hidden thoſe things 
from us: that may-hurt us: As if ſhe durſt 
not truſt us with Gold, and Silver ; or with 
tron; which is the Inſtrument of War,andt 
Contention for theother. It is we our ſelves 
tint have drawn out of the Earth, both the 
Canjes, and the Inſtruments of our Dangers : 
And we are ſo vain as to ſet the: higheſt 
eſteem upon thoſe things to which Nature 
ka affign'd the loweſt ' place. What can 
be more Gourſs,and-Rude inthe Vine, _ 

ATR theſe 
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| theſe precious Metals; or more Slaviſh;and : 


Dirty, than the People that Dig,and Work 
them ? And yet they defile our Minds more 
than our. Bodies; and: make the Poſteſſor 
fouler than the Artificer of them. Rich 
Men, in fine, are only the Greater Slaves, | 
ma the One and the Other wants a great 
deal. 
HAPPY is that Man that Eats only for 


* A Tem-* Hunger,and Drinks only for Thirſt ; that 


554 Happy 
Life. 


perate Life ſtands upon his own legs,and lives by Rea-: 


ſon,not by Example ; and provides for Uſe, |- 
and Neceſlity, not for Oſtentation and 
Pomp. Let us Curb our Appetites, encou- 
rage Virtue, and rather be beholden to our 
Selves for Riches, than to Fortune ; whio, | 
when: a Man draws himſelf into a narrow 
compaſs, has the leaſt Mark at him. Let my 
Bed be Plain and Clean, and my Clothes fo 
too; my. Meat without much Expence, or 
many Waiters; and neither a Burthen'to' 


my Purſe, nor to my Body ; nor to go out 


the ſame way it came in. That which 1s too 


little for Luxury, is abundantly enoughfor 


Nature. The End of Eating and Drinking, 
1s Satiety ; Now, What matters it, though 
One Fats and Drinks more, . And Ano- 
ther Leſs, ſo long as the One is not a Hun- 
gry, nor the Other a Thirſt ? - Fpicurus,that 
limits Pleaſure to Nature, as the Srozcks do 


. Virtue, is undoubtedly in the Right ; and 


thoſe that cite him to authoriſe their Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, do exceedingly miſtake =_ 
\ an | 
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and only ſeek a good Authority, for an Evil 


' Cauſe: For their Pleaſures of Sloth, Glut- 


tony, and Luſt, have no Afinity atall with 
his Precepts, or Meaning. *Tis true, that 
at firſt ſight, his Philoſophy ſeems Effemi- 
nate; but he that looks neater .him, will 


'* find him to be a very Brave Man only in a 
 Womaniſh Dreſs. 


\.?TISa Common Objection, Iknow,*That 1 Let Phis 


theſePhiloſophers do not live at the rate that Is, | 
they Talk ; for they can flatter their Supe- ,,,,p, 3 


riors, Gather Eſtates, and be as much con- 
cern'd at the Loſs of Fortune,or of Friends, 


- _ 3s other People : As ſenſible of Reproches, 


as Luxurious in their Eating, and Drinking, 
their Furniture, their Houſes ; as Magnifi- 
cent in their Plate, Servants; and Officers ; 
asProfuſe,and Curious in their Gardens,&e, 
Well ! And what of all This; or if it were 
twenty times more ? *Tis ſome degree of 
Virtue for a Man:to Condemn himſelf ; and 
if he cannot comeup to theBeſt;to be yet bet- 
ter than the Worſt ; and if he cannot wholly 
Subdue his Appetites, however to Check, & 
Diminiſh them. If I do not Live, as I Preach; 
take notice that I do. not ſpeak of my Self, 
but of Virtue;nor am ſo much offended with 
other Mens Vices, as with my Own. All this 
was objected to Plato, Epicurus, Zeno: Nor is 
anyVirtue ſo Sacred,as to ſcapeMalevolence. 
The Cinique Demetrius was 2 great Inſtance 


, of Severity, & Mortification 3 and one that 


R  Impoyd 
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1mpos'd upon himfelf, neither to Pofleſs a- 
y thing, nor {0 much as to Askit: And yet 
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He had this Scom put upon him;that his Pro- 


Fellion was Poverty,not Yireue. Plato is bland 


f6r 45king Mony ; Ariſtotle for Receiving it ; 
:Demotritus for Negle&ting it ; Epicurus for 
Conſuming it, How happy were we if we 
could but come to Imitate theſe Mens Vi- 
ces ; for if we knew our Own Condition, 


' we ſhould find work enongh at Home. But, 


'- wweare like People thar are making Merry 


At a Play,or a Tavern; when our own hou- 


ſs are on fire, and yet we know nothing 
ont. Nay, Cato himſelf was ſaid to bea 
Prunkard ; but Drunkennefſs it f{etf ſhall 
Honer be prov'd to be no Crime,than Cato 
diſhotieſt. They that demoliſh Temples, 
and overturn Altars,ſhew their Good Will, 
though they can do the Gods no hurt ; and 
fo it fares with thoſe that invade the 
Reputation of great Men. If the Profeſ- 
fors of Vircue be as the World calls them, 
Avaritious, Libidinous, Ambitsous ; What 
are they then that have a deteſtation for the - 
very Name of it? But Malicious Natures 
do not want Wit to abuſe Honeſter Men 
than themſelves. It is the Practice of the 
Multitude, to bark at Eminent Men.as little 
Dogs do at Strangers ; for they look upon 
other Mens Virtues, as the Upbraiding of 
their own Wickedneſs. We ſhould do well 
to commend thoſe that are Good ; if not, 
Tet us paſs them over ; but however let us 
ſpare our ſelves; for-beſide the Blaſ pheming, 

F OL 
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of. Virtue, our Rage is to no purpoſe. But 
to return now to my Text. 

| We are ready enough to limit Others, 
but * loath to put Bounds & Reſtraint upon 
our ſelves; though weknow that many times 
@ Greater Evil is Cur*d by a Leſs; and the 
Mind that will not be brought to Virtue by 
Precept,comes to it frequently by Neceſlity. 
Let us try a little to eat upon a Joint-Stool z 
to ſerve our ſelves; to Live within Com- 
paſs, and accommodate our Cloaths to the 
End they were made for. Occaſional Ex- 
periments of our Moderation give us the 
hel Proof of -our Firmneſs, and Virtue. 
A well-govern'd Appetite is a great part of 
Liberty ; and it 1s a Bleſſed Lot, that ſince 
no Man can have all things that he would 
have;we may all ofts forbear deſiring what 
we have not. It is the Office of Tempe- 
rance to Over-rule us in our Pleafures; Some 
ſhe Rejects, Others ſhe Qnalihes, and Keeps 
within Bounds, Oh ! the Delights of Reſt, 
when a Man comes to be 'Weary, and of 
Meat, when he is heartily Hungry ! I have 
learn'd (ſays our Author) by one Jonrney, 
how many things we have that are ſuper- 
fluous, and how eaſily they may be ſpar'd 
for, when we are without them, upon Ne- 
ceſſity, we do not ſo much as feel the want 
of them. This is the Second Bleſfed Day 
(layshe) that-my Friend, and-I have Tra- 
vel'd together 5 One Waggon-carries our 
Sres, and our Servants ; My Mattreſs lies 
HAT, R 2 upor 
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upon the Ground, and I npon That: Ouy 
Dyet an{werable toour Lodging; and never 
withour our Figs and our Table-Books;The 
Muletier without Shooes, & the Mules only |} 
prove themſelves to be Alive by their Walk- © 
ing. In this Equipage, I am . not willing, I 
perceive, to own my felf,but as often as we 
happen into better Company, I preſently 

- fall a bluſhing ; which ſhews, that F am not 
yet confirm'd in theſe which I Approve, -& 
Commend : 1am. not yet come to Own: my 
Frugality ; for he that's Aſhanr'd to be ſeen 
in a Mean Condition, would be proud of a 
ſplendid one. I value my ſelf upon what 
Paſſengers think of me, and Tacitely re- 
nounce my Principles ; whereas I ſhould ra- 
ther lift up my Voice to be heard by Man- 

kind, and tell them, Wi -are all Mad ; your 
Minds are ſet npon ſuperfluities, and you va- 
lue no Man for his Virtues. T came one Night 
weary home, and threw my ſelf upon the 
Bed, with this Conſideration about me : 
There us nothing Ill, that is Well Taken. My 
Baker tells me he has no Bread ; but, ſays 
he, I may get ſome of your Tenants,though 

I fear *tis not Good. No matter, ſaid ]I, 
for Ile ſtay till it be Better ; that is to ſay, 
till my. Stomach will be glad of worſe. It 
is Diſcretion ſometimes to practiſe Tempe- 
Trance, and wont our ſelves to a Little ; for 
there are many. Difficulties both of Time, 
and Place,that may: Force us upon it. When 
we come to the Matter of Patrimony ; How 
en. ſtrialy 
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frrictly do we examine what every Man is 
Worth; before we'le truſt him with aPenny: 
Such a Man, we cry, has a great Eſtate, but 


it 4s ſhrewdly incumber®d ;, a very fair Houſe, 


but twas built with borrow*d. Money : A Nu- 
merous Family, but he does not keep Touch with 


bis Creditors ;, if his Debts were paid, he would 


not be worth a Groat. Why do not we take 
the ſame Courſe in other things; & examine 
what every Man is worth ? *Tis not enough 
to have a long Train of Attendants ; Vaſt 
PoſſeMions;or an IncredibleTreaſure in Mo- 
ney, and Jewels; a Man may be Poor for all 


this. There's only this difference at Beſt ;;. 


One Man borrows'of the Uſurer; and the 
Other of Fortune, What ſignifies the Car- 
ving, or Gilding of the Chariot ? Is the Ma» 
ſer ever: the better for't? 5 

. WE cannot Cloſe up this Chapter with a 


more generous Inſtance of Moderation,than a The 240, 
that of Fabricms:Pirrhus tempted him with a deration & 


Sum of Money'to betray his Country ; and 
Pyrrbus his Phyſician offer*d Fabricius, for a 
yum of Money, to Poyſon his Mafter ; But 
he was too Brave, Either tobe Overcome by 
Gold, or to overcome by Poyſon ; ſo that 
he-refus'd the Money, and  advis*d Pyrrbus 


 tohavea Gare of Treachery ; and This in 


the Heat too.of a Licentious War : Fabri. 
&s valu'd himſelf- upon his Poverty, and 
waSas much above the Thought of Riches, 
as'of Poyſon, Live Pyrrbus, ſays he, by my 
Friendſhip ; and Turn That to thy Satisf a&ti- 
7-44 Sony R 3 20, 


Bravery of 
Fabricius. 
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on, which was before thy Trouble; that i" [a 
ſay, That Fabricius could not be ape | 
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Conſtancy f Mind g1ves 4 Man Aepoion, 
and. makes hin happy - 7 wy of all 
PAP 


HE whole Duty of Man may. be t6< 
 duc'd to:the Two Points of Abſtinence, 
and_Patience. | Temperance in Proſperity, an 
Cowrage in Advucrfity: We have already 
treated of the Formgr ; and the. Other fol- 
lows now ih Courſe. | -- 
__ EPICURUS will have it; thata * Wiſs 


* AWic Man wilt Bede 2 Injuries';” but the Stoicks 


Man 1s 4- 
bove Inju- 


EM 


will not allow thoſe things tobe: Þyjuriee, 
"which: Epiciorus'icalls fo. - Now, betwixt; 
"theſe £70, there is the ſame difference that 
wehbnd betwixt two Gladiators; the One re- 
ceives wounds, but yet maintains hjsGround; | 
the Other telk- the People, when he is in 
Blood, that ?T#: bac a ſcratch,” and will not 
fuffer any body to part them. | An Jajury 
cannot. be Recei'd, but it muſt be Done ; 

But it. may." be Done, and yet not Receiv'd ; 
45:4, Man:.may be in the . Water, and. nov 
Swim,  but.if he arkne” tis preſim'd thar 
he1s 16 the Water.:Orifa Blow, or a'Shot be 
level at us, it may ſo happen, that a Man 
jay miſs his Aim, or ſome Accident —_ 
| po! i 
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poſe that may divert the "Miſchief. [That 
which is Hurt is Paſſive,and Inferior to that.” 


' 4 —y . 
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which Hurts it; but you will ſay, 'that'Sv< - + |. 


crates Was Condemn'd, and put to Death 


and fo receiv*d an Injury; but F anſwer, thai me} 


the Tyrants Did him an Injz y, and yet he 
Recejvd none. He that ſteals any: _ from 
me,and Hides it in my Own houſe; though 
[ have not loſt it, yet he has ſtolen it. | 
that lies with his own Wife, and'takes hei 
for another Woman ; though the” Womilt 
be Honeſt, the Man is an Adulterer. Sup- 
poſe a Man gives me a draught of Poyſon; 
and it proves not ſtrong'enoughtto kill me; 
his Guilt is never the Leſs for the Difa 
pointment : He that makes a-PaBs at me, is 
as mnch a Murderer ; though I put it by, a 
ifhe had ſtruck me to the Heart. It is* 
latention, -not the Effe&t, that makes the 
Wickedneſs. He is a Thief, that has 'the 
Will of Killing, and Slaying, before his 
hand is dipt in Blood : As It 1s Sacrilege, 
the very Intention of laying violent Hands 
upon Holy T hings. If a Philoſopher be ex- 
pogd to Torments, the Axe over his Head, 
his Body wounded, "his Guts in his Hands ; 
I willaHow-him to 'Groan; for Virtue it ſelf 
cannot diveſt him of the Nature of a Man ; 
but if his Mind ſands firm, he has diſcharg” 4 
his part. A Great Mind enables a Man to 
maintain his Station with Honor, So that he 
only makes uſe of what he meets in his way, 
as a Pilgrim that would fain be at his Jour- 
neys End. 
R 4 IT 
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« & Great .. IT is. the Excellency of a Great * Mind 
Mind to A4&..nothing, and to Wart nothing, | 
_ - of and- to fay, Ile have nothing to- do with Fore | 
4 RR tune that Repulſes Cato, and Prefers Vatinius, | 
any thing He that quits his Hold, and accompts any 
thingGood that 1s notHoneſt;runs gaping af- 
ter Caſualties, ſpends bis days in Anxiety, & 
Yain. Expectation ; ; That Man is Miſerable. 
And yet jtis hard you"lay,to be Baniſh'd,or 
aſt intoPriſon-: Nay, what if it were ta be 
urnt,or any other way deftroy'd?! We have 
Examples in all Ages, and in all Caſes,” of 
Great, Men. that have triumph'd over all 
Misfortunes. .. Merellus ſuffer'd Exile Reſo- 
Jutely ; Ratillus;Chearfully; Socrates diſputed 
in the Dungeon ;and though he: might have 
made his Eſcape, refus*d it : To ſhew the 
World how. caſy. a thing it was to ſubdue 
the Two Great Terrors of Mankind, Death, 
and a Fayl;' . Or what ſhall we ſay of Mu 
cizes Seavola 3. a Man only of a Military Con- 
TAgeANG withoyt the Help either of Philo- 
Jophy,or Letters? who; when he found that 
he had kill'd the: Secretary, inſtead of Por; 
cenna (the Prince-) burnt his Right. Hand 
to: Aſhes. for the | Miſtake 3-: and held: his 
Arm in the Flame, till it was taken away by 
his very-Enemies. Porcenzua. did-more eaſily 
pardon AMucius, for his, Intent - tor kill him; 
than, Mucius forgave, Himſelf for miſſing of 
his Aim. . He might. have done. a Lyckier 
thingy but. never a Braver. 3: . , , 


DID 
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- DID nat Cato in the laſt night of his = Cato's 
Life, take- Plato to Bed with him z with his @n/ancy. 


Sword at his Beds-head ; the One, that he 
might have Death at his Will ; the Other, 
that he might have it in his Power ; being 
reſolv*d that no man ſhould be able to fay, 
either that he kill'd, or that he ſav*d Caro ? 
So ſoon as he had compos'd his Thoughts, 
he took his Sword ; Fortune, ſays he, I have 
hitherto Fought for my Countrys Liberty, and 
for my Own, and only that I might live 
Free among Freemen ;, but. the Cauſe is now 
Loſt; and Cato Safe. With that word, | he 
caſt himſelf upon his Sword, and after the 
Phyſicians, that. preſs'd.in upon him, had 
bound up his Wound, he tore it open again, 
and ſo expired with the ſame Greatneſs of 
Soul that he Liv*d. But theſe are the 'Ex- 
amples you?l ſay, of men famous in their 
Generations. -Let us but Conſult Hiftory, 
and: we ſhall find, even in the moſt Effemi- 
nate of Nations, and the moſt Diſſolute of 
Times, Men of all Degrees, Ages, and For- 
tunes ; nay, even Women themſelves, that 
lave overcome the Fear of Death : which, 
in truth, 1s ſo little to be fear*d, that, duly 
confider'd; it-1s:one of the Greateſt Benefits 
in Nature. It was as great an Honour for 
Cato, when his Party- was Broken, that-he 


- himſelf. ſtood his Ground, as it would have 


been if he had carry?d theday, and ſetled an 
Univerſal Peace: For it is an Equal Pru- 
dence, to make the beſt of a had Game, and 
tO manage a Good one. The Day that he 
eofiy: ) þ WE ih was 


was Repulsd, he Playd; and the Night 
that he K:/Pd himſelf, he Read; as valuing 
the Loſs of his Life, and the Miſling of an 
Office at the ſame Rate. People, I know, 

are apt to pronounce upon Orher mens In- 
firmities, by the Meaſure of their Own,and 
to think it Impoſſible that a Man ſhould be 
content to be Burnt, Wounded, KxPd, or 
ShackPd, though in ſome Caſes he may, 
It is only for a Great Mind to judge of Great 
things ; for otherwiſe, that which'is our 
Infirmity,, will feem to be another Bodies; 
as a ftreight ſtick in the Water appears to 
be Crooked. He that Yields, draws upon 
his own Head his own Ruin; for we are ſurs 
to get the better of Fortune, if we do but 
ſtruggle with her. Fencers, and Wraſtlers 
we ſee, what Blows, and Bruiſes they en- 
dure,not only for Honor, but for Exerciſe? 
If we turn our Backs once,we are Routed, 

and Purſuv'd ; That Man only is Happy, that 
Draws Good out of Evil; that ftands faſt 
im his Judgment, and Unmov'd with any 
External Violence; or however, ſo little 
mov'd, that the Keeneſt Arrow in the Qut- 
ver of Fortune is. bat as thePrick of a Nee- 
dle to him, rather thin a Wound : And All 
her other Weapons fall upen -him-only as 
Hail upon the Roof of a Houſe that Crack- 
les,and skips off again, without any Da: 
mage tO the IE: | 
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A Generous, and a Clear-{ighted Young 


Man, will take it for * a Happineſs to. en-b Thegreg. 
counter ill Fortune. *Tis nothing for af Emin 


Man to hold up his Head in a Calm, but t prog | 


mitting 


maintain his Poſt, when all others have 
quitted their Ground, and there to ſtand 
upright,where otherMen are beaten down, 
this is Divine, and Praiſe-worthy. What 
Il is there in Torments, or in thoſe things 
which we. commonly accompt Grievous- 
Croſſes ! The -great Evil 1s the want of 
Gourage ; the Bowing, and Submitting to 
them ; which can never happen to a Wiſe- 
Man ; for he ſtands upright under any: 
Weight :- Nothing that 1s to be Born dif 
pleaſes him'; he knows his Strength ; and, 
whatſoever may be any Man's Lot, he never 
complains of, if it be his Own. Nature, 
he fays, deceives no Body; ſhe does ' not 
tell us whether our Children ſhall be Fair, 
or Foul ; Wiſe, or Fooliſh; Good Subjetts; 

o'Traytors; nor whether our Fortune, ſia! 

beGood, or Bad. We muſt not Judge 'of 
«Man by his Ornaments ; but ſtrip him! of 
al the Advantages, and the Impoſtures of 
Fortune ; nay, of his very Body too, and: 


look into his Mind : If he can ſee a naked. 


Sword at his Eyes, without ſo much as wink- 
1ag ; if he make ita thing Indifferent to him, 
Whether his Life go out at his Throat, or at 
his Mouth ; if he can hear himſelf Sentenc?d 
to'Torments, or Exile; and under the very 
| hard of the Executioner, ſay Thus to him- 

aha ſelf 


-1 
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ſelf, All this I am provided for, and "tis no 
more, than a Man, that is to Suffer the Fate 
of Humanity. This i is the Temper of Mind 
that Speaks a Man Happy ; and without 
This, all the Confluences of External Com- 
forts ſignify no more than the Perfonating 
of a King upon the Stage ; when the Cur-. 
tain is drawn we are Players again. Not 
that I pretend to except a Wiſe man out of 
the number of Men, as if he had no ſenſe of 
Pain, but I reckon him as Compounded of 
Body. and Soul : The Body is Irrational, 
and may he GalPd, Burnt, Tortur*d ; but: 
the Rational Part is Fearleſs, Invincible, and 
not to be ſhaken. This is it that I reckon 
ypon as the Supreme Good of Man 5 which, 
21ll it be perfected, 1s but ati unſteady Agls 
tation'of Thought, and in the perfection, 
an Immoveable Stability, It is not in our 
ntentions with Fortune, as in thoſe of the 
Cheatre, where we may throw down our 
Arms, and pray for Quarter : hut here we 
muſt Dye Firm and Reſolute. There needs 
no Encouragement to thoſe things which we 
are Inclin'd to þy a Natural Inſtin& ; as 
the Preſervation of our ſelves with Eaſe, 
and Pleaſure; bnt, if it comes to the Tryal 
of our Faith by Tor ments, or of our Cou- 
rage by Wounds, theſe are Difficulties that. 
we-muſt be arm'd againſt by Philoſophy & 
Precept : And: yet; all tus i5/no more than 
what we were; born to ; and no; matter of 
Wonder at. all ;fo thata Wiſe man: Prepares 
himſelf tor't ; as expecting that whatſoever 
| Ay 
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ſucceed our Pleaſures. Full Meals bring 
Crudities ; Whoring,& Drinking make the 
Hands to Shake, and the Knees to Tremble. 
It is only the Surprize, and Newneſs of 
the thing, which makes that Misfortune 
Terrible,which by Premeditation might be 
made Eaſie to us. For, that which ſome 
People make Light by Sufferance, others 
do by Fore-light. Whatſoever is Neceſlary, 
we mult bear Patiently. ?Tis no new thing 
to Dye ; no new thing to Mourn, and no 
new thing to be Merry again. Muſt I be 
Poor ? ] ſhall have Company ; In Baniſh- 
ment ? Ple think my ſelf Born there. If I 
Dye, I ſhall be no more Sick,and *tis a thing 
I can do but Once. 


 25F.. 
May be, Will be. My Body 1s Frail, and 
Liable, not only to the Impreſſions of Vi- 
olence, but to Afflictions alſo,that Naturally 


_ LET us never wonder at any thing * we * Let no 
are Born to; for no Man has reaſon to ##n be 


Complain, where we are all in the ſame 
Condition. 


__ 
th what 
He that ſcapes, might have yy Born 


ſuffer*d ; and *tis but Equal to ſubmit to the 0. 


Law of Mortality. We muſt undergo the 
Colds of Winter, the Heats of Summer 
the Diſtempers of the Air, and Diſeaſes of 
the Body. A Wild Beaſt meets us in One 
place, and a Man that is more Brutal, in 
another z We are here aſſaulted by Fire, 
- There by Water. Demetrius was reſerv*d 
by Providence for the Age he liv*d in; to 
mew, that neither the Times could Cor- 
rupt Him, nor he Reform the People. He 
was 
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was a Man'of an Exa& Judgment, Steady 
to his purpoſe, and of a Strong Eloquence 
Not Finical in his Words, but his Senſe was 
Maſculine, and Vehement. He was ſo Qua- 
tify'd in his Life, and Diſcourſe, that he 
ferv?d both for an Example, & a Reproche, 
Fi Fortune ſhould have offer*d that Man the 
Government, & the Poſſeſſion of the whole 
World, upon Condition not to lay it down 
again ; 1 dare fay he would have refus'd it; 
And Thus have Expoſtulated the matter 
' with yon. Why ſhould you tempt a Freeman 
to put his ſhoulders under a Burthen ;, or «af 
Honeſt Man to pollute himſelf with the Dregs 
of Mankind ? Why do you offer me the Spoyls 
of Princes, and of Nations, and the Price not © 
only of your Blood, but of your Souls ? It is 
the part of a Great Mind to be Temperate 
in Proſperity ; Reſolute in Adverſity ; To 
. Deſpiſe what the Vulgar Admire ; and to 
Prefer a Mettiocrity to an Exceſs. Was not 
Sorrates 'oppreſs?d with Poverty, Labour, 
nay. & the Worſt of Wars in his own Fami- 
ly, a Fierce, and Turbulent Woman to his 
Wife ? Were not his Children Indocile, and 
like their Mother ? After Seven and twenty 
years ſpent in Arms, he fell under a ſlavery 
to the Thirty Tyrants, and moſt of them his 
| bitter Enemies : He came at laſt, to be Sen- 
tenc'd as 4 Violator of Religion, ' a Corrupter 
of Youth, and a Common Enemy to God, and 
Man. After this he was Impriſon'd, and put 
toDeath byPoyſon;which was all fo far from 


working 
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{| working vpon his Mind, that it never {6 
- much as alter*d his Countenance. We are 
to bear 1IIl Accidents, as Unkind Seaſons, 

Diſtempers, or Diſeaſes z and, Why may 
we not reckon the Actions of Wicked Men 
even among thoſe Accidents? Their Deli- 
berations are not Counſels, but Frauds, 
Snares, arid Inordinate Motions of the 
Mind ; and they are never without a thou- 
ſind Pretences, and Occaſions of doing a 
Man miſchief. They have their Informers, 
their Knights of the Poſt ; they can make an 
- Intereſt with Powerful Men, and one may 
be RobH'd as well upon the Bench, as upon 
the High-way. They lie in wait for Ad- 
vantages, and live in perpetual Apitation, 
betwixt Hope, and Fear : Whereas he that 
is truly Compos'd, will ſtand all Shocks, 
either of Violences, Flatteries, or-Menaces, 
without Perturbation. It 1s an Inward fear 
that makes us Curious after what we hear 
Abroad. 

IT is an Error to attribute either Good 


3 . 
or Ill, to * Fortune; but the Matter of it we * TheYVork's 


0 
may; and we our {elves are the Occaſion of 


are neither 


it, being, in Effe&, the Artificers of our Good, nor 
own Happineſs, or Miſery : For the Mind Ewl. 


is above Fortune ; if That be Evil, it makes 
every thing elſe ſo too : But if it be Right, 
and Sincere,it Corre&s what is Wrong, and 
Mollifies what-is Hard, with Modeſty, and 
Coiirage. There's a great Difference a- 
mong thoſe that-the World call Wiſe Men. 
vone take up Private Reſolutions of Oppo- 
EG 
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ling Fortune,but they cannot £ 


0 through 
'with them, for they areeither dazled wit} 


Splendor, 'on the One hand, or affrighted | 
with Terrors on the Other: but there are Q- 

thers that will ctoſe,;and grapple with For- 
tune, & ſtill come off Viftorious. 24ucius o- 
vercame the Fire ; Regulus the: Gibbet ; So-. 


crates, Poyſon ; Rutilius, Baniſhment ;Cato, 


Death ; Fabricius, Riches ; Tubero, Pover- 
ty 5 and Sextizs, Honors.But there are ſome 
again ſo Delicate, that they cantiot ſo much 
as bear a Scandalous Report ; which 1s the 
ſame thing as if a Man ſhould quarrel for 
being juſtled in a Croud, ot daſh'd as he 
walks inthe Streets ; He that has a great 
way to Go, mult expe& a Slip, to Stum- 


'ble, and to be Tir'd : To the Luxurious 


Man, Frugality is a Puniſhment ; Labour, 
and Induſtry to the Sluggard ; nay, Study it 
ſelf is a Torment to him. Not that theſe 
things are hard to us by Nature, but we our 
ſelves are Vain and Irreſolute. . Nay, we 
wonder many of us, how any Man can live 
without Wine, or endure to Riſe ſo early 
It a Morning. 

A Brave Man muſt expect to .be toſs'd; 


Glorous mn for he is to ſteer his Courſe in the Teeth 


E xtremi- 
{1EsS, 


of Fortune, and to work againſt Wind and 
Weather. In the Suffering of Torments, 
though there appears but one Virtue, a 
Man exerciſes many. That which is moſt 
Eminent is Patience (which is but a Branclt 
of Fortitude ) But there is Prudence alſo, 
in the Choice of the Aftion, and in the 

RE ena Bearing 


£Y : 
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nope 


Bearing, what we cannot avoid'; and there is 
Conſtancy in bearing it Reſolutely ; And 
there is'the ſame Concutrencealſo of feve- 
ral Virtues in other Generous Undertakings. 


When Leonidas was to carry his 300 Men.in-- 


to the Straits of the Thermipyle to put a op 
to Xerxes his huge Army : Come, fellow Sol- 
ders, Tays he, Eat your' Dinners here, as if 
ye were to Sup in another World, And they 
anſwer?d his Reſolution. How Plain, and 
Imperious. was That ſhort Speech of C ediri- 
to his Men upon a_ Deſperate Action ? 
and, How. glorious a Mixture was there in 


1t Both of Bravery, and Prudence ? Soldjers, 


fays he, It is neceſſary for ns to Go, but it is not 
neceſſary for us to Keturn. This Brief; and 


| PFertinent Harangue, was worth Ten thou- 


fand of the Frivolous Cavils; and Diſtin&i- 


ons of the Schoolsz which rather break the 


Mind, than Fortifie it, and when ?tis once 


perplexed, and prick*d with Difficulties, 
« and Scruples, there they leave it.- Our Paſ- 
hons are Numerous, and Strong, and not to 


be Maſter'd with Quirks, and Tricks, as if 
a Man ſhould undertake to defend the Cauſe 
of God, and Men, with a Bulruſh. It was 
a Remarkable piece of Honour, and Policy 
together, / That Action of Ceſar's; upon the 
taking of Pompey's Cabinet at the Battel of 
Pharſalia : ?Tis Probable that the Letters in 
It might have diſcover'd ' who. were .his 
Friends, and who his Enemies, and yet he 


Burnt it without ſo much as Opening it : 


Eſtceming it the Nobleſt way of Pardon- 
2 ings 
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ing, to keep himſelf Tgnorant 'both'of the 
Offender, and of the Offence. It was a Brave 
Preſence of Mind alfo in Alexardey, who, 


upon Advice, that his Phyſician 'Phlbp 'in- 


tended to Poyſon him, took the Eeffer idf 
Advice in One hand, - and the'Cty Ih the 
Other, delivering Philp the Letter toRedd, 
while. he himſelf-drank the Potion!.- - 

© 'SOME are of Opinion, that Dtath'gfvs 


« Virtue i ©Man Courage to ſupport Pain, /ahd'thit 
InvinciiJe Pain fortifies a-Man againſt Death': But] 


ſay rather, that a Wiſe Man depends up6h, 
himſelf againſt Both, and that! HeU6es 'ribt 


_ either ſuffer with Patience, 'ih Hhbpes 6f 


Death, or Dye willingly becaifſe he is weary 
of Life z but he bears the' One, 'and Waits 
For the Other, and carries a 'Divitie Mind 
through all the Accidents'of Huttiahe Tife. 
He looks upon Faith, and Honeſty, as the 
moſt Sacred Good of Mankind, 'and neither 
to be forc*d by Neceſſity, nor Cortirpted by 
Reward : Kill;Burn, Tear him in'Pieces; he 
will be True to his Truſt ; and'the fibre any 
Man labours to make him diſcover z Secret, 
the deeper will he hide it. Refolifi6r' is'the 
Tnexpugnable Defence of Humitifie 'Wedk- 
neſs, and it-is a wonderful Provideheethit 
attends it. Horatins Cocles oppog'd His 'Singk 


Body to the whole Army, till the Bridg Ki 
cut down behind him, and then Ieapd'thto 
the River, withihis Sword Iti his Hand;arll 
came off ſafe to his Party. There "Wis 
Fellow Queſtion'd about a Plot pon! then 


clare 


_- 


of a Tyrant,and pur toithe"Torhite 
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tlare his Confederates : He nam'd; by one, 


and-one, all the Tyrant's Friends that were 
about him ; and ſtill as they were nam'd, 
they were put to Death : The Tyrant ask*d 


him at laſt, if there were any more: Yes, 
Tays he, you your {elf were in the Plot, and 


- now you have never another Friend left you 
inthe World: Whereupon the Tyrant'cnt 


the Thiroats of his own Guards. He's: the 
Happy Man that u the Maſter of humſelf,, and 
triumphs over the Fear .of Death, which''us 
pvercome the Conquerors of the World; '''\- 
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Our 'Happinef depends in a great Meaſurt 
pon the Choice of our Company. * \ 


of ij Comfort of Life depends uponConZ 
verſation, Good Offices, and Concord z 
and Humane Society is Like the Working 
of.an Arch of Stone ; All would fall to the 
Ground if One Piece did not ſupport ano- 
ther. Above all things, let. us have a ten- 
derneſs for Blood ; and it is yet too Little 


- not to' Hurt, unleſs we Profit one another: 
We are to Relieve the Diſtreſſed ; to put 


the Wanderer into his Way, and to Divide 
our /Bread with the Humble ; which is but 
the doing of Good to our Selves : for weare 


- only-feveral ' Members 'of : one Great Body. 


nerd all ofa Qonfanguinity; formd 


S 2 


ſamo Materials, and*Deſign'd ro'the 
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fame Materials, and Deſign'd to the fame 


End : This obliges us to a mutrial 'Fender- 


neſs, and Converſe; and the Otner, to hve 
with a Regard to Equity, and Juſtice. The 
Love of Society 1s Natural ; but: the Choice 
of our Company is matter of Virtue, and 
Prudence. Noble Examples ſtir us up to 


Noble Actions; and the very Hiſtory of 
Large, and Publick Souls, inſpires a Man 
-with Generous Thoughts. It makes a Man 


long to be in Action ; and doing of ſome- 
thing that the World may be the better for; 
as. Protecting the Weak, Delivering the 
Oppreſs*'d, Puniſhing the Inſolent. It is 
a great Bleſling, the very Conſcience of 
giving a Good Example ; beſide, that it 
Is \.the greateſt obligation any Man can 
lay upon the Age he lives in. He that 
Converſes with the proud ſhall be puff'd 
vp-5.2 Luſtfull Acquaintance' makes: a' Man 
Laſcivious; and the way to fecure a Man 
from Wickedneſs, is to withdraw from the 
Examples of it. Tis too much to have 
them Near us, but more to have them 
Withiz us, Ill Example, Pleaſure, and Eaſe 
are, no doubt of it, great Corrupters of 
Manners. A Rocky Ground hardens the 
Horſes Hoof; The Mountanier makes the 
beſt Soldier ;. the Miner makes the beſt Pio- 


Nier, and Severity of Diſcipline fortifies the 


Mind.. In all Exceſſes, and Extremities - of 
Good, and- of III: Fortune, let 'us have re- 
courſe to Great Examples-that have con- 
temn'd Both, Theſe are the beſt Ieffratio': 
| : thas 
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that Teach in their Lives, and prove their 


Words by their Attons. 
As an Ill Air may endanger a Good Con- 


ſtitution, ſo may a ® Place of Ill Example 6 4o:;4 
endanger a Good Man. Nay, there are cven Diſ- 


ſome Places that have a kind of Priviledge/ 
to be Licentious, and where Luxury, and 


Diſſoluticn of Manners ſeem to be Lawful ; Grypanis 
for Great Examples give both Authority, on. 


and Excuſe to Wickedneſs. Thoſe Places 
are to he avoided as Dangerous to our Man- 
ners. Hannbal himſelf was Unmann'd by 
the Looſeneſs of Campania, and though a 
Conquerour by his Arms, he was Overcome 
by his Pleaſures. I would as ſoon live among 
Butchers, as among Cooks ; not but that a 
Man may be Temperate in any place; but, 
to ſee Drunken Men Staggering up and 
down every where; and only the SpeQtacles 
of Luſt, Luxury, and Exceſs before our 
Eyes, it is not ſafe to expoſe our ſelves to 
the Temptation. If the Victorious Hannibal 
himſelf conld not reſiſt it, What ſhall be- 
come of us then that are Subdu'd, and give 
Ground to our Luſts already ? He that has 
to do with an Enemy in his Breaſt, has a 
harder Task upon him then he that is to en- 
counter one in the Field : his hazzard is 
Greater if he Joſes Ground, and his Duty 
1s perpetual'; for he has no Place, or Time 
for Reſt. ' If 1 give way to Pleaſure, I muſt 
alſo yield to Grief, to Poverty, to Labor, 
Ambition,Anger,till I am torn to Pieces by 
Dy Misfortunes, and my Luſts. But, _— 
2 9 3 al 
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all This, Philoſophy propounds a Liberty 
that is to ſay, a Liberty from the Service 64 
Accidents, and Fortune. There is not any 
thing that does more Miſchief to Mankind, 
than Mercenary Maſters of Philoſophy, 
that do not Live as they Teach ; They give 
a Scandal to Virtue. How can any Man ex- 
ped that a Ship ſhould Steer a Fortunate 
Courſe, when the Pilot lies Wallowing in 
his own Vomit ? *Tis an unuſual thing, firſt 
to Learn to do 1Il our Selves, and then to 
Inſtru& Others to do fo: But, that Man 
muſt needs be very Wicked, that has [<4 
ther*d into himſelf the Wickedneſs of all 


other People. 
a Praftscal 


THE beſt Converſation is with the © Pht= 
loſophers: That is to ſay, with ſach of 
them as teach us Matter, not Words ; that 


Company. Preach to us Things Neceſlary, and keep us 


to the Practice of them. There can be no 
Peace in HumaneLife without the Contempt 
of all Events. There is nothing that either 
puts better Thoughts into a Man,or ſooner 
ſets him Right that is out of the way, than 
a good Companion. For, the Example has 
the Force ofa precept, and touches the 
Heart with an Aﬀection to Goodneſs. And 
not only the Frequent Hearing, and ſeeing 
ofa Wiſe Man delights us, but the very En- 
counter of him ſuggeſts profitable Contem- 
plations; ſuch as a man finds himſelf mov'd 
with, when he goes into a Holy Place.I will 
take tore Care with Whom: I Eat,& Drink, 


than H What 3 ; for without a Friend the Table 
| 15. 
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is2 Manger. Writing does well; but per- 
ſonal Difcourſe,and\Converſation does Bet- 
'' ter; For Men give great Credit to their 
Ears, and take ſtronger Impreſſions from 
Example, than Precept. Cleanthes had nes 
ver hit Zezo ſo to the Life, if he had not 
been In with him at all his Privacies; if he 
had not watch'd, and obſerv'd him, whe- 
ther or no he Practis*d as he Tanght. Plato 
of more from Socrates his Manners, than 
onr his. Words ; and it was not = School, 
but the Company, and Familiarity of Epicu- 
rats; hab ind, Metrodormus, Hmadun and 
Palyenus To famous. © | 
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NOW though it be by Inſtin& that we The more 
Covet ' Society, and avoid Solitude, we Grmpony 
ſhould yet take This along: with us, that he evre 


the more Acquaintance, ithe more Danger. 
Nay. there is not One Man of an. hundred 
that is to be truſted with Himſelf. If Com- 
pany cannot Alter us, it may Interrupt ns ; 
and he that ſo much as ſtops upon the Way, 
loſes a great deal ofa ſhort Life ; which we 
yet make ſhorter by our Inconſtancy. If an 


danger. 


Enemy were at our Heels, What haſte ſhould | 


we make ? :But. Death is ſo, and yet we ne- 
ver mind it. [There is no venturing of 
Tender, and Eaſie Natures among the 
People ; for *tis odds that they*ll go over to 
the, Major Party. It would perhaps ſhake the 
Conſtancy of Socrates, Cato, Lelius, or any 
of us all ;.even when our Reſolutions are at 
the Height, to ſtand the ſhock of Vice that 
preſles. upon us with a Kind of Publick Au- 
———RERE thority. 
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thority. It is a World. of Miſchief that 
may be done by one Single Example of Ava. 
rice or Luxury. One Voluptuous Palate 
makes a great many. A wealthy Neighbor 
Firs up Envy, and a Fleering Companion 
moves1ll Nature wherever he comes. What 
will become of thoſe People then, that ex- 
ſe themſelves to a Popular Vinlence ? 
Which is ill both ways ; either if they com- 
ply with the Wicked, becauſe they are ma- 
ny, or quarrel with the Multitude, becauſe 
they are not PrincipPd alike. The beſt way 
is to retire, and Aſlociate only with thoſe, 
that may be the better for Us, and We for 
Them. Theſe Reſpeas are Mutual, for 
while we Teach, we Learn. To deal Free- 
ly ; Idare not truſt my If in the hands of 
much Company : -I never go Abroad; that 
I come Home again the ſame Man I went 
Out. Something or other that I had put 
in Order is diſcompos'd : Somme Paſſion that 
I had ſubdu?d,gets head again, and it is juſt 
with our Minds, as it is after a Jong Indif+ 
Poſition with our Bodies ; we are grown ſo 
Tender, that the leaſt breath of Air expoſes 
us toa Relapſe. And it is no wonder,if a Nu- 
merous Converſation be-Datigerous, when 
there is ſcarce any: ſingle Man, but. by his 
Diſcourſe, Example, or Behaviour, does ei- 
Ther Recommend to us,or Imprint in us, or 
by a kind of Contagion, Inſenſibly infe& us 
with one Vice or other ; and the more Peo- 
ple; the greater is the Peril. Eſpecially let 
us have a Care of Publick Spe&acles, where 
F:- > Fe ' wicked» 
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wickedneſs inſinuates in ſelf with Pleafure; 
. and above all Others, let us avoid Speta- 


thing to do with thoſe that are perpetually 
Whining,and Complaining ; there may be 
_ Faith, and kindneſs there, but no Peace. 
People that are either Sad, or Fearful, we 
do commonly, for their Own Sakes, ſet a 
guard upon them, for fear they ſhould make 
an Ill Uſe of being alone : eſpeciaily the 
Imprudent, who are ſtill contriving: of 


ſelves ; in Cheriſhing their Luſts, or Form- 
ing their Deſigns: So much for the Choice 


that of a Friend, 


. cles of Cruelty, and Blood ; and have no- \ 


Miſchief, either for Others, or for Them-- 


of a Companion, we ſhall now Proceed to 
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XVIII. 


The Bleſſings of Frieadſhip. 


« 


F all Felicities, the moſt Charming 1s 
that of a Firm, and Gentle Friend- 
ſhip. It ſweetens all our Cares ; Diſpels our 
Sorrows; and Counſels us in all Extremities. 
Nay, if there were no other Comfort int, 
than the bare Exerciſe of ſo Generons a Vir- 
tye,even for that fingleReaſon,a Man would 
not be without it. Beſide, that it 1s a So- 


. vereign Antidote againft all Calamities z 


* Every 


even againſt the Fear of Death it ſelf. 


BUT, we are not yet to number our 
« Friends, by the Viſits that are made us 


Man not and to confound the Decencies of Ceremoxy, 


# Friend 


that makes 


«4 Vifet, 


and Commerce, with the Offices of United 
Aﬀettions. Cains Gracechnus, and after him, 
Livins Druſus, were the Men that intro- 
duc*d among the Romans, the Faſhion of ſe- 
parating their Viſitants : Some were taken 
into their Cloſer,others were only admitted 
into the Anti-Chamber; and ſome again were 
fain to wait in the Hal! perhaps,or in the 
Court. $0 that-they had their Firſt, their 


Second, and their Third-rate Friends ; but 
none of them True : Only they are call'd 
1o.in:Courfe, as we Salute Strangers with 
ſome Title or other of Reſpe& at 2 
Venture. There's no depending 


npon 
thoſe 


- < <=_y 
"Vi T7 
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thoſe Men that only take their Comple+ 
ment in their Turn,and rather flip through, 
the door, than enter at: it : He will find him= 
ſelf in a great Miſtake, that either ſeeks 
for a Friend in a Palace, or tries him at a 
Feaſt. | 

The great Difficulty reſts in the Þ Choiceb The 

of him ; that is to ſay, in the Firſt place, choice of 4 
kt him be Virtuous; for Vice is Contagious, Friend. 
and there's no truſting of the Sound, and 
the Sick' together : And he ought to be a 
Wiſe Man too, if a body knew where ta 
| find him: But, in this Caſe, he that is leaſt 
| HIl, is Beſt; and the higheſt Degree of Hu- 
mane Prudence is, only the moſt Venial Fol- 
ly. That Friendſhip, where Mens Aﬀecti- 
ons are Cimented by an equal, and by a 
Common Love of Goodneſs, it is not either 
Hope, or Fear, or any Private Interelt that: 
can ever Diſſolve it ; but we carry it with 
us to our Grayes, and lay down our Liveg 
for it with fatisfaftion. Paulina*'s Good, 
and Mine,(fays our Author) were ſo wrapt 
up together, that in Conſulting her Com= 
fort, I provided for my Own : and when I 
could not prevail upon her to take leſs Care 
for Me, ſhe prevaild upon me to take more 
Care for my Self. Some People make it a 
Queſtion, Whether is the greater Delight, 
the Enjoying of an Old Friendſhip; or, the 
Acquiring ofa New one: but, it is in Prepa- 
ring of a Friendſhip, and in the Poſſeſſion of 
It, as it is with a Husbandman, in Sowing, 
& Reaping. His Delight is the Hope of his 
Thi os | | Labour 
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Labour in the One Caſe, and the Fruit of it 
in the Other. My Converſation lies among 
my Books, but yet in the Letters of a Friend 
methinks I have his Company ; and when 
I anſwer them, I do not only Write, but 
Speak : And in effect, 2 Friend is an Eye, a 
Heart, a Tongue, a Hand, at all Diſtances, 
When Friends ſee one another perſonally, 
they do not ſee one another as they do 
when they are Divided, where the Medita- 
tion dignifies the Proſpect : But they are ef- 
feQually in a great meaſure Abſent, even 
when they arePreſent.Conſider their Nights 
apart 3 their Private Studies ; their ſeparate 
Employments, and Neceſlary Viſits, and 
they are almoſt as much together Diyided, 
as Preſent. True Friends are the whole 
World to one another ; and he that is a 
Friend to himſelf, is alſo a Friend to Man- 
kind. Even in my very Studies, the greateſt 
Delight I take in what I Learn,is the Teach- 
ing of it to Others ; For, there's no Reliſh, 
methinks,in thePoſſeſſing of any thing with- 
out a Partner : Nay,if Wiſdom it ſelf were 
offer*d me,npon Condition only of keeping 
it to my ſelf, I ſhonld undoubtedly refuſe it. 
LUCILIUS tells me. that he has Writ- 
ten to me by a ® Friend; but cautions me 
withal, not to ſay any thing to him of the 
Aﬀair in Queſtion; for he himſelf ſtands up- 
on the ſame Guard. What 1s this, but to 
Affirm, and to deny the ſame thing, in the 
ſame Breath ; m- calling a- Man 2 Friend, 
whom we dare not truſt as our own _ 
| Or; 
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For, there muſt be no Reſerves in Friend- 
ſhip: As much Deliberation as you pleaſe, 
before the League 1s Struck : but no Doubt- 
ings, or Jealouſics after. *Tis a prepoſte- 
rous weakneſs to Love a Man before we 
Know him, and not to Care for him after. 
It requires Time, to conſider of a Friend- 
ſhip; but, the Reſolution once taken, En- 


titles him to my very Heart; I look upon my. 


thoughts to be as ſafe in his Breaſt, as in my 
Own ; I ſhall, without any Scruple, make 
him the Confident of my moſt Secret Cares, 
and Counſels. It goes a great way toward 
the Making of a Man Faithful, to let him. 
underſtand, that you Think him ſo.; and he 


26g 


that does but ſo much as Suſpect that I will _ 


Deceive him, gives me a kind of Right to 


_ Cozen him. When I am with my Friend, 


methinks I am alone, and as much at Liber= 
ty to Speak any thing as to Think itz And 
as-our Hearts are One, ſo muſt be our In-. 
tereſts, and Convenience : For Friendſhip 
lays all things in- Common, and nothing 


can be Good to the One, that is Ill to the 


Other. I do not fpeak of ſuch a Community 
as to deſtroy one anothers Propriety ; but 
asthe Father, and the Mother have two 
Children, not one a-piece, but each of 
them Two. ps | 

BUT, let us havea Care above all things, 


that our Kindneſs * be rightly founded ; * A &c- 


for, where there is any other Invitation to 


Friendſhip will be. Bought, and.,Sold. He 
X Te FOR. ___ dero- 


nerous 
riend=- 


Friendſhip, than the Friendſhip it ſelf, that /z;p. 
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derogates from the Majeſty of - it, that 
makes it only dependent npon Good For- 
tie. It is a Narrow Contideration for a 
Win to pleaſe himſelf in the thought of x 
frierid, becauſe, fays he, 7 ſhall have one rg 
help me, when I am Sick, in Priſon, or in 
Want. A 'BraverMan ſhould rather take de- 
tight in the Contemplation of Doing the 
fame' Offices for another. _ He that loves a 
Man for this own Sake, is in an Error. A 
Friendſhip of Intereſt cannot laſt any longer 
than'the Intereſt it ſelf ; and this 1s the/Rea- 
fon that Men in Proſperity are ſo much fol- 
low*d ; and when a Man goes down the 
Wind, -no body comes near him. Tempo- 
fary Friends will never ſtand the Teſt. One 
Man is forſaken for Fear or Profit, Another 
is Betray*d:?Tis a Negotiation,not aFriend- 
flip, that has an Eye to Advantages : only 

through the Corruption of Times, that 
which was formerly a Friendſhip, -is now 
become a Defrgn upon a Booty ; Alter your 
Teſtament, and you loſe your Friend, But, 
my End 'of Friendſhip, is to have one dearer 
to me than my ſelf; and for the faving of 
whoſe Life, I would chearfully lay down my 
Own : taking this along with me ; that on- 
Iy Wife Men can be Friends ; Others are 
but Companions z and that there?s a great 
Difference alſo betwixt Love and Friend- 
ſhip ; The One may ſometime do us Hurt; 
the Other always does us Good ; for one 
Friend is 'Helpful to another in all Caſes, 
as well in Proſperity, as Afﬀlition.- We 
receive 


i — 


' Feceive Comfort even at a Diſtance, froth 


| todepend too much upon his Numbers, for 


thoſe we Love, but then it is Light and 
Faint : whereas Prefence, and Converſation 
Touches ns to the Quick ; eſpecially if we 
find the Man we Love to be ſich a'Perfon 
as we waſh. | | 
IT is uſnal with Princes to Reprothe the 
Living, by Conimending the Dead; and tb 
Prziſe thoſe peopfe for fpeaking Trath, 


 Frdih whom there is1io-longer any Danger 


. 


of Hearing it. This was Azraſtus hiis'Calſe. 
He was forc'd to Baniſh his Daughter Julia, 
for her Common, and Proſtituted Impu- 
dence ; and ſtill, upon Freſh Informations, 
he was often heard to ſay ; if Agrippa, or 
Mecznas had been now alive, this would never 
have been. But yet where the Fault lay, 
may bea Queſtion ; for perchance it was his 


Own, that had rather complain for the 


Want of them, than ſeek, for--Others as 
Good. The Roman Loſles by War, and by 


Fire, Auguſtus could quickly Supply, and 


Repair ; but for the Loſs of Two Friends, 
he lamented his whole Life after. Xerxes 
(a Vain,and a Fooliſh Prince) when he made 
War upon Greece, One told him, *Twould 
never come to a Battel, Another, That he 
would find only empty Cities, and Countries, 
for, they would not ſo much as ſtand the. very 
Fame" of his coming. Others ſooth'd him in 
the Opinion of his Prodjgious Numbers ; and 
they all concurred to puff him up to his de- 
ſtruction. Only Demaratus advis'd him, not 


he 
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he would rather find them a Burthen to him 
thanan Advantage : And that 300 Men in 


the Straits of the Monntains, would be 


ſufficient to give a Check to his whole Ar- 
my : and that ſuch an Accident would un- 
doubtedly turn his Vaſt Numbers to his 


Cookſon. jt fell out afterward as he fore-_ 


| told, and he had Thanks for his Fidelity, 


A Miſerable Prince, that among ſo many 
Thouſand Subjes, had but one Servant to 
tell him Truth ! 


"4. El 
”"- '% 
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He that would be Happy, muſt take an Ac- 


ITN the diſtribution of Humane Life, we 


find, that a great part of it paſſeth away 


in Evil-doing ; A greater yet, in doing juſt 
Nothing at all ;, and effeQually, the whole, 


in doing things beſide our Buſineſs. Some 
hours we beſtow upon Ceremony, and Ser= 


vile Attendances 3 Some upon our Plea« 
ſures, and the Remainder runs at Waſte. 
What a deal of Time is it that we ſpend 


in Hopes, and Fears ;z Love, and Revenge z 


in Balls, Treats, making of Intereſts ; Su- 
ing for Offices, Soliciting of Cauſes, and 
- Slaviſh Flatteries? The. ſhortneſs of Life, 
| Ikniow, is the Common Complaint both of 
Fools, and Philoſophers ; as if the Time 
we have, were not ſufficient for our duties. 
But *tis with our Lives, as with our Eſtates, 
a good Husband makes a Little go a great 
way ; whereas let the Revenue of a Prince 
| fall into the Hands of a Prodigal, *tis gone 
ina moment. So that the, Time allotted 
us, if it were well employ'd, were abun- 
dantly enough to anſwer all the Ends, and 
Purpoſes of Mankind. But, we ſquander 
Kt away itt Avarice, Drink, Sleep, Luxury, 
Ls Amb 
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Rambling Voyages z Impertinent Studies, 
Change of Councels, and the like; and 
when our Portion is ſpent, we find the 
want of it, though: we gave no heed to it 
in the Paſſage : Inſomuch, that we have ra- 
ther ade our Life Short, than Foxnd.it fo. 
You ſhall have ſome People perpetually 
playing with their Fingers, Whiſtling, 
Humming, and . Talking to themſelves ; 
and Others conſitme their days in the Com- 
ſing, - Hearing, 'or Reciting of Songs, 
ap d Lampoons. How many Precious Mor- 
nings 'do we ſpend in Conſultation with 
Barbers,* Taylors, and Tire Wor. Pat- 
ching, and Painting, betwixt the Comh, 
and the Glaſs? A Counſel muſt be calf 
pon every Hair we cut, and one Curle a- 
miſs, 1s as mnch as a Bodies Life is_ wot 
The truth is, we are more ſollicitousabout 
gur Drefs, than our Manners, and about. 
the Order of our Perriwigs, than that of, 
the Government. [At this rate, let us but, 
diſcount, out of a Life of 2 Hundred, 
years that Time which has been ſpent. 
upon Popular Negotiations, frivolous A- 
monrs, Domeſtick Brawls, S2untrings up, 
and down to no purpoſe ; ; Diſcaſes that. 
we have brought upon our ſelves ; and this. 
large extent of Fife + will not amount per- 
haps to the Minority of another Man. It. 
is a Long Being, but perchancea Short Life. 
And what's the Reaſon of all this,? we 
Live as if we ſhould never Dye, and with 
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out any thought of Humane Frailty ; whe 
yet the very. Moment we beſtow upon this 
Man, or Thing, may peradventure be our | 
laſt. But the greateſt. Loſs of Time, 1s 
Delay, and Expectation, which depends 
upon the Future. We-let go the Preſent, 
which we have in our. own Power, we 
look forward to that which depends upon 
Fortune, and;fo quit x Certainty for an | 
Uncertainty:..'We ſhould do by Time, as 
we do by a Torrent, make Uſe of it while 
ud may 'have it, for. it will not laſt al- 

@YSs: : ©. 

'T HE Calqmities of Shane Nature, 


may! be Divided into * the Fear of Death, 'a _ 


and the iſeries, and : Errors of Life. 


Audit is the great Work: of Mankind, to FR Life 
Maſter th&'Onie; and--to: Retihe the 'O-5 7, PR 


_ ther: And fo; to. Live: as neither to make®! 
Life Irkſome toi ns; nor Death' Terrible. 
It ſhovild be-our, Care, :before- we are Old, 
to.Live-Well;; and when-we are fo, to Dye 
well:;;that we: may expe&t our End with- 
out/ Sidneſs': For:it iS the: Duty of Life to 
prepare onr Telyes: for "Death ; and there 


| _ 38. nota hour +»we Live, that does not 


Mind us of our Mortality : Time Runs on, 
and all; things: have ; their Fate, though it: 
lies in the Dark : The' Period i 1s. Certain ' 
to Nature; : but; What am I the better for 
I, if it be not- fo-to:me? We propound 
Travels, Arms, Adventures, withont ever 
conſidering that Death lies-in/ the way ; 
a] Texm is et;and none ofus Know how 
'T 2 Near 


\ ap 
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Near it is ; but we are all of us Agreed, 
that the Decree is Unchangeable. Why 
ſhould we wonder, to have That hbe- 
fall us to Day, which might have hap- 
pen'd 'to us any Minute ſince we. were 
Born ? Let vs therefore . Live as if every 
Moment were to be our Laſt ; and fet our 
Accompts Right, every day that paſles 
over our Heads. We are not Ready- for 
Death, and therefore we Fear 'it;' becauſe 
we do not know what will become” of us. 
when we are gone.; and that Conſideration 
ſtrikes us with an Inexplicable Terror. 
The way to avoid this DiſtraQion, 'is- to 
contract our Bufineſs, and our' Thoughts: 
when the Mind is bace ſetled : ; a Day, or 
an Age is all One..to ns, andthe Series of 

: Time, which 1s. now. our Trouble; will be 

| then our Dehght :: For he that is-'Steadily 
reſolv'd againſt all Uncerramties,- ſhall ne- 
ver be ditturb'd with the Variety of them. 
Let us make haſte therefore to Live, fince' 
every day to # Wiſe Man is a- New Life * 
For, he has done his buſineſs the Day be- 
fore, and ſo prepar'd himfelf for the next, 
that 1f it be not his Laſt, he knows yet that: 
it might have been ſo. No Man enjoys the” 

_ true Taſte of Life; bat he that i is willing, 
and Ready to Quit it. 
THE Wir of Man is not able to Expreſs 

b Fe take the » Blindneſs of Hnamane Folly, in taking 

a - 7,9. {0 much more Care of our Fortunes, our 

nes than Houſes, and our Money, than we do of 


of our our Lives z Every Body breaks in ypon the 
Lives. One; 
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One, Gratis, but we betake our ſelves to 
Fire, and Sword, if any Man invades the 
Other. There's no dividing in the Caſe 
of Patrimony, but People ſhare our Time 
with us at Pleaſure : So Profuſe are we of 
that only thing, whereof we may be Ho- 
neſtly Covetous. *Tis a Common Practice 
to ask an Hour or two of a Friend, for ſuch, 
or ſuch a buſineſs, and it 1s as eaſily gran- 
ted ; both Parties only conſidering the Oc- 
cafion, and not the thing it ſelf. They 
never put Time to Accompt, which is the 
moſt Valuable of. all precious things; but 
becauſe they do not ſee it, they reckon 
upon.it'as Nothing ; and yet theſe Eaſy 
Men when they come toDye; would give the 
whole World for thoſe hours again, which 
they ſo Inconſiderately caſt away before ; 
but there's no recovering of them. If 
they could number their Days that are yet 
to Come, as they can thoſe that are alrea- 
dy Paſt, How would thoſe very People 
tremble at the Apprehenſion of Death, 
though a hundred year hence, that never 
fo much as think of it at preſent, though 
they know not but it may take them away 
the next Immediate Minute ? *Tis an 
uſual ſaying, 1 would give my Life for ſuch 
or ſuch a Friend, when at the ſame time 
we Do-give it, without ſo much as think- 
ing of it : Nay, when that Friend is ne- 
ver the better for it, and we our ſelves the 
worſe. Our Time is ſet, and Day and 
- Night we Travel On ; there's no Baiting 
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by: the way, and *tis not in the Power of 
either Prince, or People -to prolong it. 
Such is the Love of Life, that eyen. thoſe 
Decrepit Dotards 'that have: loſt the Uſe 
of it, will yet beg the Contijnuance of it; 
and make themſelves Younger then they 
are, as if they could. conzen even Fate it 
ſelf. When they fall Sick, what promiſes 
of Amendment if they eſcape that Bout ? 
What Exclamations againft the Folly of 
their: Miſ-ſpent Time! And yet, if they 


7 Recover, they Relapſe. No. Man takes 


Care to Live Well, but Long, : when yet 
It i1s-1n every Bodies Power to do the Far- 
mer, and in no Man's to do the Latter. We 
conſume our Lives, in providing the very 
Inſtruments of Life, and govern aur ſelves 
ſtill with a Regard to the Future; So that 
we do not Properly Live, but we are about 
to Live. How.great a ſhame is it, to. be 
laying new . Foundations of Life, at our 
laſt Gaſp ; and for an Old Man, ( that can 
only prove his Age by his Beard ) with 
one Foot in the Grave, to: go to School 
again? While we are . Young, we may 
Learn : Our Minds are Tradable, and ' 
our Bodies fit for Labour,. and Study ; 
but-when Age cames On, weare ſeiz?d with 
Languor, and Sloth, afflicted with. Diſea- 
fes, and at laſt we leave the World as. Ig+ 


Norant as we came; into. it 3, Only: we Dye 


yorlſe.than. we- were -Borr ; which is: none 
of Nature's Fault,;hut; Ours; for our Fears; 
buſpicipns, Perfidy,c. are from our aſs 
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I wiſh with all iny Sonl, that f had tHadghtt 
of my Erid I6oner, Bit I muſt ſhake the 
niore Haſfe now, and Spur oti, like mo 
that ſet ont Late upon a Journey ; It wall 
. be better to Learn Late then not at, all, 
though it be but only to inſtru& me, how 


[ may leave the Stage with Honour. .. 


IN the Diviſion of Life, there is © TimeeTime 4 | 
Preſent, Paſt, and to Come. What, we Do, ſent, Paſt, 
is Short ; what we Shall do, is Doubtfult , #0 come- 


bit, what we Have dare, is Certain, and 
out of the Power of Fortune. The Paſſage 
of Time is wonderfully quick, and a Man 
muſt look Backward to ſee it: and in that 
Retro-ſped, he has all paſt Agesat a View, 
but the Preſent gives us the ſlip Unper- 
ceiv*d. *Tis but a Moment that we Live, 
and yet we are Dividing it into Childhood, 
Touth, Mans Eſtate, and Old Age, all which 
Jegrees we bring into that narrow Com- 
paſs. If we do not watch, we loſe our 
' Opportunities ; if we do not” make Haſte, 
we are left behind ; OurBeſt hours ſcape 
ns, the Worſt are to come. The Pureſt 
part of our Life runs Firſ*, and leaves on- 
y the Dregs at the Bottom: And That 
Time, which is good for nothing elſe, we. de- 
aicate to Virtue ;, and only propound to Be- 
gin to Live, at an Age that very few Peo- 
ple arrive at. What greater Folly can 
there be in the World, than this Loſs of 
Time, the Future being fo Uncertain, and 
the Daihages fo Irreparable ? If Death 
be Neceſſiry, why ſhould any Man Fear it 


be. 
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| And if the Time of it be Uneertain, Why 


ſhould we not always Expect it ? We ſhould | 
therefore Firſt Prepare our ſelves by a Yir- | 
tuous Life, againſt the dread of an Inevi- 
table Death: And it is not for us to put 
off being Good, till ſuch, or ſuch a Buſi- 
neſs is Over ; for One buſinefs draws on 
Another and we do as good as Sow it; 
one Grain produces more. We are not to 
Philoſophize when we have nothing elſe ' 
to do, but to attend Wiſdom, even to 
the neglect of all things elſe, for we are ſo 
far from having time to ſpare, that the 
Age of the World would be yet too narrow 
for the work we have to do; nor is it 
enough not to Omit it, but we mult not 
ſo much as Intermit it. 

THERE 1s nothing [that we can © pro- 
perly call our Own, but our Time, and 
yet every Body fools us out of it, that has 
a mind to't. If a Man borrows a Paltry 
Sum of Money, there muſt be Bonds, and 
Securities, and every Common Civility is 
preſently "charg?d upon Accompt : But, he 
that has my. Time, thinks he owes me no- 
thing for*t, though it be a Debt, that Gra- 
titude it ſelf can never repay. [I cannot 
call any Man Poor, that has enough yet 
left, be it never o Little : *Tis good Ad- 
vice yet to thoſe that have the World be- 
fore them, to play the Good Husbands 
betimes, for ?tis too late to ſpare at the 
Bottom, when all is drawn out to the Lees. 
Fe that takes away a Day from me, takes 

EE, away 


Fe Brood io Pod oo 
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' away what he can never reſtore me. - But 


our Time is either Forc'd away from us, 
or Stoln from us, or Loſt: of which, the 
laſt.is the Fouleſt 'Miſcarriage. It 15 in 
Life, as ina Journey ; a Book, or a Com- 

nion, brings us. to our Lodging before 
we thought we were half way.- Upon the 
whole Matter, we conſume our ſelves one 
upon another, without any Regard at all to 
our own Particular. I do not ſpeak of ſuch 
as live in Notorious Scandal, but. even 
they themſelves, whom the World pro- 
nounces happy, are ſmother'd in their Fe- 
licities z Servants to their Profeſſions, and 
Clients, and drown'd in their Luſts. We 
are apt to complain of the Haughtineſs of 


_ Great Men, when yet there is hardly any 
of them all ſo proud, but that at ſome time 


or other a Man may yet have Acceſs to 
him, and perhaps a good Word, or Look 
into the Bargain. Why do we not rather 
Complain of Our ſelves, for being of all 
others, even to our ſelves, the moſt Deaf, 


_ and Inacceſlible. f 


COMPANY, 'and Buſineſs, are great 


* Devourers of Time, and our Vices de- e 
ſtroy our Lives, as well as our Fortunes. © 


The Preſent 1s but a Moment, and perpe- 
tyally in Flux ; the Time paſt 'we call to 


G 
nd 


ſs 
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mind when we pleaſe, and it will abide the Time. 


Examination and Inſpection. But, the Bu- 
{ſy Man has not Leiſure to look Back ; or 
"6" has, *tis an Unpleaſant thing to re- 
flect upon a Life to be repented of: Where- 
. as 


an 
——1 
great De- 


vourers of 
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as the Conſcience of a good Life puts a Min 
into a ſecure;-and perpetual Poſſeſſion of 2 
Felicity never t5 be diftirb'd, or taket a- 
way - But-he that has led a wicked Life, is 
afraid of ' his own Meitiory, and in theR&- 
view of himſelf he finds only Appetite, 
Avarice, or- Ambition, inſtead of Virtue: 
But ſtill he that is not at keiſure many times 
to Live, muſt; when his Fate comes, whe- 
ther he will or no, be at Leaſure to Dye. 
Alaſs! What is Time to Eternity? the 
Age of a Mar, to the Age of the World ? 
And how much of this Little do we fpend 
In Fears, Arxieties, Tears, Childhood : 
nay, we ſleep away the one halt. How 
greata Part of it runsaway in Luxury, ant 
Exceſs; the Ranging of onr Gueſts, our 
Servants; -atid.onr Diſhes ? As if we were 
to Ext, and Drink, not for Satiety, but 
Ambition. The Nights may well ſeem 
ſhort that are fo dear bought, and beſtow'd 
upon Wine, atid Women : the Day is loſt 
in ExpeQation of the Night, and the 
Night in the Apprehenſion of the Mor- 
ning. There is a Terror in onr very Plea- 
ſures; and This vexatious Fhonght in the 
very height of them, that They will nor Luft 
always: which 18 a Canker in the Delights, 
even of the Greateſt, and the moſt Forty-' 
nate "of Met. | 
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* Happy is the Man that may chuſe his own 
ei11 Buſineſs. | Ho YT | 


H ! the Bleſſings of Privacy, and Lei- 
'®, ſure! the Wiſh of the Powerful, and 
Eminent, but the Privilege only of Inferi- 
ors: For it is They alone that live to 
themſelves : Nay, the very Thought, and 
Hope of it, is a Conſolation, even in the 
middle of all the Fumults and Hazards, 
that attend Greatneſs. It was Auguſtus his 
Prayer that he might live to Retire, and 
deliver himſelf from Publick Buſineſs : His 
Diſcourſes were ſtill- pointing that way; 
and the higheſt Felicity which this Mighty 
Prince had in Proſpe&, was the diveſting 
himſelf of that Illuſtrious State, which, 
how Glorious ſoever in ſhew, had, at the 
Bottom of it oaly Anxiety and Care. But, 
it is One thing to Retire for Pleaſure, and 
another thing for Virtue : which muſt be 
Active,” even in that Retreat, and give 
Proof of what it has learn'd : for a Good, 
and a Wiſe Man does in Privacy conſult the 
well-being of Poſterity. Zeno, and Chry- 
fppus did greater things in their Studies, 
than if they had led Armies, born Offices, 
| or given Laws : which in truth they did, 
3 hs ye Roof ne © - Not . 
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not to one City alone,. but to all Mankind ; 
their Quiet contributed more to the Com- 
mon Benefit, than the Sweat and Labour | 
of other People. That Retreat is not 
worth the while, which does not afford a 
Man, Greater, and Nobler Work then Bu- 
ſineſs. There's no laviſh Attendance up- 
on great Officers ; no Canvaſling for Pla- 
ces, no making of Parties ; no Diſappoint- 

- ments in my Pretenſion to This Charge, 
to that Regiment ; or to ſuch, or ſuch a 
Title; no Envy of any Man's Favour, or 

- Fortune : but a Calm Enjoyment of the 
General Bounties of Providence, in Com- 
pany with a good Conſcience. A Wiſe 

| Man 1s never ſo buſy, as in the Solitary 

| Contemplation of God, and the Works of 

C., | Nature. He withdraws himſelf to attend 

the ſervice of Future Ages. and thoſe 

Counſels which he finds falutary to him- 

ſelf, he commits to Writing, for the Good 

of After-times, as we do the Receipts of 

Sovereign Antidotes, or Balſams. He that | 

is well emplof*d in his Study, though he 

may ſeem to do nothing at all, does the 
greateſt things yet of all others, in Afﬀairs 

both Humane and Divine. To. ſupply a 

Friend with a Sum of Money, or give my 

Voice for an Office, theſe are only Private, 

and Particular Obligations ; but he that 

lays down Precepts for the Governing of 
our Lives, and the moderating of our Paſ- 
lions, obliges Humane Nature, not only in 
the Preſent, but 1n all ſucceeding Genera- 
tions, E 
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HE that wonld be at quiet, let him re- 


air to his * Philoſophy, a Study, that has »PL-1oſophy 
redit with all ſorts of Men. The Elo-# 4 ques 
uence of the Bar, or whatfoever elſe ad- Study. 


reſſes to the People, Is never without 
Enemies : But Philoſophy minds its own 
Bufineſs,and even the worſt have an Eſteem 
for*t. There can never be ſach a Conſpi- 
racy againſt Virtue ; the World can never 
be ſo wicked, but the very Name of a Phj- 
lofopher ſhall ſtill continue Venerable, and 
Sacred. And: yet Philoſophy it ſelf muſt 
be handled Modeſtly, and with Caution. 

Bit what fhall we ſay of Cato then, for. his 
medling in the Broyl of a Civil War, and 


interpoſing himfelf in the Quarrel betwixt 


twoenrag'd Princes ? He, that when Rome 
was ſplit into Two Faftions, betwixt Pompey 
and-'Ceſar, declar'd himſelf againſt Both. 
I ſpeak this of Caro*s laſt Part, for in his 
Former time the Common-wealth was 
made unfit for a Wiſe Man's Adminiſtra- 
tion. © All he conld do then, was but Baw- 


ling; and Beating of the Ayre ; One while 


he was Lug'd, and Tumbled by the Rabble, 
Spit upon, and Drag*d ont of the Forum, 
afd then again hurry*d out of the Senate- 
houſe to Priſon. There are ſome things 
which we propound Originally, and others 
that fall in as Acceſſory to another Propo- 
ſition. If a Wiſe Man Retire, *tis no mat- 
ter whether he does jt, becauſe the Com- 
nton-wealth was wanting to Him, or be- 


. cauſe He was wanting to it. But, to what 


Repub- 


——— 
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Republick 'ſhalla Man betake himſelf? ) 
Not to Athens, where Socrates was CON» 
demn'd, aid whence Ariſtorle fled for, fear 


he ſhould have been condemn'd too ; = 


where Virtue was oppreſs'd by Envy. Not 
to Carthage, where there was nothing but 
Tyranny, Injuſtice, Cruelty, and HS 
'tade. There 1s ſcarce any Government, to 
be found, that will either endure a Wiſe 
Man, or which a Wiſe Man will endure : 
Sq that Privacy is made neceſſary, becauſe 
the only thing which 1s Better, is no where 
to-be:had. A Man may commend Naviga- 
tion, and-yet Cantion us againſt thoſe, Seag 
that are Troubleſome, and Dan gerous.; 
So that he does. as good as command .me 
not. to. weigh Anchor, that commends Say- 
ling only upon theſe Terms. He that is a, 


ſlave to Buſineſs, is the moſt wretched of 


Slaves. 
But how ſhall 1 get my ſelf at Liberty? ? 
b Liberty is b We can run any hazzards for Money; take 
zo be = 
thas'd a 
any Rave. 


any pains for Honour ; And why do we not 
venture fomething alſo for Leiſtre, and; 
Freedom ? without which we muſt ;expet 
tolive and dye in a Tumult : For, ſo, long: 
as we hve in Publick, - Buſineſs breaks in. 
UPON us, as one Billow-drives on another; 
and there's no avoiding it with either Mo-. 


deſty or Quiet. It. is a kind of Whirlpool, 


that ſucks:a-Man In, and he can never dif-: 


engage himſelf. A'Manof Buſineſs cangot 


in-truth be faid. to- Live, ,and not one. of a 


— underſtands how: to.do it: Me ; 
OW 
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how.to Live, and.how to, Dye, is the Leſ- 
ſon of every moment of our Lives: All 
other Arts have their Maſters. As a Buſie 
Life is always a Miſerable Life, {o is it the 
ereateft of all Miferies, to be perpetually 
employ?d vipon Other people*s Buſinef , For 
to Sleep, to Eat, to. Drink-at their. hours; 

to walk their Pace, and to Love, and Hate, 

3s they do; is the _vileſt of Servitudes. 

Now thoygh Buſineſs muſt be quirted, let 
it not. be done Unſeaſonably ; the longer 
me defer it, the more weendanger our Li- 
berty ; and yet we mnſt no. more Fly be- 
fore the Time; than Linger when the Time 
- comes : Or however, we mult not love By= 
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fineſs for Buſineſs fake ; nor indeed do we, 


\ but for the Profit that goes along with it : 
For we Love the Reward of Miſery,though 
we Hate the Miſery. it ſelf. Many, People, 
I know, ſeck, Buſineſs without Chuſing it, 
and they are een weary of their Lives. with- 
out it, for want of Entertainment in, their 
own Thoughts: The Hours are Long,and, 
Hateful to them When they are Alone, and. 
they ſeem as. ſhort on the other ſide in their 
Debauches, When they are no longer Cans. 
didates they are Suffragants : When they 
gfe over Other, peoples Buſineſs, they do. 
their Own ; and pretend Buſineſs, but they 
make it, and value themſelves upon being 
thought Men of Employment. Liberty is 
the thing which they are perpetually a wi- 
ſing, and never come to Obtain,: A thing 
DglE, Kerto be Bonehr, nor Sold 3; but a Mart, 
| muſt 
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muſt Ask 'it of Himfelf, and Give. it to 
Himſelf. He that has given proof .of his 
Virtue in Publick, ſhould do well to make 
tryal of it in Private alſo. It is not that 
Solitude, or a Country Life teaches Inno- 
cence, or Frugality ; but Vice falls of it |} 
ſelf, without Witneſſes, and SpeQtators; ' 
for the thing it deſigns is to be taken no- 
tice of. Did ever any Man put on Rich 
Cloths, not to be Teen ? Or ſpread the 
Pomp of his Luxury where no body was to 
take notice of it ?. If it were not for Ad- 
mirers, and Spectators, there would beno 
Temptations to Exceſs ; the very Keeping 
of us' from Expoſing them, Cures us of 
Deſiring them, for Vanity and Intempe- 
rance are fed with Oſtentation. bs ee, 
He that has liv?d at Sea in a Storm, let 
him © Retire, and Dye in the Haven : But 
let his Retreat, be without Oſtentation, 
and wherein he may enjoy himſelf with a 
good Conſcience, without the Want, the 
Fear, the Hatred, or the Deſire of any 
thing : Not out of a Malevolent Deteſta- 
tion of Mankind, but for SatisfaQtion, and 
Repoſe. He that ſhuns both Buſineſs, and 
Men, either out of Envy, or any other 
Diſcontent , his Retreat is but to the Life 
of a Mole : Nor does he Live to Himſelf, 
as a Wiſe Man does, but to his Bed, his 
Belly, and his Luſts. Many People ſeem 
to Retire out of a wearineſs of Publick 
Aﬀairs, and the Trouble of Diſappoint- 
ments ; and yet Ambition finds them out 
IE ae. . 
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evenin that Receſs, into which, Fear, and 
Wearineſs. had ;caſf them; -and ſo does 
Luxury,Pride, and moſt of the Diſtempers 
of a-Publick Life. There .are many that 
Lye Cloſe, . not that they may; Live Secure- 
ly, but, that they may Tranſgreſs more Pri- 
vately ; It. is their Conſcience, not their 
State, that makes them keep a Porter, for 
they live at ſuch a Rate, that to be ſeen be- 
fore they be aware, is to be deteCted. Cra- 
:es ſaw a young Man Walking by himſelf ; 
Have a Care, ſays he, of Lewd Company. 
Some Men are Buſie in Idleneſs, and make 
Peace more Laborious and Troubleſome 
than War: Nay, and. more Wicked too, 
when they beſtow it upon ſuch Luſts, and 
other Vices, which even; the Licence of a 
Military Life would not endure, We can- 
not call theſe People men of Leiſure, that 
are wholly taken up with their Pleaſures. 
A Troubleſome Life is much to be preferr'd 


' before a flothful one, and it is a Strange 


thing methinks, that any Man ſhould fear 
Death, that has bury'd himſelf alive; as 
Privacy, without Letters, 1s but the Bury- 
ing of a Man Quick. 

THERE are ſome that make a Boaſt of 


Ty 


their d Retreat, which is but a kind of La- d SoneMen 
zy Ambition : They Retire,to make People 77 to be 
talk of Them, whereas I would rather with- * alk dof. 


draw to ſpeak with my Self. And what 


_ ſhall that be, but thar which we are apt to 


ſpeak one of another ? 1 will ſpeak Ill of 
my Self; I will Examine, Accuſe, and Pu- 
u niſh 
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niſh my Infirmities. I have no deſign to 
be cry'd up for a Great Man, that has re- 
nounc'd the World, in a Contempt of the 
Vanity, and Madneſs of Humane Life ; I 
blame no body but my Self, and I addreſs 
only to my ſelf. He that comes to me for 
help, is Miſtaken, for I am not a Phyſician 
but a Patient : And I ſhall be well enough 
content to have it ſaid, when any Man 
leaves'me, 7 rock him for a "Happy, and a 
Learned Man, and truly I find no ſuch mat- 
ter. I had rather have my retreat Par- 
don'd, than Envy'd. There are ſome Crea- 
tures that Confound their Footing about 
their Dens,that they may not be found out” 


and ſo ſhould a Wiſe Man in the Caſe of |] 


his Retirement. When the Door is open , 
the Thief paſles it by, as not worth his 
while; but,. when 'tis Bolted, and Seald, 
'tis a Temptation for People to be prying. 
To have 1t ſaid, That ſuch a one is never 
out of his Study ; and ſees no Body, &C. this 
Furniſhes Matter for , Diſcourſe. He that 
makes his Retirement too Strict, and Se- 
vere, does 5s good as Call Company to 
take Notice of. It. 
EVERY Man knows his own Conftity- 
« Philoſophy tion. One © Eaſes his Stomach by Vomit, 
requtres © Another ſupports it with good Nonriſh- - 
Privacy, ment : he that has the Goat forbears W ine, 
= Free and Bathing , and every Man applies to the 
= Part. that is moſt Infirm. He that ſhews a 
Gouty Foot, A Lame Hand, or Contratted 
Nerves, ſh2ll be permitted * to lie ſtill, and 
attend 
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attend his Cure. And why not ſo in the 
Vices of his Mind ? We mult diſcharge all 
Impediments, and make way for Philoſo- 

hy, as a Study Inconſiſtent with Common 
buſes. To all other things we muſt de- 
ny our ſelves openly, and frankly : When 
we are Sick, we refuſe Viſits, keep our 
ſelves Cloſe, and lay aſide all Publick Cares; 
and ſhall we not do as much when we Philo- 
ſophize ? Buſineſs is the Druggery of the 
World, and only fit for Slaves, but Con- 
templation is the Work of Wiſe Men. Not 
but that Solitnde, and Company may be 
allowd to take their Turns; the One 
Creates in us the Love of Mankind, the 
Other, That of our ſelves : Solitude Re- 
lieves us when we are Sick of Company; 
and Converſation, when we are weary of 
being Alone ; fo that the One Cures the 
Other. There is no Man, in fine, ſo miſera- 
ble, as he that is at a loſs how to ſpend his 
Time. He is Reſtleſs in his Thoughts ; 

unſteady in his Counſels ; Diſlatisfy'd with 
the Preſent ; Sollicitous for the Future ; 
whereas he that prudently computes his 
Haurs and his Buſineſs, does not only for- 
tie himſelf againſt the Common Accidents 
of Life, but improves the moſt Rigorous 
Diſpenſations of Providence to his Com- 
fort ; and ſtands Firm under all the Tryals 
of Humane weakneſs, | 
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' The Contempt of Death makes all the Mi- 
ſeries of Life Eafie to us. 


T is a hard Task to Maſter the Natural 
Y Deſire of Life, by a Philoſophical Con- 
cempt of Death; and to convince the 
World, that there is no hurt in't, and 
cruſh an Opinion that was brought up with 
us from our Cradles. What help? What 
Encouragement ? What ſhall we ſay to Hu- 
mane Frailty, to carry it Fearleſs through 
the Fury of Flames, and upon the Points of 
Swords ? What Rhetorick ſhall we ule to 
bear down the Univerſal Conſent of People 
to ſo dangerous an Error ? The Captions, 
and Superfine Subtilties of the Schools will 
never do the Work: They ſpeak many 
ſharp things, but utterly unneceſſary, and 
void of effet. The truth of it is, there 
is, but one Chain that holds all the World 
in Bondage, and that*s the Love of Life. 
It is not. that I propound the making of 
Death fo Indifferent to us, as it is whether 
a Maw's Hairs be Even, or Odd : For what 
with Self-Love, and an Implanted Deſire 
inevery thing of Preſerving it ſelf, and a 
long Acquaintance betwixt the Sonl, and 
Body ; Friends may. be loth to part, and 
Death may carry an Appearance of Evil, 
though 
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hough in truth it is it ſelf no Evil at all. 
Beſide that, we are to go to a ſtrange Place, 
in_the Derk, and under great Uncertain- 
ties of our Future State: So that People 
Die in Terror , becauſe they do not know 
whither they are to go, and they are apt 
to Fanſie the worſt of what they do not 
underſtand : and theſe thoughts indeed are 
enough to ſtartle a Man of great Reſolu- 
tion, withoat a wonderful Support from 
Above. And' moreover our Natural Scru- 
ples, and Infirmities are aflifted by the. 
Wits, and Fancies of all Ages, in their 
Infamous, and Horrid Deſcriptions of ano- 
ther World : Nay, taking. it for granted, 
that there will be a Reward and Puniſh- 
ment, they are yet more afraid of an Anni- 
hilation, than of Hell it ſelf. 

BUT, What is it we fear ? Oh ! *Tis 4 
terrible thitg to Die. But, is it not better 


Once to ſuffer it, 2 than always to Fear it ? a'Tis aÞol. 
 theEEarth it ſelf ſuffers both With me, and 9 1” ag 
ealn. 


Before me. How many Iſlands are ſwal- 
low'd up in the Sea? How many Towns 
do we Sail over ? Nay, How many Na- 
tions are wholly Loſt, either by Inundati- 
ons, or Earthquakes ? And, Shall I be a- 
fraid of my little Body? Why ſhould T, 
that am ſure to Die, and that all other 
things are Mortal, be fearful of coming to 
my laſt Gaſp my Self? It is the Fear of 
Death that makes us Baſe, and troubles, 
and deſtroys the Life that we would pre- 
ſerve; That Aggravates all Circumſtances, 
u 3 and 
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and makes them Formidable. - We depend 
but upon a Flying Moment. Dte we muſt; 
but When ? What's that to us; It is the 
Law of Nature ; the Tribute of Mortals, 
and the Remedy of all evils. *Tis only the 
Diſguiſe that affrights us ; as Children that 
are Tertify'd with a 'Vizor. Take away 
the Inſtraments of Death, the Fire, the 
Axe, the Guards , the Executioners, the 
Whips, and the Racks : take away the 
Pomp, 1 ſay, and the Circumſtances that 
accompany it, and Death is no more than 
what my Slave yeſterday Contemn'd : The 
Pain is nothing to a fit of the Stone ; if it 
be Tolerable, it is not Great ; and if In- 
tolerable, it cannot laſt long. There is 
nothing that Nature has made Neceſlary , 
which is more Eaſfie than Death : We are 
longer a-coming into the World, than go- 
ing out of it ; and there is not any Minute 
of our Lives, wherein we may not Reaſo- 
nably Expett it. Nay, *tis but a Moments 
Work, the parting of the Soul, and Body. 
What a ſhame is it then to ſtand in Fear of 
any thing ſo Long, that is done ſo Soon ?, 
b The Fear NOR 1s 1t any great matter to þ over- 
of Death is come this Fear : For we have Examples as 
yn of 7-well of the meaneſt of Men, as of the grea- 
; teſt that have done it. There was a Fel- 
low to be expos'd upon the Theatre, who, 
in diſdain, 'thruſt a Stick down his Own 
Throat, and Choak'd himſelf : And ano- 
ther on the fame Occaſion, pretending to 


nod vpon the Chariot, as if he were my 
"0 
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caſt his head betwixt the Spoakes of the - 
Wheel, .and kept his Seat till his Neck 
was broken. Caligula, upon a diſpute with 
Canius Fulus , Do not flatter your ſelf, ſays 
he, for 1 have given Order to put you to Death. 
1 thank, your mot Graciow e/Majeſty. for 
it, ſays Canius, giving to underſtand per- 
| haps, that- under his Government, Death 
was a Mercy : For he knew, that Calizula 
ſeldom fail'd of being as good. as his Word 
in that Caſe. He was at Play when the Of- 
ficer carry'd him away 'to. his Execution , 
and ; beckoning to the Centurion, Pray, 
ſays he, | will .you bear me . witneſs, when 1 
am dead, and gone, that I bad the better of 
the Game, He was a Man exceedingly be- 
lov'd, and. lamented: And for a Farewel 
after he had .Preach'd Moderation to his 
Friends : Yo#., ſays he, are- bere diſputing 
about. the: Immortality of the Soul, and I am 
220w a-going to learn the Truth of it ;, If I diſ- 
cover, any thing upon that .Point,you ſhall hear 
07's. Nay. the moſt Timorous of Crea- 
_ Tures, when they ſee there's no eſcaping, , 

they oppoſe. themſelves to, all Dangers ; 
the Deſpair gives them Courage, and the 
Neceſlity overcomes the . Fear. Socrates 
was Thirty days in Priſon after his Sen- 
tence,and had tune enou2h to have Stary'd 
himſelf,and fo to have prevented the Poy- 
Jon ; but he gave the World the Bleſſing 
of .his Life as long as he could, and took 
that Fatal. Draught, in, the Meditation , 
2nd Contempt of Death. Marcellinzs, in 
uU 4 a De- 
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a Deliberation upon Death, call'd ſeveral 
of his Friends about him : Orie was Fearful, 
and 'Advis'd | what he himſelf would have 
done in the Caſe : Another gave the Coun- 
which he thought Marcellinus would 

beſt ; but a Friend of his' that was a 
Sf and a ſtout Man, reaſon'd the Mat- 
ter to him after this manner : ' Marcelliinns, 
do'not trouble-your ſelf, as if it were ſuch 
a mighty buſineſs 'that you have now in 
hand ; *tis Nothing to 'Zive ; all your Set- 
vants do it, nay, your very Beaſts too 3 
but, to Die Honeſtly, - and Reſolately, 
that's a great paint. Confider with your 
ſelf, there's way emma in Life, but 
what you have ta already, and that 
which is to come is but the ſame over a- 
gain; And' how many- Men -are there if 
the World, that rather chuſe toDie ,''than 
to ſuffer the Nauſeous' Tediouſneſs of the 
Repetition? Upon which diſcourſe he fa- 
ſted himſelf to Death. It'was the Cuſtom 
of Pacuvius to Solemnize ina kind of Pa- 
geantry.,cvery day,his own Funerals. When 
he had SwilF'd;” and Gormandiz'd , to a 
Luxurious,and Beaftly Exceſs, he was car- 
ry'd away: from Supper to'Bed, with this 
Song and Acclamation, ' He has Liv'sd, He 
has Liv'd. That which he did in Lewd- 
neſs, would become us to- do in Sobriety, 
and Prudence. If it ſhall pleaſe God to add 
another Day to our Lives, let'us es þ 
receive it, but however, it is our —_—_— : 


and Secureſt Courſe, ſo' to compoſe our 
ſelyes 
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ſelves 'to Night, that we may have no An- 
'xions Dependance . upon 'to Morrow. He 


that can ſay, 1 have Liv'd this Day, makes 


the next clear gain. | 
DEATH 'is- the worſt that either the 
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c He thats 


c Severity of Laws,. or the Cruelty of Ty- pefiſes 
rants can impoſe upon us; and it isthe Death, - 


Utmoſt extent of the Dominion of Fortune: 
He that is fortify'd againſt That, muſt con- 
ſequently be Superior to all other Difficul- 
' ties that are but in the Way to't. '/ Nay, 
and in ſome 'Occaſions, it requires more 
Courage to Live, than to Die. He that 
is not | prepar'd for -Death, ſhall be per- 
petvally troubled, as well with vain Ap- 
prehenſions, as with real' Dangers. It 'is 
not Death: it ſelf that is Dreadful, but the 
Fear of it that goes before it. ' When the 
Mind is under a Conſternation, there 1s no 
State -of Life that can pleaſe ns, for we do 
not ſo much endeavour ts'avoid Miſchiefs, 
as to Run away from them: and the grea- 
telt flaughter is upon a flying —_— Had 
not a Mart better- breathe ont his La 

for all, than' lie Agonizing in pains, Con- 
fuming by: Inches, : loſing of 'his Blood by 
Drops, and yet how: many are there that 
are ready to -betray their Country, and 
their Friends, and to proſtitute their ve- 
ry Wives, and Daughters, to preſerve a 
Miſerable - Carkaſs ? Madmen, and Chit- 
_ dren have ho apprehenſion of Death, and 
it were a ſhame that our Reaſon ſhould not 
do as nuect toward our ſecurity, 'as their 
| Folly. 


orice 


Fears ne 
thing. 


a All Men 
muſt-Die. 


over his Maſter, for whoſoever contemns 


gula commanded the Tribune Decimms to 


at his Mercy ? Nay, and the meaneſt of 
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Folly. - But, the great matter is to Die 
Confiderately, and Chearfully, upon the-- 
Foundation of Vertue; for Life, in it ſelf, 
is Irxfome; and only Eating, and Drin- 
king, and Feeling in a Circle. 

HOW many are there that betwixt the 
d Apprehenſions of Death, and the Miſe- 
ries of Life, are at their Wits End what 
to-do with themſelves ? Wherefore,let us 
fortifie our ſelves againſt thoſe Calamities, 
from which the Prince is no more exempt 
than: the Beggar. Pompey the great had 
his' head taken off by a Boy, and an Eu- 
nuch - (young Prolemy, and Photinus.) Cali- 


kill Lepidaus z and another Tribune (Che- - 
reas) did as much for Caligula. Never was 
any Man ſo Great, but he was as Liable to 
ſuffer Miſchief , as he was Able to do it. 
Has not a Thief,or an Enemy your Throat 


Servants has the Power of Life, and Death 


his own Life, may be the Maſter of Ano- 
ther bodies. You will find in Story, that 
the Diſpleaſure of Servants-has been as 
Fatal, -as that of Tyrants : And what mat- 
ters It , the Power of him we. Fear, when 
the thing we fear is in every Bodies Power ? 
Suppoſe I fall into the hands of an Enemy, 
and the Conqueror Condemns me to be led 
in Triumph: -It is but carrying me thither, 
whither I ſhould have gone- without him; 
that is to ſay toward Death, ay L 
ave 


F 
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ave been marching ever ſince I was born, 
It is the Fear of our Laſt hour that diſquiers 
all the Reſt. By the Juſtice of all Conſti- 
tutions, Mankind is condemwd to .a Ca- 
Pital Puniſhment : Now how deſpicable” 
would that Man appear, who being Sen- 
' tenc'd to Death in Common with the whole 
World, ſhould only Petition, that he might 
be the laſt. Man bronght' to the Block ? 
Some men are particularly afraid of Thun- 
der, and yet extremely careleſs of Other, 
and of greater Dangers : as if That were 
all they have to Fear: Will not a Sword, 
2 Stone; a Fever, do the work as well ? 
Suppoſe the Bolt ſhould hit'us, it were yet 
braver to Die with a Stroke, than with the 
Bare Apprehenſion of it : Beſide the Vani- 
ty of Imagining , that Heaven and Earth 
ſhould be pur into ſuch a Diſorder only for 
the Death of one Man. 'A Good, and a 
Brave. Man is not mov'd with Lightening, 
Tempeſts, or Earthquakes : but pervups 
he would voluntarily plunge himſelf into 
that Gulph , where otherwiſe he ſhonld 
only fall : the cutting of a' Corn, 'or the 
{ſwallowing of a Fly, is enough to diſpatch 
a 'Man ; and tis no matter how great That 
is, that brings me to my Death, fo long as 
Death it ſelf is but Little. Life is a' ſmall 
matter ; but 'tis a matter of Importance to 
Contemn it. Nature, that Begot us, ex- 
pells ns, and a better, and a fater Place is 
provided for us. And what 1s Death, but 
a Cealing to be what: we were before ; we 
” ne 


EE 


_ e To what 
end ſhould 

we Covet 

Life, 
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are kindled, and put out ; to Ceaſe to Be, 
and not to Begin to Be, is the ſame thing ? 
We: Die daily ; and while we are growing, 
our. Life decreaſes : every 'moment that 
paſles, takes away part of it : All that's 
palt- is Loſt: Nay, we divide with Death 
the very Inftant that we Live. As. the laſt 
Sand.:in the Glaſs does not. Meaſure the 
Hour, -but. finiſhes it; ſo the laſt moment, 
that we Live does not make up Death, 
but concludes. There are ſome that Pray 
more earneſtly for Death, than we do for 
Life ; but it 1s better to receive it chear- 
fully when it Comes, than to haſten it be- 
fore the time, _ 

BUT, What is -it that we would live any 
longer for ? © Not . for our Pleaſures ; for 
thoſe we have taſted over and over, even 
to Satiety : ſo that there's no point of 
Luxury that's New to us ;: But 4 Han would 
be loth to leave his Country, and his Friends 
behind him. That is to ſay, he would have 
them go Firſt ; for that's the leaſt part of 
his Care. Well! But 1 would fain live to 
do more Good, and diſcharge my ſelf in the 
Offices of Life : As it to Die were not the 
Duty of every Man that Lives. We are 
loth to Leave our poſſeſſions ; and no Man 
Swims well with his Luggage. We areall 
of ys equally Fearful of Death, and 1gno- 
rant of: Life : But, what can be more ſhame- 
ful, than to be Sollicitous upon the Brink 
of Security ? If death be atany time to be 
Fear'd, it is Always to be Fear'd ; _ 
tne 
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"the way never. to Fear it, is to be often 
thinking of it. To what end is it to put 
off, for alittle while, 'that which we cannot 
avoid ? He that Dies, does but follow him 
that is Dead. Why are we then ſo long a- 
fraidof that which is ſo little. a while a doing ? 
How miſerable are thoſe People that ſpend 
their Lives in” the Diſmal Apprehenſions of 
Death ? For, they are: beſet on all hands, 
and every Minute in Dread af a Surprize. 
We muſt therefore look about us, as if we 
were in z2n Enemies Country ; and Confider 
our Laſt haur, not as the Puniſhment, but 
as the Law of Nature : The Fear of it. is a 
Continnal Palpitation of the Heart, and 
he that overcomes That Terror, ſhall ne- 
ver be troubled with any Other. Life is a 
' Navigation ; we are perpetually wallow- 
ing, and daſhing .one againft another ; 
Sometimes we ſuffer Shipwrack, but we 
are alwayes in Danger, and in Expectation 
of it. And, what 1s it when it comes, but 
either the end of a Journey, or a Paſlage ? 
It is as great a 'Folly to Fear Death, as to 
Fear Old Age. Nay.as to Fear Life it felf; 
For he that would not Die, ought not to 
Live, fince Death is the Condition of Life : 
Beſide, that it 1s a Madneſs to fear a thing 
that -is Certain ; for where there is na 
Doubt, there 1s no place for Fear. 

We are ftill chiding of fFate, 'and even £75 Die is 
thoſe that exa&t the moſt rigorous Juſtice 299 V<: 
betwixt Man and Man, *are yet themſelves 
Unjuſt to' Providence. Why was ſuch a One 


taken 


— 
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taken away in the Prime of his Years? As if 
it were the Number of years that makes 
Death eaſie to us, and not the Temper of 
the Mind. He that- would live a. little 
Longer to Day, would be as loth to Die a 
Hundred year Hence. But, which 1s more 
Reaſonable, for Us to obey Nature, or for 
Nature to obey Us ? Go we mult at Laſt, 
and no Matter how ſoon ; "Tis the Work 
of Fate to nfake us Live Long, but *tis the 
Buſineſs of Vertue to wake a ſhort Life ſuf- 
ficient, Life is to be meaſur'd by Action, 

not by Time ; a Man may Die Old at 
Thirty, and Young at Fourſcore. Nay, 
the One Lives after Death, and the Other 
Periſh'd before he Dd. I look upon Age 
among the Effects of Chance. How long 
I ſhall Live is in the Power-of Others, but 
it is in my Own how Well. . The largeſt 
ipace of Time, 1s. to Live till a Man 1s 
Wiſe. He that Dies of Old Age, does 
no more than £ to Bed when he is weary, 
Death is the Teſt of Life, and it is that 
only which diſcovers what we are, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes betwixt Oſtentation, and Ver- 
tue. A Man may Diſpute, Cite great Au- 
thorities, Talk Learnedly, Huff it out, 
and yet be' rotten at Heart. But let vs 
Soberly attend our Buſineſs, and ſince it is 
Uncertain When, or Where we ſhall Die , 
ſet us look for Death in all Places, and at 
all Times : We can never Study that point 
too much, which we can never come to 


Experiment, whether we know it or no. 
It 
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It is a bleſſed thing to diſpatch the Buſineſs 


of Life before we Die ; and then to Ex- 


57 Death in the Poſſeſſion of a Happy 
_ Life. He's the Great Man, that 1s willing 
to Die, when his Life is pleaſant to him. 
An Honeſt Life is not a Greater ' Good 
than an Honeſt Death. '' How many Brave 
young Men, by an Inſtinct of Nature, are 
carry*d on to Great Actions, and even to 
the Contempt of all Hazards ? 


 *TIS Childiſh to go ont of the 8 World's 7 


* Groaning, and Wailing, as we came into't. 
Our Bodies muſt be thrown away, as the 
Secundine that wraps up the Infant, the 
other being only the Covering of the Soul - 
We ſhall then diſcover the Secrets of Na- 
ture; the Darkneſs ſhall be Diſcuſs'd, and 
our Souls Irradiated with Light, and Glo- 
ry : A Glory without a Shadow ; a Glory 
that ſhall ſurround us, and from whence 


we ſhall look down,and ſee Day,and Night - 


beneath us. If we cannot lift up our Eyes 
toward the Lamp of Heaven without daz- 
ling, What ſhall we do when we come to 
behold the Divine Light in its Uluſtrions 
Original ? That Death which we ſo much 
dread, and decline, is not a Determinati- 
on, but the intermiſſion ofa Life, which 
will return again. All thoſe things that 
are the very Cauſe of Life, are the way to 
Death :.'We Fear it, as we do Fame, bat it 
IS 'a great Folly to Fear Words. Some 
People are ſo impatient of Life, that they 
are ſtill wiſhiog for Death , but he that 
wiſhes 
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wiſhes to 'Die, does not.defire it; Let us 


rather wait God's Pleaſure, .and Pray for 
Health, and Life, 1f we: have, a Mind to 


- Live, Why do we wiſh to Die? If we haye 


a mind to Die , we may do it- without tal. 
king of it. Men are a great deal moreRe- 
ſolnte in the Article of Deaeb it ſelf, than 
they zre about the Circumſtances of it, For 
it gives a Man Courage, to Conſider, that 
his Fate is Inevitable z the ſlow Approach- 
es. of. Death are the - moſt Troubleſome. to 
us 3 as we ſee many a Gladiator, who, up- 
on his wounds, will direct his Adverſary' O 

weapon to his very Heart ; though but Ti- 
morons perhaps in the Combat. Thers 
are ſome that have not the Heart either to 
Live, or Die , and that's a Sad Caſe. But 
this we are ſure of, The Fear of Death 1s a, 
Continual Slavery, as the Contempt of it is 
Certain Linorny. 
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Conſolations againſt Death from the Pro- 
vidence, and the Neceſlity of ir. 


T HIS Life is only a Prelude to Eternity, 
- Where we are to expect Another Ori- 
ginal, and Another. State of Things :-We 
have no Proſpect of Heaven Here, but at 
a Diſtance ; Let us therefore expect our 
Laſt, and Decretory Hour, with Courage. 
The Laſt (I ay) to our Bodies, but not 
to our Minds : Oar Luggage we mult leave 
behind us, and return as Naked out of the 
World, as we came Into't. The day which 
we fear as our Laſt, is but the Birth-day of 
our Eternity ; and it is the only way to't : 
So that what we Fear as a Rock, proves 
to be buta Port; In many Caſes to be 
Deſir'd, never to be Refus'd z and he that 
Dies Young, has only made a Quick Voy- 
age on-t. Some are Becalm*d ; Others cut 
it way before the Wind ; and we Live juſt 
as we Sail : Firſt we run our Childhood out 
of fight z our Youth next ; and then our 
Middle Age : After That,follows Old Age, 
and brings us to the Common End of Man- 
kind, It is a great Providence that we 
have tore ways Out of the World, than 
we have Into't. Onr Security ftands upon 

X a Point, 
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a Point, the very Article of Death. It 
draws a great many Bleſlings into a very 
Narrow Compaſs ; And although the Frult 
of it does not ſeen to extend to the De- 
funct, yet the Difficulty of it is more than 
balanc'd by the Contemplation of the Fu. 
ture. Nay ; ſappoſe that all the Buſineſ; 
of This World ſhould be forgotten; or 
my Memory traduc'd , What's all this to 
me ? 7 have done my Duty. Undoubtedly 
That which puts an End to all other Evils 
cannot be a very great Evil it Self ; and yet 
it is no eaſie thing for Fleſh and Blood to 
deſpiſe Life. What if Death comes ? If 
it does not ſtay with us, why ſhould we 
Fear it ? One Hangs himſelf for a Miſtreſs ; 
Another Leaps the Garret Window. to a- 
void a Cholerick Maſter ; a Third runs a- 
way, and Stabs himſelf, rather than he will 
be brought back again. We ſee the Force, 
even of our Infirmities, and ſhall we not 
then do greater things for the Love of Ver- 
tue ? To ſuffer Death, is but the Law of 
Nature ; and it is a great Comfort that 1t 
can be done but Once ; In the very. Con- 
vulſions of it, we have this Conſolation , 
that our Pain 1s near an end, and that. 
it frees us from all the Miſeries of Life. 
What it is, we Know not ; and it were 
Raſh to Condemn,what we do not Under- 
ſtand : But this we Preſume , either that 
we ſhall paſs out of This into a Better Life, 


where we ſhall lire with Tranquillity and 


Splendor in Dtviner Manſions, or elſe re- 
| turn 
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turn to our firſt Principles, free from the 
'. Senſe of any Inconvenience. There's No- 
thing Immortal, nor Many things Laſting ; 
but. by Divers ways every thing comes to 


an-End. What an Arrogance is it then , ' 


when the World it ſelf ſtands Condemn'd 
to.a Diſlolution, that Man alone ſhould ex- 

{ to live for Ever ? It is Unjuſt not to 
allow. unto the Giver, the Power of diſpo- 
ſing of his Own Bounty ; and a Folly, on- 
ly to value the Preſent. Death is as much 
2.Debt, as Money ; and Life is but a Jour- 
ney towards it. - - Some diſpatch it ſooner, 
others Later ; but we m 
fame Period. _ The Thunder-Bolt is un- 
doubtedly juſt , that draws, even from 
thoſe that are ſtruck- with it, a Veneration. 
A. Great Soul . takes no Delight in ſtaying 
with the Body,it.confiders whence it Came, 
and Knows whither it is to Go. . The day 
will come, that ſhall ſeparate this Mixture 
. of Soul, and Body; of Divine, and Hu- 
mane :'My Body I will leave where I found 
it; My foul I will reſtore to Heaven,which 
would have been There already, but for 
the Clog that keeps it down : And beſide ; 
How . many - Men have been the worſe for. 
longer Living, that might have dy'd with 
Reputation, if they had been ſooner taken 


Ty How many . Diſappointments of 


opeful Youths ,. that have prov*d Diſſo- 
Inte Men ? Over and above. the Ruines, 
Wipwracks, Torments, Priſons, that at- 
tend-Long Life : A Bleſſing ſo deceitful, 
& ”” M8 that 


All have the 
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that if a Child were in condition to Judge 
of it,and at Liberty to Refuſe it, he would 


- 


not take it. Fn 
* WHAT Providence has made Neceſ- 


4 


has made fary , Humane Prudence fhonld comply 


comply with 
Cheerfully. 


" i A p 


are Borit Helpleſs, and expos'd to the Tnju- 
ries of alt Creatures, and of all Wen 


Ghap. XXII. - Of a Zappy Life. 


The very Neceſlaries of Life are deadly to 
us, We meet with-our Fate in aur Diſhes, 
in our Cups,and in the very Air we Breath; 
Nay, our very Birth is Inauſpicious, for 
we come into the World Weeping ; and in 
the Middle of -oyr Defigns, while we are 
meditating great. Matters, and ſtretchin 

of our Thoughts to After Ages, Deat 

cuts us off, and our longeſt Date is only 
the Revolution of a few years. '' One Man 
Dies at the Table; Another goes away 
in his Sleep ; A Third in. his Miſtriſs's 
Arms; a Fourth is Stabb'd ; Another is 
Stung with an Adder, or Cruſh'd with the 
Fall off a Horſe. We have ſeveral ways 
to our End, but. the End ic ſelf,” which js 


Death, is ſtill the ſame. Whether we die - 
by a Sword, by a. Halter, by a Potion, or 


by a Diſeaſe, *tis all but Death. A Child 
dies in the Swadling Clouts, and an Old 
Man at a Hundred ; they are both Mortal 
alike, though the One goes ſooner than 
the Other. All that lies betwixt the- Cra- 
dle and the Graye, is uncertain. If we' com- 
pute the Troubles, the Life eyen of a Child 
1s Long ; if the Swiftneſs of the Paſſaze , 
That of an Old Man is ſhort : The whole 
is lippery, and Deceitful, and only Death 
Certain ; and yet all PODS Complain of 
That which never Deceiv'd any Man. Se- 
necio Tais'd himſelf from a ſmall Beginning, 
to a Vaſt fortune, being very well skill'd 
1n the Faculties both of Getting, and of 
Keeping ; and either of them was Een 
XA 3 or 
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for the doing of his Buſineſs. He was 


a Man Infinitely Careful,both of his Patri- 
mony, and of his Body. He gave me a 
Mornings Viſit (fays our Author )) and af- 
ter that Viſit, he went away, and ſpent 
the reſt of the day with a Friend of. his that 
was deſperately Sick. At Night he was 
Merry at Supper, and ſeiz'd immediately 
after with a Squinſy, which diſpatcl'd him 
ina few hours. This Man that had Money 
at uſe in all Places, and in the very Courſe, 
and height of his Proſperity, was thus Cut 
off. How Fooliſh a Thing is it then for a 
Man to flatter himſelf with Long Hopes 
and to pretend to Diſpoſe of the Future ? 
Nay, the very Preſent ſlips through our 
Fingers, and there is not: that moment 
which we can call our Own. How vain a 
thing is it for us to enter upon ProjeCts? 


and to ſay to our ſelves, Well! I'll po 


Build, Purchaſe, Diſcharge ſuch Offices,Set- 


tle my Affairs, and then retire, We are all 
. of us Born to the ſame Caſualties ; All e- 


qually Frail,and Uncertain of To morrow. 
At the very Altar, where we pray for Life 
we Learn to Die, by ſeeing the Sacrifices 
KilPd before us. But there's no Need of 
a Wound, or ſearching the Heart fort, 
when the Nooſe of a Cord, or the Smoothe- 
ring ofa Pillow will do the Work. All things 
have their Seaſons ; they Begin, they En- 
creaſe, and they Die. The Heavens and 


the Earth grow Old, and are appointed 


their Periods, That which we call Death, 
is 


OO OOO EE - 
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is but-a Pauſe, or Suſpenſion ; and in truth 
a Progreſs to Life; only our Thoughts 
look downward upon 'the Body, and not 
Forward upon things to Come. Al things 
under the Sun are Mortal; Cities, Empires : 
and the time will come, when it ſhall be a 
Queſtion Wherethey Were, and perchance 
whether ever they had a Being or no. 
Some will be deſtroy'd by War ; Others 
by Luxury, Fire, Inundations, Earthquakes: 
Why ſhonld it trouble me then to Die, as 
2 Fore-runner of an Univerſal Diſlolution 2? 


A Great Mind Submits it {elf to God, and 


ſuffers willingly what the Law of the Uni-' 
verſe will otherwiſe bring to. paſs upon 
Neceſſity. That good *'Old Man , Baſſes 
(though with one foot in the Grave) how 
Cheerful a Mind does he bear ? He lives in 
the View of Death, and Contemplates his 
Own End with leſs Concern of Thought, 
or Countenance, than he would do Ano- 


_ ther Man's. It is a hard Leſſon, and we 


are a long time a Learning of it, to receive 
our Death without Trouble, eſpecially in 
the Caſe of Baſſus. In other Deaths there's 
a Mixture of Hope; A Diſeaſe may be 
Cur'd, a Fire Quench'd, A falling Houſe 
either Prop'd, or Avoided ; the Sea may 
Swallow a Man, and throw him Up again. 
A pardon may interpoſe betwixt the Axe 
and the Body ; but in the Caſe of Old Age 
there's no Place for either Hope, or In- 
terceſſion- Let us live in our Bodies 
therefore, as if we were only to Lodge in 

X 4 them 
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them' This Night, and to leave them To 
morrow. It is the frequent Thought of 
Death that muſt fortifie us againſt the Ne- 
ceſlity of it. He that has Arm'd himſelf 
againſt Poverty , may Perhaps come to 
Live in Plenty. A Man may ſtrengthen 
himſelf againſt Pain, and yet live in a State 
of Health ; Againſt the Loſs of Friends , 
and never loſe any : But he that fortifies 
himſelf againft the Fear of Death, ſhall 
moſt certainly have Occaſion. to emPoy 

ne 


and a Good Man to look to his Manners, 
and Afions ; and rather how well he Lives, 
than how Long : For to Die Sooner, or 
Later, is not the Buſineſs, but to Die 
Well, or Ill : For Death brings us to Im- 
mortality. | BY 


— 


—— 
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_ CHAP, XXIIL 


| Arainſt Immoderate Sorrow for the Death 
of Friends. | 


A TEXT to the Encounter of Death in 
L NY our Own Bodies, the moſt ſenſible 
Calamity to an Honeſt Man is the Death 
of a Friend ; and we are not.in truth with- 
ont ſome Generous Inſtances of thoſe that 
haye preferr'd a Friend's Life before their 
Own ; And yet this Affliction, which by 
Nature is ſo Grievous to us, is, by Ver- 
ys and Providence, made Familiar, and 
ie. | 
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_ TO Lament the Death of a Friend , is, 5, 
both = Natural, and Juſt : A Sigh, or a within 
Tear I would allow to his Memory ; but no Bounds is 
Profuſe, or obſtinate Sorrow ; Clamoroug,awaile. 


and Publick Lamentations are not ſo much 
the Effets of Grief, as of Vain-Glory- 
He that is ſadder in Company than Alone, 
ſhews rather the Ambition of his Sorrow, 
than the Piety of it. Nay, and in the Vio- 
lence of his Paſſion, there fall out Twenty 
things that ſet him a Laughing. At the 
long Run , Time Cures All,: but it were 
better done by Moderation, and Wiſdom. 
Some People do as good as ſet a watch up- 
on themſelves, as it they were afraid __ 
6 TACIT 
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their Grief would make an eſcape. The 
Oſtentation of Grief is many times More 
than the Grief it ſelf. When any Body is 
within Hearing, what Groans, and Qut- 
cries when they are Alone, and Priyate, 
all is Huſh, and Quiet : ſo ſoon as any ho- 
dy comes in, they are at it again; and 
down they throw themſelves upon the 
Bed ; fall to wringing of their Hands, and 
wiſhing of themſelves dead ; which they 
might better have done by themſelves ; 
but their Sorrow goes off with the Compa- 
ny. We forſake Nature, and run over to 
"the Practices of the People, that never 
vere the Authors of any thing that is Good. 
If Deſtiny were to be wronght upon by 
Tears, I would allow you to ſpend your 
days, and nights in Sadneſs,and Mourning; 
Tearing of your Hair, and beating of your 
- Breaſt; but if Fate be Inexorahble, and 
Death will Keep what he has Taken, 
Grief is tono purpoſe. And yet -I would 
not Adviſe :Inſenſibility , and Hardneſs ; 
It were Inhumanity, and not Vertue,not 
to be moy'd at the ſeparation of Familiar 
Friends, and Relations : Now, in ſuch Ca- 
ſes, we cannot Command our ſelves ; we 
cannot forbear weeping , and we Ought 
not to Forbear : But, let ns not paſs the 
Bounds of AﬀeCtion, and run into Imita- 
tion 3 within Theſe Limits it is ſome caſe 
0 the Mind. EN 


A Wiſe 
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* A Wiſe Man gives Way to Tears in 


b Some Caſcs , and Cannot Avoid them, 5,,,,w 
in Others. When one is ſtruck with the Sur- ;; in ſome 
priſe of ill News, as the Death of a Friend, Caſes Al- 


or-the like; or upon the Laſt Embrace of 
an Acquaintance under the Hand of an Ex- 


ecutioner, he lies under a Natural Neceſli- others. 


ty of Weeping, and Trembling. In Ano- 
ther Caſe we may Indulge our Sorrows, as 
upon the Memory of a Dead Friends Con- 
verfation, or Kindneſs, one may let fall 
Tears of Generoſity, and Joy. We Fa- 
vour the One, and we are overcome with 
the Other ; and This is Well : but we are 
not upon any Terms to Force them ; They 
may flow of their Own accord , without 
derogating from the Dignity of a Wiſe 
Man; who at the ſame time both preſerves 
his Gravity , and Obeys Nature. Nay, 
there is a Certain Decorum even in Wee- 
ping for Exceſs of Sorrow is as Fooliſh 
as Profuſe Laughter. Why do we not as 
well Cry, when our Trees that we took 
\Pleaſure in, ſhed their Leaves, as at the 
Loſs of Other SatisfaCtions? When the 
next Seaſon repairs them, either with the 
ſame again, or Others in their Places. We 
may accuſe Fate, but we cannot alter it, 
for it is Hard, and Inexorable, and not to 
be Remov?d, either with Reproaches, or 
Tears. They may carry us to the Dead, 
but never bring them back again to Us. 
If Reaſon does not put an End to our Sor- 
rows, Fortune never will : One is pinch'd 

- with 
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with Poverty ; Another Sollicited with 
Ambition, and Fears the very Wealth tha 
he Coveted : one is troubled for the Loſs 
of Children ; 'Another for the Want of 
them : So that we ſhall ſooner want Tears 
than Matter for them ; let us therefore 
ſpare that for which we have ſo. much 
Occaſion. I do confeſs, that in the very 
Parting of Friends there is ſomething of 
an Uneaſineſs, and Trouble ; but it is ra- 
ther Voluntary, than Natural ; and it is 
Cuſtom more than Senſe, that affects ys: 
We do rather Impoſe a Sorrow upon our 
ſelves, than ſubmit to it : as People Cry 
when they have Company,andwhen no body 
looks on, all's well again. To Mourn with- 
out Meaſure, 1s Folly; and not to Mourn at 
all, is inſenſibility. The beſt temper is 
betwixt Piety , and Reaſon ; to be ſenſi- 
ble, but. neither Tranſported, nor Caſt 
down. He that can put a ſtop to his Tears 
and Pleaſures, when he will, is ſafe. Ir is 
an Equal Infelicity to be either too Solſt , 
or too Hard. We are overcome . by the 
One, and we are put to ſtruggle with the 
Other. There is a certain Intemperance 
in That Sorrow that Paſles the Rules of 
Modeſty ; and yet great Piety is in many 
Cafes a Diſpenſation to good Manners. 
The Loſs of a Son, or of a Friend, cuts a 
Man to the Heart, and there's no oppoling 
the firſt Violence of this Paſſion ;; but when 
a Man comes once to deliver himſelf wholly 
up to Lamentations, he is to wndcrRane' 
tahal 
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that though ſome Tears Deſerve Compaſ. 
fion, Others are yet Ridiculous. A Grief 
that's Freſh, finds Pity, and Comfort ; but 
\ when ?tis inveterate *tis Laugh'd at. for 
tis either Counterfeit, or Fooliſh. Beſide 
that to Weep exceſſively for the Dead, is 
an Afﬀront to the Living. The moſt Jnſti- 
fiable Cauſe of Mourning 1s to ſee Good 
Men come to 111 Ends, and Vertue Oppreſt 
by the Iniquity . of Fortune. But in This 
Caſe too they either ſaffer Reſolutely, and 
yield us Delight in their Courage, and Ex- 
ample ; or Meanly, and ſo give us the leſs 
Trouble for the Loſs. He that dies Cheer- 
fully Dries up my Tears, and he that Dies 
Whiningly does not deſerve them. I 
would bear the Death of Friends and Chil- 
dren,with the ſame Conſtancy that I would 
expe&t my Own ; and no more Lament the 
One, than Fear the Other. He that- be- 
thinks himſelf, how often Friends have 
been Parted, will find more time loſt a- 
mong the Living , than upon the Dead ; 
and the moſt Detperate Monrners are they 
that car'd leaſt for their Friends when they 
were Living ; for they think to Redeem 
their Credits for” want of Kindneſs to the 
Living, by Extravagant Ravings after the 
Dead: -' Some, (I know) will have Grief 
to be only the Perverſe delight of a Reſt- 
lefs Mind 5 and Sorrows, and Pleaſures to 
be near Akin : and there are, I'm Confi- 
dent, 'that find Joy eyen in their Tears. 
But which is more barbarous, to be No 
ible 
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ſible of Grief for the Death of a. Friend, 
or to Fiſh for Pleaſure in Grief, when a 
Son perhaps is burning , or a Friend ex- 
piring? To forget ones Friend , to bury. 
the Memory. with the Body ; to Lament 
out of Meaſure, is all Inhumane. He that. 
is Gone, either would not have his Friend 
Tormented or does not know that he is 
ſo -: If he does not Feel it, 'tis Superfluous; 
If he does, 'tis unacceptable to him. If 
Reaſon cannot prevail, Reputation may 
for Immoderate Mourning leſſens a Man's 
Charadcer : 'Tis a ſhameful thing, for a 
Wiſe Man to make the Wearineſs of Grie- 
ving: the Remedy of it. In Time, the 
moſt ſtubborn Grief will. leave us, if in 
Prudence we do not leave That Firſt. 

BUT, Dol Grieve for my Friends ſake, 


We Grieve Or for my © Own ? Why. ſhould I afflift my 


more for 
Our own 


ſelf for the Loſs of him that is either: Hap- 
Py, Or not at all in Being ? In the One 


_ Caſe,'tis Envy ; and in the Other,'tis Mad- 


Friends. 


neſs. We are apt to ſay, Whar would 1 
give to ſee him again, and to enjoy his\ Con- 
ver ſation ! I was never ſad in his Company 
My Heart leapd when ever I met him; 1 
want him where-ever I go :- All that's to be 
ſaid is, The Greater. the - Loſs, the: Greater 
is the Virtue 10 Overcome it. If. Grieving 
will do no Good, 'tis an ldle thing -to 


Grieve; And if That which has befallen 


One Man remains to All, it is as Unjult to 
Complain. The whole World is-upon the 
March toward the ſame Point ; Why do 
we 
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we .not Cry for ourſelves that” are to fol- 
1ow, as well as for him that's gone Firſt ? 
-Why do we not as well lament before hand, 
for: That which we know will be, and can- 
not. poſſibly but be ? He is not Goze, but 
Sent before. As there are many things that 
he has Loſt, ſo there are many things that 
he does not Fear : as Anger, Jealouſte, En- 
vy, &c. Is he not more Happy in Deſiring 
Nothing, than Miſerable in what he has 
loſt ?? We do not mourn for the Abſent, 

why then for the Dead ; who are effeCtual- 
ly.no Other ? We have Loft one Bleſſing, 

But. we. have. many Left ; And ſhall not all 

theſe Satisfaftions Support us againſt One 

Sorrow ? | 
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THE Comfort of having a Friend 4 may 
be taken away, but not That of having had 
one. As there is a ſharpneſs in ſome Fruits 


d 4 Friend 
may be ta- 
en away, 


and a Bitterneſs in ſome Wines that plea- bur not the 


ſe us, {o there is a mixture in the Remem 


brance of Friends, where the loſs of their (hip 


- Comfort of 


the Friend- 


Company is ſweeten'd again by the Con-* * 


- 


templation of their Virtues. In ſome Re- 
ſpects I have loſt what I had ; and in O- 
thers, I retain ſtill what I have Loft. "Tis 
an 11l Conſtruttion of Providence to refleCt 
only upon my Friends being taken away, 
without any Regard to the Benefit of his 
being once given me. Let us. therefore 
make - the Beſt of our Friends, while we 
have them ; for how long we ſhall keep 
them, is Uncertain. I have loſt a Hopeful 
Son, but, How many Fathers have been | 

Gs: deceiv'd 
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deceiv'd in their ExpeCtations ? And how 
many Noble Families have been deſtroy'd 
by Luxury,and Riot ? He that Grieves fot 
the Loſs of a Son, What if he had loſt'a 
Friend ? And yet he that has loſt a Frietid, 
has more Cauſe of Joy that he onice had 
him, than of Grief that he is taken away. 
Shall a Man bury his Friendſhip with his 
Friend ? We are ungrateful for that which 
is Paſt, in hope of what's to Come ; as "if 
that which is to come would not quickly 
be paſt too. That which is paſt we. are 
ſure of. We may receive SatisfaCtion, tis 
true, both from the Future, and what's al- 
ready Paſt ; the One by Expectation, 
and the Other by Memory : only the one ' 


' -may poſlibly not come to paſs, and it is 
"Impoſlible to make the Other not to have 


4 


Been. 


no Dealing tion to Freſh, and Bleeding Sorrows ; the 


with the- 


firft Tranſ- 


ports of 
. Sorrow, 


Soldier fhrinks at every Wotind,and dreads 


very Diſcourſe Irritates the Grief, and In- 
flames it. . ?Tis like an Unſeaſonable Me- 
dicine in a Diſeaſe, when the firſt Violence 
is Over, it will be more TraCtable and 
endure the Handling. Thoſe People 
whoſe Minds are weaken'd by long Felict- 
ty, may be allow'd to Groan, and- Com- 
plain, but it is otherwiſe with thoſe that 


have led their days -in Misfottunes. Along 


Courſe of Adyerſity has, this Good int, 
that though it vexes a Body a great whitle, 
it, comes.to harden us at laſt : As a Raw 


the 
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| the Surgeon more than an Enemy ; where- 
as 2 Feteran ſees his own Body cut,and 
- am'd with as little Concern as if it were 


ſhould we ſtand the Shock, and Cure of 
all Misfortunes ; we are never the better 
for our Experience, if we have not yet 
learn'd to be Miſerable. And there's no 
thought of Curing us by the Diverſion of 
Sports, and Entertainments ; we are apt 
to fall into Relapſes ; wherefore we had 
| _ Overcome our Sorrow , than De- 
ude 1t. 
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Conſolations againſ} Baniſhment, and"Bo- 


T is a Maſter-Piece to draw Good out 
of Evil; and by the Help of Vertue 

to improve Misfortunes into Bleſſings. 
"Tis a ſad Condition, youll ſay, for a Man 
to be barr*d the Freedom of his own Coun- 
try. Andis not This the Caſe of Thoy- 
ſands that we meet every day in the Streets; 
Some, for Ambitton-;-Others, to Nego- 
tiate, or for Curioſity, Delight, Friend- 
ſhip, Study, Experience, Luxury, Vanity 
Diſcontent : Some, to exerciſe their Ver- 
tues, Others, their Vices; and not a few 
to Proſtitute either their Bodies, or their 
Eloquence ? To paſs now from Pleaſant 
Countries into the worſt of Iſlands ; Let 
them be never ſo Barren, or Rocky, the. 
People never ſo Barbarous , or the Clime 
never ſo Intemperate ; he that is Baniſh'd 
thither, ſhall find many Strangers to live 
there for their Pleaſures. The Mind of 
Mag is Naturally Curious, and Reſtleſs ; 
| which 
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-which-is no wonder , conſidering their 
Diviae Original;; for Heavenly things 
are always it Motion : Witneſs the Stars, 
and/the Orbs , which are perpetually Mo- 
ving, Rowling, and Changing of Place, 
according to the Law , and- APPRngens 
of Nature. - But here are no Woods, you'll 
. ay, no Rivers 3 no Gold, nor Pearl ; no 
Commodity for Traffick, or Commerce 
nay. ,, hardly Proviſion enough to keep the 
Inhabitants .from ſtarving. ?Tis very 
Right; here are no Palaces, no Artificial 
Gratto's,' or Materials for Luxury;and Ex- 
ceſs'; but we: lie-under the Protection of 
Heaven,and a. Poor Cottage ; for a Retreat 
is more worth; than the moſt Magnificent 
Temple, when that Cottage is Conſecra- 
ted by an Honeſt Man under the Guard 
of his Vertue. Shall any Man think Ba- 


niſhment - Grievous., when he may take 


ſuch Company along with him ? Nor is 
there any Baniſhment , but yields enough 
for our Neceſſities, and ; no Kingdom is 
ſaicient for; ſaperfluities. It is the Mind 
that makes us; Rich in a Deſart; and if 
the:Body. be nog Alive, the Soul En- 
Joys all Spiritual Felicities in Abundance. 
_ What ſignifies the being Baniſh'd from 
one Spot: of Ground to Another , to a 
Man tbat has his Thoughts Above,and can 
look Forward., and Backward , and 
where-eyer he)pleaſes ; and where-ever he 
Is, he has the ſame Matter to work upon? 

Y 2 The 
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The Body is but the Priſon, or the Clog 
of the Mind ; ſubje&ed :to Puniſhments, 
Robberies , Diſeaſes ; but the: Mind jg 
Sacred, and Spiritual /, and Liable to' no 
Violence. Is it that a Man fhall want 
Garments, or Covering in Baniſhment ? 
The Body is as eaſily Cloath'd, as Fed 
and Nature has' made nothing Hard ; 
that is Neceflary. But if nothing will 
ſerve us, but Rich Embroideries , and 
Scarlet, 'tis none of Fortune's Faulrt that 
we are Poor , but our Own. Nay, ſup- 
Poſe a Man ſhould have All 'reſtor'd him 
back again that he has Loſt ;-1t will come 
to nothing, for he will want more after 
Thar, to ſatisfie his Deſires,;than he'did 
before, to ſupply his Neceſlities. -Inſatia- 
ble Deſires are not ſo much a Thirſt, as 
a Diſeaſe. | 12Y 20 
'« Baniſh- -. TO come Lower now'; Where's * That 
ment is but PEOPe, or Nation, that have not Chang'd 
Change of their Place of Abode ? Some by the Fate 
Place, in 'of War ; Others have been caſt by Tem: 
yy oo peſts , Shipwracks , or Want of Proviſt- 
People, an 97S, upon unknown Coaſts. Some have 
Nations been ford Abroad by Peſtilence,” Sedi- 
have been tion, Earthquakes, Surcharge 'of People at 
Baniſh'd, Home. Some Travel to ſee the World; 
Others for Commerce ; But , 1n- fine , it 
is clear that , upon ſome Reaſon or o- - 
ther , the whole Race of: Mankind have 
ſhifted their Quarters '; :Chang?d their 
very Names, as well as their Habitat 
LN | ONS : 
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ons ; Inſomuch} that we have loſt ' the 
very Memorials of what they were. . All 
theſe Tranſportations of People , what 
are they, bur Publick Baniſhments ? The 
very Founder of the Roman Empire was an 
Exile: Briefly 3 The whole World has been 
Tranſplanted., and one. Mutation treads 
up6n the Heel of another. That which 
one Man Deſires, turns another Man's Sto- 
mach ; and he that Proſcribes me To day, 
ſhall himſelf 'be caſt out To morrow. 
We have howeyer this Comfort in our 
Misfortune ; we have the ſame Nature , 
the ſame Providence , and we carry our 
Vertues along with us. And This Bleſ- 
ſing we owe to that Almighty Power;call 
it what you will ; either a God, or an In- 
corporeal Reaſon , a Divine Spirit, or Fate, 
jt 5 the Unchangeable Courſe of Cauſes , 
and Effects - It is however ſo order'd, 
that nothing can be taken from us, but 
what we can well ſpare ; and that which 
is moſt Magnificent , and Valuable , con- 
tinues with us. Where-ever we go, we 
have the Heaven over our Heads, and no 
further from us , than they- were before ; 


and, ſo long as we can entertain our Eyes, 


and Thoughts with thoſe Glories , what 
matter is it what Ground we tread up» 
on? 
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IN the Caſe of Pain , or Sickneſs, *tisb Pain only 


> only the Body that is affefted : It ma 


y affets the 
Body, but 


take off the Spezd of a Footman , or,,, . 
FT $ Bind Mind. 
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Bind the Hands of a Cobbler, ' hat the 
Mind is ſtill at Liberty to Hear, Learn, 
Teach, Adviſe, and to do other Good 


Offices. 'Tis an Example. of Publick 
Benefit, a Man that is in Pain and Patient, 


- Vertue may ſhew it ſelf as well in the Bed , 


as in the Field , and he that cheerfully 
encounters the Terrors of Death, and 
Corporal Anguiſh, 1s as Great a Man, as 
he that moſt Generouſly hazards. himſelf 


' - in a Battel. A Diſcaſe, *tis true, barrs 


us. of ſome Pleaſures , but Procures ns 
others. Drink is never ſo Grateful to us, 
as in a Burning Fever , nor Meat, - as 
when we have faſted our ſelves Sharp, and 
Hunpgry. The Patient may be forbidden 
ſome Senſual Satisfaftion, but no Phyſici- 
an will forbid us the Delight of the Mind, 
Shall we call any Sick Man Miſerable , 
becauſe he muſt give Over his Intempe- 
rance- of Wine, and Gluttony , and be- 
take himſelf to a Diet of more Sobriety, 
and leſs Expence ; and abandon his Luxu- 
ry, which is the Diſtemper of the Mind , 
as well as of the Body ? *Tis Trouble- 
ſome, I know, at Firſt, to abſtain from 
the Pleaſures we have been us'd to, and 


to endure Hunger, and Thirſt ; but in a 


Little time we loſe the very Appetite 3 
and 'tis no Trouble then, to be without 
That which we do not Deſire. 1n Diſ- 
eaſes, there are great Pains; but if they 


_ be Long, they Remit, and give us ſome 


Inter- 
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Interyals of Eaſe ; if ſhort, and violent, 
either they diſpatch Vs; | or : Conſume 
Themſelves ; {o that either their Reſpites 
make them: Tolerable ;7 or. the Extrefnity 
makes them ſhort.. - So Merciful , is Al- 
mighty God to us, that our Torments 
cannot be very Sharp, and Laſting. The 
Acutelt Pains are thoſe that Aﬀect the 
Nerves, but there's this comfort in them 
too, that they will quickly make us Stu- 
pid, and inſenſible. In Caſes of Extre- 
mity,' let us call to mind the moſt Emi- 
nent Inſtances of Patience, and Courage, 
and turn our Thoughts from our Affli- 
tions to the Contemplation of Vertue. 
Suppoſe it be the Stone , the Gout, nay 
the Rack it ſelf; how many have en- 
dur'd it without ſo much as a Groan, or 
a Word ſpeaking , without ſo much as 
Asking for Relief, or giving an Anſwer 
toa Queſtion. Nay, they have laughd 
at the Tormenters upon the very Tor- 
tare ,” and provok'd them to New Expe- 
riments of their Cruelty, which they have 
had ſtill in Deriſion. The e4#hma I look 
upon, as of all Diſeaſes, the moſt Impor- 
tune ; the Phyſicians call it the Medita- 
tion of Death, as being rather an Ago- 
ny, than a Sickneſs: The Fit holds one 
not above an Hour, as no Bady is long 
in Expiring. - There are Three things 
Grievous in Sickneſs, the Fear of Death, 
Bodily Pain, and the Intermiſſion of our 

T Plea- 
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Pleaſures : The firſt is to be imputed to 
Nature, not to the Diſeaſe, for we do 
not Die becauſe we are Sick , but- be. 
cauſe we Live. Nay, Sickneſs it ſelf has 
preſery'd many a Man from Dying. 
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Poverty, to «a Wiſe Man, is rather a Bleſ- 
ſing, than a Msfortune. | 


O Man ſhall ever be Poor, that goes 
'N to himſelf for what he wants: and 
that's the readieſt way to Riches : Nature 
indeed will have her Due, but yet whatſo- 
ever is beyond Neceſlity, is Precarious, and 
not Neceſlary. It is not Her Bnfineſs to 
eratifie the Palate, but to ſatisfie a Craving 
Stomach : Bread, when a Man is Hungry, 
- does his Work, let it be neyer fo Courſe ; 
and Water when he is a Dry ; Lethis 
Thirſt be Quench'd, and Nature is fſatis- 
fd; no matter Whence it Comes,or whe- 
ther he Drinks in Gold, Silver, or in the 
Hallow of his Hand. To Promiſe a Man 
Riches, and ta Teach: him Poverty, is to 
Deceive him : Bat ſhall I call him Poor, 
that wants nothing ; though he may be be- 
holden for it to his Patience, rather than 
to his Fortune ?- Or ſhall any Man deny 
him to be Rich, whoſe Riches can never 
be taken away ? Whether is it better to 
have Much, or Enough ? He that has Much 
defires More, which ſhews, that he has not 
yet Enough ; but he that has Enough, is at. 
Reſt. Shall-a Man be reputed the leſs 
Ui, Rich, 
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Rich, for not having That, for Which he 
ſhall be Baniſh'd ; for which his very Wife, 
or Son, ſhall Poiſon him : That which 
gives him Security. in;War, and Quiet in 
Peace ; which he Poſſeſſes without Danger, 
and Diſpoſes of without Trouble? No Man 
can be Poor, that has Enough z nor Rich, 
that Covets more thanthe has. Alexander, 
ter all his Conqueſts, complain*d that he 
warmed More Worlds ; he Defir'd ; 
thing More, even when he had Gotten All: 
And That which was Sufficient for Hunwny 
Naturey/ was not enongh for One:-Man. 
Money: never made any Man Rich: ; for 
the More he Had, the more he ſtill 'Co- 
veted. The Richeſt Man that ever Liv'd 
is Poor, in:'My Opinion, and in Any Man's 
May be ſo : but he that keeps himſelf tothe 
ſ{tidt of Nature, does neither Feel Poverty, 
nor Fear it. Nay, even in Poverty it ſelf 
there are ſome things Superfluous. The 
which the World calls Happy, their Felt- 
city is a Falſe Splendor , that dazles the 
Eyes of the Vulgar, but Our Rich Man is 
Glorious, and Happy within. There's no 
Ambition in Hunger, or Thirſt : Let there 
be Food ; and no matter for the Table,the 
Diſh, and the Servants ;- nor with what 
Meats Nature is ſatisfy'd. Thoſe are the 
Torments of Luxury, that rather Stuff the 
Stomach, than Fill it : It ſtudies rather to 
Cauſe an Appetite, than to Allay it. 'Tis 
not for Us to ſay, This r'not Handſome ; 


That's Common; T*other offends my Eye. 
Nature 
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Nature Provides for Health, not Delicacy. 
When the Trumpet Sounds a Charge, the 
Poor Man knows. that he's not aim'd at ; 
' When they cry out Fire, His Body is all 
he has to look after ; If he be to take a 
Journey, there's no Blocking up of Streets, 
and Thronging of Paſſages for a Parting 
Complement : A ſmall matter Fills his Bel- 
ly, and Contents his Mind ; he Lives from 
Hand to Mouth, withopt Carking or Fear- 
ing for To morrow. The Temperate 
Rich Man is but his Counterfeit ; his Wit 
is Quicker, and his Appetite's Calmer. 
'-N © Man finds Poverty a Trouble to 
: him, but he that Thinks it fo 3, and he 5, 5,1"? 
that Thinks it ſo, Makes it ſo ; Does not Troubleſome + 
2.Rich Man Travel more at Eaſe with Leſs in opinion. 
Luggage, and Fewer Servants ? Does he, 
not . Eat, many times, as Little, and as 
Courſe, in the Field, as a Poor Man ? 
Does he not, for his Own Pleaſure, ſome- 
times, and for Variety, Feed upon the 
Ground, and uſe only Earthen Veſlels ? 
Is: he not a Mad-Man then , that Always 
Fears what he often Deſires, and Dreads 
the Thing that he takes. Delight to Imi- 
tate? He that would know the worſt of 
Poverty, let him but compare the Looks 
of the Rich, and of the Poor, and he ſhall 
find the Poor Man to havea Smoother Brow, 
and to be more Merry at Heart ; or it any 
Trouble befals him, it paſſes over like a 
Cloud : Whereas the Ocher , - either his 
Good Humor is Counterfeit, or his Melan- 
Foes | _ choly 


\ 


—_ 
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choly Deep, and Ulcerated,and the Worſe, - | 
becauſe he dares not Publickly own his Miſ- 
fortune ; but he is Forc'd to Play the Part 
of a Happy Man, even with a Cancer in 
his Heart. His Felicity is but Perſonated;, 
and if he were but ſtripp'd of his Orna- 
ments , he would be Contemptible. In 
buying of a Horſe , we take off his Cloths 
and his Trappings, and examine his Shape 
and Body, for fear of being Cozen'd : 
And ſhall we put an Eſtimate upon a Man 
for being ſet off by his Fortune, and Qua- 
lity ? Nay, if we ſee any thing of Orna- 
ment about him, we are to ſuſpect him the 
more far ſome Infirmity under it. He that 
is not Content in Poyerty, would not be 
ſo neither in Plenty ; for the Fault is not 
in the Thing, but in the Mind. If That be 
Sickly, remove him from a Kennel to a 
Palace, he is at the ſame Paſs; for he car- 
ries his Diſeaſe along with him. What 
can be Happier than That Condition both 
of Mind, and of Fortune, from which we 
cannot Fall ? What can be a greater Felli- 
City, than in a Covetous Deſigning Age,for 
a Man to live ſafe among Informers, and 
Thieves ? It puts a Poor Man into-the very 
Condition of Providence, that Gives All , 
without Reſerving Any thing to it Sell. 
How Happy is he that Oiwes nothing , 
but to himſelf, and only that, which he 


| can Eaſily Refuſe, or Eaſily Pay. I do not 


reckon Him Poor, that has bur a Little , 
but he is fo, that Coyets more ; It is a Fair 
; Degree 
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Degree of Plenty, to have whats Neceſ. 


- fary.” Whether had a Man better find $a. 
' enrity in Want, or Hunger in Plenty ? It 
not the Augmenting of our Fortunes , 
but the Abating of our Appetites, that 
makes us Rich. . Why may not a Man as 
well Contemn Riches in his Own Coffers, 
25-in Another Man's ? And rather Hear that 
they are His , than feel them to be fo ? 
Though it is a great matter not to be Cor- 
rupted, even. by having them under the 
fame Roof. He is the Greater Man thats 
Honeſtly Poor in the middle of Plenty, but 

- be; is the more ſecure,that is Free from the 
Temptation of that Plenty ; and has the 
kaſt Matter for another to Defign Upon. 
It is-no great buſineſs for a Poor Man to 

| Preach the Contempt of Riches, or for a 
Rich man to extol the Benefits of Poyerty 
becauſe we do not know how either the 
Qne;: or the Other would behave himſelf 
inthe Contrary Condition. The beſt Proof 
is,the doing of it by Choice,and not by Ne- 
cellity, for the Practice of Poverty in Jeſt, 
is a Preparation: toward the Bearing of it 
in Earneſt. But it is yet a Generous Diſ- 
poſition ſo to provide for the worſt of 
Fortunes, as what may be eaſily born : the 
Premeditation makes them not only Tole- 

rable ,, but Delightful to us ; for there's 

That in them, without which nothing can 

be: Comfortable, that is to fay , Security. 

If there were nothing elſe in Poverty, but 


the Certain Knowledge of our Friends, it 
k WCere. 
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were yet a moſt Deſfrable eoaes, whed | 
every Man leaves us but thoſe that love us. 
It is a ſhame to place the Happineſs of Life 
in Gold, and Silver, for which Bread'and 
Water is ſufficient ; Or at the Wort, Hunc 
ger puts an end to Hunger. For the Honor 
of Poverty, it was both the Foundation,and 
the Cauſe of the Roman Empire ; and'no Mats 
was ever yet ſo Poor, but he had enoughto 
carry him to his Journeys. End. {| 
ALE I defire is, that my Poverty: Þ' may 


crity is the not. be a burthen to my felf, or make nieiſs 
Beſt State to others, and That is the beſt State'of 
ef Fortune. Fortune ; that is* neither direQtly neceſi- 


tous , nor far from: it. A Mediocrity''of 
Fortune, with a Gentlenieſs/ of Mind,- will 
preſerve ns from Fear, or Envy'; which is 
a Deſirable: Condition, for no- Man wants 
power to do Miſchief. We'never conſider 
the Bleſſing of Covering nothing, and' the 
Glory of being full in our ſelves, withoile 
Depending upon Fortune. With Parci# 
mony, a Little is ſufficient, and without 
it, Nothing ;' whereas Frugality makes # 
Poor Matr Rich. If we loſe an Eſtate; 
we had better never have had it : He 
that has Leaft to Loſe, has Leaſt to Fear ; 
and thoſe are better fſatisfied-whom For- 
tune never favour'd, than thoſe whom ſhe 
has forſaken. That State: is moſt -Com- 
modious, that lies betwixt Poverty, and 
Plenty. Diogenes underſtood: this very: well, 
when he put himſelf into an Incapacity'of 
loſing any thing. That Courſe of _— 
mo 
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 -moſt Commodious, which is both ſafe and 
wholſome ; the Body is to be indulg'd no 
farther than for Health, and rather Morti- 
fd, than not kept in SubjeCtion to the 
Mind. It is neceſlary to provide againſt 
Hunger, Thirſt, znd Cold ; and'ſomewhat 
for a Covering to ſhelter us againſt other 
Inconveniences 3 but not a Pin matter whe- 
- ther it be of Turf, or of. Marble. A Man 
may lie as Warm, and as Dry, under a 
Thatch'd, as under a Gilded Roof, Let 
the Mind be Great, and Glorious, and all 
other things are Deſpicable in Compariſon. 
The Future is Uncertain; and I had rather 


beg of my ſelf not to deſire any thing, than of 
Fortune to beſtow 1t. | 
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CHAP. Il. 


Anger deſcrib'd;; Ir js againſt Natare,and 
only to be found in Men. {oO 


TT KK YE are here to Encounter. the 
A / moſt Outragious, Brutal, Dan- 
gerous, and Intractable of all 
Paſſions, the moſt Loathſome , 
- and  Unmannerly, Nay , the 
moſt ridiculous too ; and the ſubduing of 
this Monſter will do a great deal toward the 
Eſtabliſhent of Humane Peace. It is the 
Method of Phyſicians, to. begin with a De- 
ſcription of the Diſeaſe, before they meds 
dle with.the Cure, and I know not why this 
may. not do as well in the Diſtempers of the 
Mind, as in thoſe of the Body. je 
| Z 3 THE 
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Anger De- 
crib'd. 
What 7t is. 
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THE Storcks will have Anger to be, A aefire 
of Puniſhing another for ſome Injury done. A- 
gainft which it 1s ObjeCted, That we are ma- 
ny times, Angry with thoſe, that never did 
hurt us,butpoſlibly may,though the barm be 
not as yet done. Bur, I ſay,that they hurt us 
already in Concelt: and the very Purpoſe of 
it is an injury in Thought, before it breaks 
out into Act. It is oppoſed again, That if 
Anger were a Deſire of Puniſhing,Mean Peo- 
ple would not be angry with Great Ones, 
that are out of their Reach : For, no Man, 
can be ſaid to Deſire any thing, which he 
Judges impoflible to Compaſs. But,I anſwer 
to this ; That Arger is the Deſire, not the 
Power,and Faculty of Revenge : Neither is a- 
ny man ſo low,but that the greateſt Man a- 
live,.-may peradventure, lte at his Mercy. 
ARISTOTLE takes Anger to be, A deſire 
of paying ſorrow for ſorrow; and of Plaguing 
thoſe that have Plagued us.Itis argu'd againtt 
both, that Beaſts are Angry ; though neither 
provok?d by anyinjury,nor movdwith a de- 
fire of any bodies Grief,or Puniſhment.Nay, 
though they cauſe it, they do not,deſign or 
ſeek ir. Neither is Anger,(how unreaſonable 
ſoeverin it ſelf )found any where but in Rea- 
ſonable Creatures. It 1s true,that Beaſts have 
an Impulſe of Rage,and Fierceneſs ; as they 


are more affected alſo than Men,with ſome 


Pleaſures:But we may as well call them Lux- 
urious,and Ambitious,as Angry. Andyet they 
are not without certain Images of Humane 
Aﬀgctions, They have their I jkings, _ 
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their Loathings; but neither the Paſſions of 
Reaſonable Nature, nor their Vertues, nor 
their Vices. They are mov'd to fury by ſome 
objedts;they are quieted by others;they have 
their Terrors and their Diſappointments ; 
but, without Reflection : Andler them be ne- 


ver ſo much Irritated,or Afrighted,ſoſoon 


as ever the Occaſion is remoy'd, they fall to 
their Meat again, & lie down, and take their 
Reſt. Wiſdom, and Thovght are the Goods 
of the Mind ; whereof Brutes are wholly In- 
capable ; and,we are as unlike them within, 
as we are without : They have an odd Kind 
of Phancy,and they have a Voice too 3 but 
Inarticulate,and Confus'd, and Incapable of 
thoſe Variations which are Familiar to' us. 


ANGER is not only a Vice, but a Vice ;, ,. 
point blank againſt Nature,for it divides,in gainft Na- 
ſtead of Joining ; and, in ſome meaſure fru- ture. 


ſtrates the End of Providencein Humane So- 
clety. One Man was born to help another : 
Anger makes us deſtroy one another;the one 
Unites;the other Separates; the one is Bene- 
ficial to us;the other Miſchievous : the one 
Succours even Strangers;the other Deſtroys 
even the moſt Intimate Friends ; The one 
Ventures all to Save another , the other 
Ruins himſelf to Undo another. Nature is 
Bountiful z but Anger is Pernicious : For it 
is not Fear,but Mutual Love,that binds up 
Mankind; _ | 

THERE are ſome Motions that look like 
Anger,which cannot properly be call 'd ſo ; 


as the Paſſion of the People againſ{trheGlaa;- 
&YI ators 
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Anger. 
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ators, when they hang off,and will not dif: 
patch themſelves, ſo long as the Spectators 
would have them : There is ſomething in it 
of the humor of Children, that if they get a 
fall, willnever leave bawling,till the naughty 
Ground is beaten,and then all 1s well again 
They are Angry without any Cauſe,or Inju- 
ry ; they are deluded by an Imitation of 
ſtrokes,and pacify'dwithCounterfeit Tears, 
A Falſe, and a Childiſh Sorrow. is appeas'd 
withas falſe and as Childiſh a Revenge. They 
take it for a Contempt, if the Glaasators do 
not immediately caſt themſelves upon the 
Swords point. They look preſently about 
them from one to another,as who ſhouldſay, 
Do but ſee, my Maſters, how theſe Rogues. 
abuſe us. | 

' To deſcend to the particular Branches; 
and Varieties, would be unneceſlary, and 
endleſs. There is a Stubbon, a Vindictive, a 
Quarrelſome,a Violent,a Froward,a Sullen, 
a Moroſe kind of Anger ; And then we have 
this Variety in Complication too. One goes 
no further than words, Another proceedsim- 
mediately to blows, without a word ſpeak- 
ing ; a Third ſort breaks out into Curſing 
and Reproachful Language : And there are, 
that content themſelves with Chiding, and 
Complaining. There's a Conciliable An- 
ger,and there isan Implacable; but in what 
form,or degree ſoever it appears;all Anger 
withqut Exception, is vicious. T1 


CHAP, 


Chap. II. Of Avger. 
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CHAP. IL 
be Riſe of Anger. 


HE Queſtion will be here, Whether 
Anger takes its Rife from Impulſe,or 


Judgment? That is, Whether it be mov'd of 
its own accord,or as many other things are- 


from within us,and arife we know not how? 
The Clearing of this Point will lead ns to 
oreater Matters. 


"THE fr ft Motion of Avger,is,in truth, In- 7he 58 
voluntary; and only a kind of Menacing pre- —_— 
EF. 


paration towards it. The ſecord deliberates; 
2s who ſhould ſay, Thi Injury ſhould not paſs 
Tithout a Revenge;andthere itſtops.TheThird 
is Impotent ; and, Right or Wrong,reſolves 
upon Vengeance. The Firſ# Motion ts not to 
be avoided; nor Indeed the Second,any more 
than Yawning for Company : Cuftom, and 
Care may leſlen it, but Reaſon it ſelf cannot 
overcome it. The Third, as it Riſes upon 
Conſideration, it muſt fall fo too ; for, that 
Motion which proceeds with Judgment,may 
be taken away with Judgment. A Man thinks 
himſelf Injur'd, and hath a Mind to be re- 
 veng'd, but, for fome Reaſon, lets it reſt. 
This is not properly Anzer,bnt az 4ffeion 
_ over-ruPdby Reaſon: A kind of Propofaldif- 
approv'd. And, What are Reafon,and Aﬀe- 
ction ; but only Changes of the Mind for 


£4 the 
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the better,or for the worſe? Reaſon Delibe- - 
rates before it Judges; But, Anger paſles Sen. 
tence without Deliberation:Reaſon only at- 
tends the Matter in hand;but, Anger is ftart- 
led at every Accident/: It\paſſes the Bounds 
of Reaſon ; and carries it away with it. In 
ſhort; Anger is an Agitation of the Mind that 
proceeds to the Reſolution of a Revenge,the Mind 
aſſenting to it, There 1s no doubt but Anger 
is mov*dby the Species of an Injury,but whe- 
ther that Motion beVoluntary,or lnvolunta- 
ry,is the Point in debate ; though it ſeems 
manifeſt to me, that Arger does nothing, but 
where the mind goes along with it. For,firſt 
to take an Offence,and then to meditate a 
Revenge;and,after that, to lay both Propo- 
ſitions together, and ſay to my ſelf, This 1njus 
ry ought not to have been dones, but as the Caſe 
ſtands, T muſt do my ſelf right. This Diſcourſe 
can never proceed withoutthe Concurrence 
ofthe Will. The firſt Motion indeed is ſingle; 
but, all the Reſt is Deliberation,and Super- 
ſtructure: Theres ſomething underſtood, & 


 condemn'd ; an Indignation conceiv*d, and 


a Revenge propounded. . This can never be 
withaut the Agreement of the Mind to the 
Matter in deliberation. .The end of this 
Queſtion is,to know the Nature,angd Quali- 
ty of Anger. If it be bred in us,it will neyer 
yield to Reaſon,for all Invaluntary Motions 
are Inevitable, and Invincible : as a kind of 
Horror,and Shrugging upon the fprinkling 
of cold Water;the Hair ſtanding on endat ill 
News : Giddinels at the fight of a Precipice; 
' Bluſhing 
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Bluſhing at lewd Diſcourſe. In theſe Caſes, 


' Reaſon can do no good; but Anger may un- 
 doubtedly be overcome byCaution,andgood 


Counſel ; for,it is 4 voluntary YVice,and not of 


the Condition of thoſe Accidents that befal 
us as Frailties of our Humanity : Amongſt 


which muſt be reckon'd the firſt Motions of 


the Mind, after the Opinion of an Injury re- 
ceiv'd,which it is not in. the power of Hu- 
mane Nature to avoid: And this is it that af- 
fefts us upen the Stage, or in a Story.Can a- 
ny Man read the Death of Pompey,andnot be 
touch*d with any Indignation ? The ſound of 
3 Trumpet rouſes the Spirits,and provokes 
Courage. It makes a Man ſad to ſee the Ship- 
wrack even of an Enemy ; and we are much 
furpriz'd by fear in other caſes: All theſe Mo- 
tions.are not ſo much Aﬀections,as Preludes 
_ to them. The Claſhing of Arms; or;the Bea- 
ting of a Drum,excites a War-Houſe. Nay, 
a Song from Xenopbantes would make Alex- 


ander take his Sword in his hand.In all theſe 


Caſes,the Mind rather ſuffers than aCts; and 
therefore it is not an Aﬀection, to be Movd 
but zo give way ta that Motion,and to follow 
willinglywhat was ſtarted by Chance. Theſe 
are not AﬀecCtions, but _ of the Bo- 
dy. The braveſt Man inthe World may look 
pale when he puts on his Armour; his knees 
tnock,and his heart work before the Battel 
1s join'd, but, theſe are only Motions: whereas 
Anger 1s an Excurſion,and propoſes Revenge 
or Puniſhment, which cannot be without the 
Mind. As Fear flies,ſo Anger Aſfaults ; and, 
It 
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it is not poſſible to reſolveeither upon Vio- 
tence,or Caution, without the Concurrence 
of the Will. | 


f c— 


CHAP. IL 
An ger may be ſuppreſsd. 


\ hl 1s an idle thing to pretend, that we 
cannot Govern our Azger; for, fome 
things that we do, are much harder than o- 
thers that we ought to do; the wildeſt Af- 
fections may be tam'd by Diſcipline, and 
there is hardly any thing whichtheMind will 
do, bnt1t may do. There needs no more Ar- 
gunment in this Caſe, than the Inſtances of 
ſeveral Perſans, both Powerful and Impati- 
ent, that have gotten the Abfolute Maſtery 
of themſelves in this point. | 
TFRASIPPUS in his Drink fell fontup- 
on the Cruelties of Piſetratus ; who, when he 
was urg'd by ſeveral about him to make an 
Example of him, return'd this Anſwer,Why 
ſhould I be Angry with a Man that ſtumbles np- 
on me blindfold ? In effe,moſt of our Quar- 
rels are of our own making, either by ml- 
itaxe,or by Aggravation. Anger comes ſome- 
times upon us,but we go oftner to it ; and 
inſtead of Rejecting ir, we Call it. 
AUGUSTUS was a great Maſter of his 


ze{s of Au- Paſſion: for Timagenes an Hiſtorian,wrote ſe- 


paſtus, 


veral bitter things againſt his Perfon,and bis 
Fanuly ; 


| Chap. III: Of Anger. 


plauſibly enough,as Pieces of raſh Wit com- 
monly do.Ceſar advis'd him ſeveral times to 
forbear,and when that would not do, forbad 
him his Roof. After this, Aſiius Pollio gave 
him entertainment ; and,he was ſo well be- 
loy'd in the City,that every Mans Houſe was 
open to him. Thoſe things that he had writ- 
ten-in the honour of Augnſtzs,he recited,and 
burnt;& publickly profeſs'd himſelf Cefar's 


Enemy : Auguſt us,for all this,never fell oat- 


with any Man that receiv'd him;only once he 
told Polko,that he had taken a Sake into his 
Boſom : And,as Polkho was about to-excuſe 
himſelf. Vo,(ſays Ceſar, interrupting him) 
make your beſt of him;and,offering to caſt him 
off at that very moment, if Ce/ar Þpleas'd : 
Do you think (ſays Ceſar) that I will ever con- 
tribute to the Parting of you, that made you 
Friends ? for Pollio was angry with him be- 
fore,and only entertain'd him now, becauſe 
Ceſar had diſcarded him. 

THE Moderationof Aztigonus was remar- 
| kable;ſome of his Soldiers were railingat him 
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Family 3 which paſs'd among the People 


The Mode- 
ration of 


one night,where there was butaHangingbe- a ntigonus. 


twixt them : Antigonus over-heird them,and 
putting it gently aſide ; Solaters, ſays he , 
ftand a littlefarther off, for fear the King ſhould 
bear you. And we are to conſider, not only 
iolentExamples,but moderate,where there 
wanted neitherCauſeofdiſpleaſure,nor pow- 
er of Revenge : As in the Caſe of Anrigonus, 
who the ſame night hearing his SoldiersCur- 
ing him for bringing them into ſo me; 5 

| | « 
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he went to them, and, without telling them 
who he was, help'd them out of it. Now, 
ſays he, you may be allowd to Curſe him that 
browght you into the Mire, provided you Bleſs 
bim that rook_you out of it. 

@Predami. 1T Was a notable Story, that of Yeadius 
nat Fear Pallio, upon his Inviting of Au7uſtus to Sup- 
Maſters per. One of his Boys happen'd to break a 
Anger. Glaſs; and his Maſter, in a Rage,comman- 
ded him to be thrown into a Pond to feed his 
Lampreys. This Action of his might be ta- 
ken for Luxury,though,in truth,it was Cru-. 

elty. The Boy was ſeiz'd, but brake looſe, 

and threw himſelf at Ar9uftus his feet,only 
defiring that he might not die that Death ! 

Ceſar in abhorrence of the Barbarity, pre- 
ſently order'd all the reſt of the Glaſles to | 
be broken ; the Boy to be releas*d,and the 
Pond to be filPd up, that there might be no 
farther Occaſion for an Inhumanity of that | 
Nature. This was an Authority well em- 
ploy'd.Shall the breaking ofaglaſs coſtaman 
his Life ? Nothing but a predominant fear 
could ever have maſter'd this Cholerick, and 
Sanguinary diſpoſition. This Man deſery'd 
todiea Thouſand Deaths, either for eating 
Humane Fleſh at Second hand, in his Lam- 
preys, or for keeping of his Fiſh ta be ſo fed.. 
IT is written of Prexaſpes (a Favourite of 
Cambyfes's)who was ſo much given toWine, 
that he took the Freedom to tell his Princeof 
his hard Drinking,and to lay before him the 
Scandal,and the Inconvenience of his Excel- 

ies ; and how that in thoſe ns 22 

A 
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| had not the Command of himelf. Now (ſays 
Cambyſes )to ſhew you your miſtake 5 you ſhall 
ſee me drink deeper than ever I did,and yet keep 
the uſe of my Eyes,and of my Hands, as well 
as if I were ſober. Upon this, he drank to a 
higherpitch than ordinary,and order'dPrex- 
aſpes his Son to go out,and ſtand on the other 
fide of the Threſhold,with his4eft arm over 
his Head ; And (ſays he) If 1 have a good 
aimhave at the heart of him.He ſhot, and up- 


on cutting up theYoung Man,they found-in- 


deed that the Arrow had ſtruck him through 
the middle of the heart. What do you think. 
nw(ſays Cambyſes)1s my hand ſteady, or no ? 
Apollo himſelf, ſays Prexafpes,could not have 
out-done It. It may be a Queſtion now,which 
was the greater Implety, the Murther it ſelf, 
or the Commendation of it : for him to take 
the heart of his Son, while it was yet reaking, 
and Panting under the Wound, for an Occa- 
lion of Flattery ; Why was there not another 
Experiment made upon the Father, totry if 
Cambyſes could not haveyet mended hisfhot? 
Thiswas a moſt unmanly Violation ofHoſpi- 
tality, but he Approbation of the FaCt was 
ſtill worſe than the Crime it ſelf. This Ex- 
ample of-Prexaſpes proves ſufficiently that a 
Man may repreſs his Anger;for he returnd 
not one 1]] word ; no not ſ{o much as a Com- 
Plaint ; but he paid dear for his good Coun- 
fel. He had been wiſer perhaps,if he had let 
- the King alone in his Cups,for he had better 
have drunk Wine than Blood. ?Tis a dan- 
gerous Office to give Good Adyice to In- 
temperate Princes, ANOQ- 
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34* | | 
An Inftance ANOTHERinſtance of Anger ſuppreſgq 


we have in Harpagus, who was commanded 
to expoſe Cyrus upon a Mountain, but the 
Child was preſerv'd ; which when Aſtyages 
came afterward to underſtand, he invited 
Harpagus to a Diſh of Meat;and when he had 
eaten his fill, he told him it was a plece of his 
Son, and ask'd him how he lik'd the ſeaſo- 
ning. Whatever pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays 
Harpagus, mult pleaſe me ; and he made no 
more word's ow't.It is moſt Certain that we 
might govern our Anger if we would ; for 
the ſame thing that Galls us at home,gives 
us 80 offence at all abroad, and what's the 
Reaſon of it,but that we are Patient in one 
Place,.and Froward in the other ? 

IT was a ſtrong Provocation,that which 
was given to Philip of Macedon,the Father of 
Alexander: The Athenians ſent their Ambaſ: 
ſadors to him,and they were receiv'd with 
this Complement. Tell me Gentlemen, ſays 
Philip,What ss there that I can do to oblige the 
Athenians? Demochares,one of the Ambaſlla- 
dors,told him, That they would take it fora 
great Obligation if he would be pleagd to 
hang himſelf. This Inſolence gave an Indig- 
nation to the By-ſtanders, but Philip bad 
them not to meddle with him, but een to let 
that toul-mouth'd Fellow go as he came. 
And,for you., the reſt of the Ambaſſadors,;lays 
he, Pray'e tell the Athenians, that it i worſe 
to ſpeak ſuch things, than to hear, and forgive 
them. This Wonderful Patience under Con- 
tumelies was a great means of Philip's Secu- 
rity. - CHAP. 


E Chap. IV. Of Anger: 
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CHAP. Iv. 
t is 4 ſhort madneſs, and a deformed F ice. 


' TE was much in the right whoever it was 
Z that firſt call'd Anger,a ſhort Adadneſs; 
for they have both of them the ſame Symp- 
tomes 3 and there is ſo wenderful a reſem- 
blance betwixt the Tranſports of Choler,and 
thoſe of Phrenſie, that ?tis a hard matter to 
know the One from the Other. A Bold, 
Fierce,and Threatning Countenance,as pate 
as Aſhes, and in the ſame moment as red as 
Blood ; a Glaring Eye; a Wrinkled Brow, 
Violent. Motions, the Hands Reſtleſs, and 
perpetually in Action, Wringing,and Mena- 
cing,Snapping of the Joints, Stamping with 
the Feet, the Hair Staring, Trembling Lips, 
a Forc'd, and Squeaking Voice ; the Speech 
Falſe,and Broken,Deep,and Frequent Sighs, 
and Ghoſtly Looks;the Veins ſwell,;the Heart 
pants,the Knees knock, with a hundred diſ- 
mal Accidents that are Common to both Di- 


| Nempers. Neither is Anger a bare Reſem- 


blance only of Madneſs,but many times an 
Irrevocable tranſition in the thing it ſelf. 
How many perſons have we known,read,and 
heard of, that have loſt their Wits in a Paſſi- 
on,and never came to themſelves again?It is 
therefore to be avoided, not only for Mode- 
ration 
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ration ſake, but alſo for Health. Now if the | 
outward appearance of Anger be fo foul, 
and hideous, How deformed muſt that miſe. 
rable Mind be that is haraſs'd with it ? for - 
it leaves no place either for Counſel, or 
Friendſhip, Honeſty,or Good Manners ; No 
place either for the Exerciſe of Reaſon, or 
for. the Offices of Life: If I were to deſcribe 
it, I would draw a Tiger bath'd in Blood; 
ſharp ſer, and ready to take a teap at his 
Prey - or dreſs it up as the Poets repreſent 
the Furies,with Whips,Snakes, and Flames: 
It ſhould be Sour, Livid, full of Scars, and 
wallowing in Gore, Raging Up,and Down, 
Deſtroying, Grinning, Bellowing,and Pur- - 
ſuing ; Sick of all other things,and moſt of 
all of it ſelf. It turns Beauty into Deformity. 
and the Calmeſt Counſels into Fierceneſ ; 
It diſorders our very Garments,and fills the 
Mind with Horror. How abbminable is it 
in the Soul then,when it appears fo hideous 
even through the Bones, the Skin, and fo 
many Impediments ? Is not he a Mad-man 
that has loſt the Government of himſelf , 
and is toſs'd hither and thither by his Futy, 
as by a Tempeſt ? The Executioner of his 
own Revenge,both with his heart and hand; 
and the Murtherer of his neareſt Friends ! 
The ſmalleſt matter moves it,and makes us 
Inſociable, and Inacceſſible. It daes all things 
by Violence, as well upan it ſelf, as others, 
and it 1s,in ſhort, ths Maſter of all Paſſions. 


THERE 


"3 Chap. IV. | Of Anger. * . 
THERE is not any Creature ſo s Ter- g 4/ Crea- 
rible, and Dangerous by Nature, but it be- #7 are 
comes fiercer by: Anger. Not.that Beaſts 7;,,;zj þy 


| have humane AﬀeCtions, but certain Impul- Angry. 


ſezthey have which'come very near them. 
The Boar foams, champs, and whets his 
Tusks ; the Bull toſles his horns in the Air, 
Bounds, and tears up the Ground with his 
Feet. The Lyon Rores, and Swinges him- 
ſelf with his Tail ;' the Serpent Swells, and 
there is a Ghaſtly kind of fellneſs in the A- 
ſpe&t'of a Mad Dog. How great a Wicked- 
neſs is it now to Indulge a Violence, that 
does not only turn a Man into a Beaſt, bur 
niakes even the moſt outrageous : of Beaſts 
themſelves to be more Dreadful, and Miſ-. 


_ chievous ! A-vice that carries: along with 


it neither Pleaſure, nor Profit, neither Ho-, 
ner,” nor Security, but on' the Contrary, 


deſtroys us- to all: the Comfortable, and: 


Glorious Purpoſes of our Reaſonable Being. 
Some there are, that will have the: Root of 
it to be Greatneſs 'of Mind; And why may 
wenot as well entitle por renp's to Courage, 
whereas the one is Proud, the Other Brave; 
the One is: Gracious, and Gentle, the O« 
ther Rude,and Furious ? at the ſame rate, 
We may aſcribe Magnanimity to Avarice , 
Luxory and Ambition, which are all but 
Splendid Impotences, without Meaſure,and 
without Foundation. There is nothing 
Great, but what is Vertuous, nor -indeed 
truly Great, but what is* alſo Compog'd , 
and Quiet, Anger, alaſs! is but a Wild, 

Aa . Impe- 
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Impetuous Blaft, an Empty Tumor , 'the 
very Infirmity of Women, and Children; 
a Brawling;Clamorous Evil : And the more 


Noiſe, the 'teſs Courage;as we find it coam- 


monly, thzt the Boldeſt 'Tongues have the 
Fainteſt Hearts. - = ; | 


CHAP. V. 
Anger is neither Warrantable, nor Uſeful. 


'N the firſt place, 'Angeriis as Vawarnan- 
: cable, as-it is Unju$: For it falls-many 
times upon! the-wrong: perſon;and diſchar- 
ges it ſelf upon the '1rinocent, inftead of 
the Guilty.: beſide the. difproportion- of 
making the moſt trivial. Offences to be Ga- 
pital, and-puniſhing an:Inconitferate Word 
Perhaps with Torments, Fetters,-Infamy; 
or Death: : It allows -a:Man neither 'T ime; 
nor Means-for Defencezbut Judges a Caufe 
without Hearing. it, and admits of no-Me- 
diation. 1t:fliesin the face of Truth itſelf, 
if it be of 'the Adverſe Party'; and turns 
Obſtinacy in an Error, into an Argument 
of Juſtice. It does Every thing with Agl- 
tation, and Tumulr : Whereas Reaſon;and 
Equity, can deſtroy whole:Families,if there 
be Occafion fort,even to:the extingutſhing 
of their Names, and Memories, without 
any Indecency, either of. Countenance, or 
Action, 2::- . elvy | 

S E- 
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SECONDLY, It is Inſaciable to.the 
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2 þj point;for it ſpares neither Friend, a Anger is 


as 7 


Humane Nature into a perpetual State of 
War. It diſſolves the Bond of Mutual So- 
ciety, inſomuch that our very Compani- 
ons, and Relations, dare not come near us z 
it renders us unfit for the Ordinary Offices 

of Life, for we can. neither govern our 
Tangyues,our Hands, nor any part of our 
Body. It tramples upon the Laws of Hoſ- 
pitality, and af Nations, leaves every Man 
to he his, own Carver, and all things Pub- 
lick, and. Private , Sacred, and Profane, 
ſuffer Violence. # 


. 


nor. Foe ; but tears all to pieces, and caſts nſocable. 


THIRDLY, It is to no purpoſe. Þ *Tisb i is Un. 
8 ſad thing, we cry, to put up theſe Injuries, fable. 


and we are not able to bear them ;, as if any 
Man that can bear Anger, could not bear 
n Injury, which is much more ſupportable. 
ow?ll 1ay, that Anger does ſome good yet, 
tor it keeps People in Awe, and ſecures a 
Man from Contempt ; neyer conſidering , 
that it is more dangerons to be fear'd, than 
deſpis?d. . Suppoſe that an Angry Man 
could do as much as he threatens ; the 
more : Terrible, he is {till the more odious : 
and on the other ſide, if he wants Power, 
he is the more deſpicable for his Anger 3 
tor there is nothing more wretched than a 
Cholerick Huff, that makes a Noiſe, and 
no body cares for't. If Anger ſhould be 
Valuable becauſe Men are afraid of it; Why 
not an Adder, a Toad, or a Scorpion as 
ES well 3 
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well ? It makes us lead the Life of Gladia- 
tors ; we Live, and we Fight together. We 
hate the Happy, deſpite the Miſerable,en- 
Vy our Sup2riors, inſalt vpon our Inferj- 
ors, and there is nothing in the .World 
which we will not do, either for Pleaſure, 
or profit. To be Angry at Offenders, is 
to make our ſelves the Common Enemies of 
Mankind, which is both weak, and wic- 
ked; and we may as well be Angry - that 
our % ; liiſtles do, not bring forth Apples; 
or that every Pebble in our Grounds is not 
an Oriental Pearl. If we are Angry both 
with Young Men, and with Old, becauſe 
. they do offend ? Why not with Infants too, 
becauſe they wil offend? It is Laudable to 
" rejoice for any thing that is Well done ; 
but, to be tranſported for another Man's 
doing {, is narrow, and ſordid. Nor 1s 
it for the dignity of Vertue to be either 
Angry,or Sad. Itj is with a Tainted Mind 
as with an Ulcer, not only the Touch, but 
the very offer at it* makes us ſhrink, and | 
Complain; when we come once to be Car- 
ry'd off from our Poize, we are loſt. In 
the "Choice of a Sword, we take care that 
It be wieldy, and well mounted; and it 
concerns us as much to be wary of enpaging 
in the Excefles of Ungovernable Paſſions. 
Ir is .not_ the ſpeed of a Horſe altogether 
"thar pleaſes us, unleſs we. find that he can 
Stop, and: turn at Pleaſure. *Tis a fign 
of Weakneſs, and a kind of Stumbling, for 
A Man to Run, when he Intends W ik, 
"8 
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Walk ;. and it behoves us to have the ſame 
Command of our Minds that we have of our 
Bodies. Beſide that, the greateſt Puniſh- 
ment of an Injury. is the Conſcience, of ha- 
ving done it; and no Man ſuffers more , 
than he that is turn'd over to the Pain of a 
Repentance. How much better 1s it to 
Compoſe Injuries, than to Revenge them ? 
For it does not only ſpend time, but the 
Revenge of one Injury expoles us to more. 
In fine, as it is unreaſonable to be Angry 
at a Crime,t is as fooliſh to be Angry with- 
out one. 

BUT, © May not an honeſt Man then be al- 
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C And in no 


low'd to be Angry at the Murther of his Fa- Cafe Allow- 


ther, or the Raviſhing of his Sifter, or Daugh- able. 


ter, before his Face ? No, not at all; I will 
defend my Parents,and I will repay the In- 
Aries that are done them ; but it 1s my Pie- 
ty, and not my Anger thit moves me to 1t. 
I will do my Duty without Fear,or confu- 
fon ; I will not Rage,I will not Weep ; but 
diſcharge the Office of a good Man, with- 
out forfeiting the dignity of a Man. If my 
Father be aſſaulted,1'1l endeavour to reſcue: 
him; If he be kill'd, P11 do right to his 
Memory ; and all This, not in any tranſ- 
port of Paſſion ; but in Honor, and Con- 
{cience. Neither is there any necd of An- 
ger where Reaſon does the ſame thing, A 
Man may be Temperarte,and- yet Vigorous, 
and raiſe his Mind according to the Occa- 
lion, more or leſs, as a Stone is thrown ac- 
cording to the Diſcretion, and Intent of 
Aa 3 the 
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the Caſter. How outrageous have I ſeen 
ſome People for the'Lofs of a Monkey, of a 
Spaniel ; and where it not a ſhame to have 
the ſame ſenſe for a Friend that we have 
for a Puppy ; and to cry like Children, as 
Much for a Bauble as for the Ruine of our 
Country ? This is not an effect of Reaſor, 
but of Infirmity. For a Man indeed to ex- 
poſe his Perſon for his Prince, his Parents, 
or his Friends, out of a ſenſe of Honeſty, 


And a Judgment of Duty, it is without diſ- 


pute, a worthy, and a Glorious Action ; 
but it muſt be done then with Sobriety, 
Calmneſs, and Reſolution. It is high time 
to convince the World of the Indignity, 
and uſeleſneſs of this Paſſion, when it has 
the Authority, and Recommendation of 
no leſs than Ar:iftorle himſelf, as an Aﬀecti- 
on very much conducing to all Heroick 
Actions that require Heat, and Vigour : 
Now, to ſhew on the other fide, that it rs 
not in any: Caſe Profitable, we ſhall lay o- 
pen the Obſtinate, and Unbridled Madneſs 
of it : A Wickednelſs, ineither- ſenſible of 
Infamy,- nor'of Glory ; withont either Mo- 
deſty, or Fear ;; and if it paſſes once from 
Anger into a harden'd Hatred, it is Ipcu- 
rable. - It is either ſtronger than' Reaſon, 
Or it. 1s. weaker. -. If ſtronger, there 1s no 
contending with it ; if weaker, Reaſon will 
do the buſineſs without it. 'Some will have 
it that. an Angry Man is Gaod-Natur'd, and 
Sincere, whereas in truth, he only lays him- 
{e]f open aut of heedleſneſs, and want of 
Ig ws Tn Caution. 
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Caution. -If it were'in it ſelf Good, the 


more of it the better ; but in this Caſe the - 
more,the worſe z and a Wiſe Marr does his ' 
daty without the Aid of any thing that is 


'M. *Tis objefted by ſome, that thoſe are 
the molt, Generous Creatures, which . are 
the moſt prone to Anger. But firſt Reaſor 
in Mar, is Impetus in Feaſts, Secondly 
without Diſcipline, it runs into Audaciouſ- 
neſs, and Temerity ; over and above that 
the ſame rhing does not help all. If Anger 
helps the Lyon, *'Tis Fear that ſaves .the 
Stag, Swiftneſs the Hawk, and Flight the 
Pigeon ; but Man has God for his Example 
(who is never Angry) and not the Crea- 
ares, And yet it is not amiſs ſometimes 
to counterfeit Anger ; as upon the Stage : 
Nay upon the Bench, and in the Pulpit, 
where the Imitation of it is more effeCtual, 
than the thing it ſelf. But jt 1s a great er- 
ror, to take this Paſſion either for a Com- 
panion, or for an Aſſiſtant to Vertne ; that 
makes a man incapable of all thoſe Neceſ- 
| fary Counſels, by which Vertue is to go- 
yern her ſelf. Thoſe are falſe, and Inau- 
ſpicious Powers, and Deſtructive of theme 


ſelves, which ariſe only from the Acceſſion, - 


and Ferver of a Diſeaſe. Reaſon Judges 
according td right ; Anger will have every 
thing ſeem” right whatever it does ; and 
when it has once pitcht upon a Miſtake , 
It Is never to be convinc'd ; but prefers a 
Pertinacy even. in the greateſt Evil, before 
the moſt neceſſary Repentance, © * 
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SOME People are of Opinian, that An» 
4 It «more ger, 4 Enflames, and Animates the Soldier ; 
miſchiev09 that-it is a Spur to bold, and arduous Un. 


in Warthan . . 
"Pee, Aertakings, and that it were better to Mo- 


derate, than wholly to ſuppreſs it, for fear 
of diſſolving the Spirit, and force of the 
Mind. To this I anſwer, That Vertue does 
not need the help of Vice, but where there 
is any Ardor of Mind Neceſlary, we may 
rouze our ſelves, and be more or leſs brisk, 
and vigorous, as there is occaſion : But all 
withaut Anger ſtill. *Tis a miſtake to ſay, 
that we may make uſe of Anger as a Com- 
mon Soldier, but not as. a Commander ; 
for if it hears Reaſon, and follows Orders, 
it is not properly Anger ; and if it does 
Not, it 1s Contumacious , and Mutinous. 
By this Argument a Man mult be Angry 
to be Valiant ; Covetous to be Indultri- 
ous 3 Timorous to be ſafe, which makes 
our Reaſon confederate with our Aﬀecti- 
ons. And *tis all one whether Paſſion be 
Inconſiderate without Reaſon, or Reaſon 
IneffeCtual without Paſſion ; Since the one 
cannot be without the other. ?Tis true, 
the leſs the Paſſion, the leſs is the Miſchief; 
for a little Paſſion is the ſmaller Evil. Nay 
ſo far is it from being of Uſe, or Advantage 
In the Field,that 'tis the place of all others 
where ?tis the moſt dangerous : for the A- 
Ctions of War are to be managed with Or- 
der, and Caution, not Precipitation and 
Phancy : Whereas Anger is heedleſs, and 
heady, and the Vertne only of Barbarous 
FOEg TS: Nations, 
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Nations, which, though their Bodies were. 


much ſtronger, and more harden'd, were 
fill worſted by the Moderation, and Diſci- 
pline of the Romans. There is not upon 
the Face of the Earth, a Bolder, or a more 
Indefatigable Nation than the Germans ; 
not a Braver upon a Charge, nor a Hardier 
againſt Colds, and Heats ; their only De- 
light, and Exerciſe, 1s in Arms, to the Ur- 
ter neglect of all things elſe : and yet upon 
the Encounter, they are broken and de- 
ſtroy'd through their own Undiſciplin'd 
Temerity, even by the moſt effeminate of 
Men. The Huntſman 1s not Angry with 
the wild Boar, when he either purſues, or 
receives him ; a good Sword-man watches 
his Opportunity, and keeps himſelf upon 
his Guard, whereas Paſſion lays'a Man 0- 
pen : nay, it is one of the Prime Leſſons in 
a Fencing-School, to learn not to be An- 
ry. If Fabius had been Cholerick, Rome 

2d been loft: and before he conquered Harn- 

vibal, he overcame Himſelf. 1f Scipio had 
been Argry,he would never have left Han- 
nibal, and his Army, (who were the proper 
Objetts of his Diſpleaſure ) to carry the 
War into Africk, and ſo compaſs his End 
by a more temperate way. Nay, he was 
ſo ſlow, that it was charg'd upon him for 
want of Mettle, and Reſolution. And what 
did the Orher Scipio ? ( Africanus 1 mean ) 
how much time did he ſpend before Naman- 
tra, to the Common Grief both of his Coun- 
Iry, and Himſelf, though he reduc'd it, at 
| laſt, 
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laff, by ſo miſerable'a Famine, that the In-. 
-habitants laid violent. hands npon them. 
ſelves, and left neither Man, Woman, nor 
Child, to ſurvive the ruines of it. If An- 

er makes a Man fight better; ſo does 
Wine, Phrenſy, nay and Fear it felf ; For 
the greateſt Coward in deſpafr does the 
greateſt Wonders. No man is Courageous 
in his Anger, that was not ſo without it. 
But put the Caſe that Anger, by Accident, 
may have done ſome good, and ſo have Fe- 
vers remov'd ſome diſtempers ; but 1t is an 
Odious kind of Remedy, that makes us ins 
debted to a Diſeaſe for a Cure. How ma- 
ny Men have been preſerv'd by Poiſon ; by 
a Fall from a Precipice ; by a Shipwrack ; 
by a Tempeſt ? Does it therefore follow, 
that we are to recommend the Practice of 


_ theſeExperiments? | + - 


e He that's 


BUT, in Caſe of an Exemplary, and © Pro- 


Angry at ſtitute Diſſolution of Manners, when Clodins 
Publich fhall be preferr'd, and Cicero rejefted ; when 
Wickeaneſs, 
vall never 
be at Peace, 


Loyalty ſhall be broken upon the Wheel, and 
Treaſon fit Triumphant upon the Bench ; Is 
not this a Subject to move the Choler of any 
Vertuous Man ? No, by no means, Vertue 
will never allow of the Correcting of one 
Vice by another ; or that Anger, which 
is the Greater Crime of the two, ſhould 
preſume to puniſh the leſs. -It is the Na- 
tural Property of Vertue to make a Man 
Serene, and Cheerful z and it is not for the 
Dignity of a Philoſopher, to be Tranſpor- 


ted either with Grief, or Anger : And then 
| the 
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the End'of Anger is Sorrow, the conſtant 
effect of diſappointment, and Repentance. 
'But, to my purpoſe. . If a Man ſhould be 
Angry,at Wickedneſs , the Greater the 
Wickedneſs is, the Greater muſt be his 
Anger : And fo long as there is Wicked- 
neſs in the World, he muſt never be pleas'd. 
Which makes his Quiet dependent upon 
the Humor, or Manners of Others. There 

ſſes not a day over our heads, but he that 
is Cholerick, ſhall have ſome Cauſe , or 
other of difpleaſure, either from Men, Ac- 
cidents , 'or Buſineſs. He ſhall never ſtir 
out of his-houſe, but he ſhall meet with 
Criminals of all ſorts ; Prodigal, Impu- 
dent, Covetous, Perfidious, Contentious ; 
Children perfecuting their Parents ; Pa- 
rents curſing their Children'z the Innocent 
accuſed,the Delinquent, acquitted, and the 
Judge practiſing that in his Chamber,which 
he condemns upon the Bench : In fine , 
-where-ever there are Men, there are Faults, 
and upon theſe Terms,' Socrates himſelf 
ſhould neyer bring the ſame  Countenance 
oy again , that he carry'd out with 
A755 
- *IF Anger were Sufferable in any Caſe, 
it might be allow'd againſt an Incorrigible 
Criminal,uvnder the hand 'of f Juſtice : But 
Puniſhment js not matter of Anger , but f 7#/ice 7» 
of Cantion. * The Law is: without Paſſion , _— _ 
and ſtrikes Malefaftors as we do Serpents, Ee 
and Venomous Creatures, for fear of grea- 
ter Miſchief. It is not for the dignity ofa 
kl, ; | | Judge, 


vb: 
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Judge, when he cames to pronounce the 
fatal Sentence, to expreſs any Motions of 
Anger in his Looks, Words, or Geſtures: 
For he condemns the Vice, not the Man ; 
and looks upon the Wickedneſs without 
Anger, ?s he does upon the Proſperity of 


Wicked Men without Envy. But though 


he be not Angry, I would have him a little 
movd, in point of Humanny ; but' yet 
without any Offence either to his Place,or 
Wiſdom. Our Paſſions vary, but Reaſon 
is equal ; andit were a great Folly for that 
which is Stable, - Faithful, and Sound, to 
repair for Succour to that which 1s Uncer- 
tain, Falſe, and. Diſtemper'd. If the Of- 
fender be Incurable, take hum out of the 
World, that-if he will not be good, he may 
ceaſe to be Evil ; but this muſt be without 
Anger too. Does any Man hate an Arm, 
or'a Leg, when he- cuts ir off ; or reckon 
That a Paſſion, which 1s only a Miſerable 
Cure ? We knock mad Dogs on the head, 
and remove Scabbed Sheep out of the Fold ; 
and this is not Anger ſtill, but Reaſon to 
{eparate the Sick from the Sound. Juſtice 
cannot be Angry ; nor is there any need of 
an Angry Magiſtrate, for the Puniſhment 
of Fooliſh, and Wicked Men. The Power 
of Life and Death, muſt not be manag'd 


. with Paſſion. We give a Horſe the Spur, 


that 1s reſtiff , or jadiſh, and tries to caſt 
his Rider. But, this is without Anger toq, 
and only.to take down his Stomach, and 


- bring him, by Correction, to Qbedience. 


of | © 
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*T1S true, that Correction is Neceſlary, 

s. yet within Reaſon, and Bounds, for it g coyrefim 
does not Hurt, but Profit us under an Ap-is neceſſary, 
pearance of Harm. 1Il Diſpoſitions in the #*t within 
Mind are to be dealt with as thoſe in the 5%" 
Body;;z The Phyſician firſt tries Purging, 
and Abſtinence ; if This will nor do, he 

roceeds to Bleeding, nay to-Diſmembring 
rather than fail; for there's.no Operation 
too ſevere that ends in Health, The-Pub- 
_ lick Magiſtrate begins with Perſwaſion,and 
his buſineſs is,- to beget a Deteſtation for 
Vice, and a veneration for: Vertue : From 
Thence if need be,he Advances to Admoni- 
tion; and Reproach, and then to Puniſh- 
ments 3 but Moderate, and . Revocable, un- 
kf'the Wickedneſs be incurable, and then 
the Puniſhment : muſt be ſo: too. / There's 
only This Difference, the Phyſician, when 
hecannot ſave his Patient's Life,endeavours 
to make his Death Eafie ; but the Magi- 
ſtrate Aggravates the Death of the Crimi- 
nal, with Infamy, and Diſgrace : not as 
Delighting in the ſeverity of it .Cfor no 
Good Man can be ſo Barbarous) but for 
Example, and to the end that they that 
will do no good Living,may do ſome Dead. 
The end of all CorreCftion, is either the 
Amendment of Wicked Men, or to prevent 
the Influence of Il] Example : For men are 
Puniſh'd with a Reſpect to the Future, not 
to expiate Offences Committed, but for 

ear of worſe to come. Publick Offenders 
muſt be publickly Executed, that their Pu- 
niſhment 
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niſhment may be a Terror to Others ; but 
ſtill all this while, the Pawer of Life and 
Death muſt 'not be Manag'd with Paſſion. 
The Medicine, in the mean time mult he 
ſuited to the Diſeaſe : Infamy cures One ;' 
Pain Another ; Exile cures a Third ; Beg- 
gary, a Fourth ; bur there are ſome that 
are only to be. 'Cur'd by the Gibbet. 1 
would be no more Angry with a Thief;or 
a Traitor, than-l am Angry with my Self 
when I open a Vein. All Puniſhment 1s but 
a Moral, or a Civil Remedy. I do not do 
any thing that'is very Ul ; bat yet I Tranſ- 
greſs Often. Try me firit with a Priyate 
Reprehenſion.; and then .with a Publick ; 
If That will not ſerve, ſee what Baniſhment 
will do ; If not That neither,load me with 
Chains, lay me-in Priſon: : ;But if I ſhould 
prove Wicked even for Wickedneſsſake,and 
leave no Hope of Reclaimirig me, it-would 
be a kind of Mercy to deſtroy me. Vice 4s 
Incorporated with me ; and there's no:Re- 
medy, but the taking of Both away nog 

ther ; but ſtill, without _ | 
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CHAP. VI 


Anger in General, with the Danger, and | 
Effefts of it. 


T"HERE is no Surer Argument of a 
L Great Mind, than npt to be.tranſ- 
ported to, Anger by any Accident .: The 
Clouds, ,and the Tempeſts are form'd be- 
low, but, all .e Love .is. Quiet, and Serene.: 
which -is:the Emblem, of a brave Man, that 
ſuppreſles all Provocations, and lives with- 
in himſelf, Modeſt, Venerable, and Cam- 
pos'd :. Whereas Anger-is a Turbulent hu- 
mor, which at firſt-daſh caſts off all ſhame, 
without any regard to,Order, Meaſure,or 
good /Manners ; travſporting a Man, into 
Misbecoming Violences, with his Tongue, 
tis Hands, and -.every part of his Body. 
And whoever conſiders. the Foulneſs, and 
the Brutality of this . Vice, muſt acknow- 
ledge, that there is no ſuch Monſter, in Na- 
ture,-2s one. Man raging againſt another, 
and laboring to fink that, which can never 
bedrown*d,but with himſelf for Company. 
It renders. us incapable,cither of Diſcourſe, 
or-of other. common '-Duties. 1t is of all 
Paſſions the moſt Powerful : for it makes a 
Man that-is in Love, to kill his Miſtreſs;; 
The Ambitious Man to trample upon his 


Honoxs, and the Covetous to throw aged 
| | Is 
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his Fortune. There is not any Mortal that 
lives free from the danger of it,for it makes 
even the heavy, and'the good Natur'd to 
be fierce and outrageous ; It invades us 
like a Peſtilence, the Luſty as well as the 
Weak, and *is not either ſtrength of Bo- 
dy, or a good Diet, that can ſecure us 
againſt it; nay the Learnedſt, and Men 
otherwiſe of exemplary Sobriety, are infe- 
ſted with it. It is ſo'potent a Paſſion, that 


'Sorrates durſt not truſt himſelf with (it. 
Sirrah (ſays he, to his Man) now: would I 
bear you, if I were -not angry ' with - you. 


There is no Age, . or- Sect of Men that 
Scapes it. Other Vices take -us_ one by 
one ; but This like' an Epidemical Conta- 


gion, ſweeps all : Men, Women and Chil- 


.dren.; Princes, and Beggars are carry'd a- 
way with it in Sholes, and T roops,as one 
Man. © It was never ſeen that a whole Na- 
tion was in Love with one Woman, or U- 


'nanimouſly bent. upon one Vice: But here 
"and there, ſome particular Men are- tain- 
"ted with ſome Particular Crimes : whereas 


in Anger, a ſingle word many times in- 


flames the whole Malfitude, and Men be- 


take themſelves Preſently to Fire , and 
Sword upon it ; the Rabble takes upon them 
to give Laws to their Governors ; the Com- 
mon'Soldjers, to their-Officers ; to the Ru- 
ine,not only of Private Families, but- of 
Kingdoms; turning their Arms againſt their 
own Leaders,and chuſing their own Gene- 
rals: There's no -pablick Council ; no put- 

| ting 
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tihgf things to the Vote 3 but in.a Rage 
the Muriniers'divide from the Senate, name 
their Head, force the Nobllity in their own 
Houſes, . and put them to Death with their 
own hands. The Laws of Nations are vio- 
ted, the Perfons of publick Miniſters af- 
fronted, whole Cities - infected with a Ge- 
neral Madneſs, and no Reſpite allow'd for 
the: Abatement, or diſcuſſing of this Pub- 
lick Tumor. The Ships are crouded with 
tumultuary: . Soldiers., And in this rude ,. 
and Ill-boading Manner they - March, and 
at under the ConduCft only of their own 
Paſſions. : Whatever comes next ſerves 
them for Arms, till at laſt they pay for 


their Licencions raſhneſs, with the ſlaugh- 


ter of the whole Party : This is the Event 
of a heady, and inconfiderate War. When 
Mens Minds are ſtruck with the Opinion of 
an Injury, they fallon immediately where 
ſoever their Paſſion leads them , without. 
either Order, Fear, or Cantion; provoking 
their own Miſchief ; never at Reit:till they 
come. to . Blows; and purſuing their Re-. 
venge,. even wit their Bodies upon. the 
Points of their Enemies Weapons. So.that 
the Anger it felf is much more hurtful to 
vs,than the Injury- that provokes it ;- for 
the one is bounded, but where the other 
will top, no man lving knows... There 
are no greater Slaves. certainly, than thoſe 
that ſerve Anger, for they . improve their , 
Misfortunes by an Impatience” more' inſup- 
Portable than the Calamity that cauſes it. 
| B b NR 
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a Anger 
blows up 
all in a 
AMoment., 
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| NOR does it riſe by degrees, as. other 
Paſſions,but fluſhes likeGun-powder,? blow- 
ing up all in a Moment. Neither does it 
only preſs to the Mark, but over-bears eve- 
ry thing in the way to't. Other Vicesdrive 
us, but This Hurries us headlong ; other 
Paſſions ſtand firm Themſelves,though per= 
haps we cannot refiſt them, but this con- 
ſames, and deſtroys ir ſelf : It falls like 
Thunder, or a Tempeſt ;: with an Irrevo- 
cable Violence; that gathers ſtrength in the 
Paſlage, and then evaporates in the Con- 
cluſion. Other Vices are Unrea/onable, but 
this is Vnbealthful too ; Other diſtempers 
have their Intervals, and: Degrees, bur in 
this we are thrown down, as from a Preci- 
pice ;- There 1s not any thing ſo amazing. 
to others, or 1o deſtructive to it ſelf : So. 
Proud, and Inſolent, if it ſucceeds ; or ſo- 
Extravagant, if it be diſappointed. . No 
repulſe diſcourages it, and for. want of 0- 
ther Matter to work upon, it falls foul up-. 
on it ſelf; and let the Ground be never ſo 
Irmwaal,it is ſufficient for the Wildeſt out-. 
rage imaginable. It ſpares neither Age, 
SEX, nor Quality. Some people would be 
Luxurious perchance , but that they are 
Poor: ;z and others Lazy, if they were not 
perpetually-kept at work. The Simplicity. 
of a Country Life keeps many men in Igno- 
rance- of the /- Frauds .and Impieties of 
Courts, and Camps : But, no Nation, or 
Condition of Men is exempt from the Im-' 
prellions.of Anger, and it is equally dange- 
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rous,” as well in Wat, as in Peace. We 
find that Elephants will be made Familiar ; 
Bulls will ſaffer Children to ride upon their 
backs, and play with their horns ; Bears, 
and Lyons, by good Uſage, will be brought 
to fawn upon their Maſters : How deſperate 
a Madneſs is it then for Men, after the re- 
claiming of the fiercelt of Beaſts, and the 
bringing of them to be traftable, and do- 
meſtick, to become yet worſe than Beaſts 
one to another ? Alexander had two Friends 
Clytus, and Lyſimachns ; the One he expos'd 
to a Lyon, the Other to Himſelf, and he 
that was turn'd looſe to the Beaſt eſcap'd. 
Why do we not rather make the beſt of a 
ſhore Life, and render our ſelves Amiable 
tO all while we Live, and Deſirable when 
we Die? 4; | 

LET us bethink our ſelves of our Morta- 
lity,and not ſquander away the little Þ time 


that we have, upon Animoſities, and Feuds, Þ Anger 79 
3 if it were never to be at an end. Had we a of 


not better enjoy the Pleaſure of our own ,,, 


Life, than be ſt;ll contriving how to gall peace. 


and torment another's ? In all our Braw- 
lings, and Contentions, never ſo much as 
dreaming of our own weakneſs.Do we not 
know that theſe implacable Enmities of 
ours lie at the Mercy of a Fever, or any 
petty Accident to diſappoint ? Our Fate is 
at hand, and the very hour that we have ſet 
for another Mans Death; may peradyen- 
ture be prevented by our own. What is it 
that we make all this buſtle for ; and ſo 
Bb2 need- 
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needleſly diſquiet onr Minds we are offen- 
ded with our Servants,our Maſters,our Prin- 
ces, onr Clients : 'Tis but a little Patience, 
and we ſhall be all of us Equal ; fo that 
there's no need either of Ambuſhes, or. of 
Combats. Our Wrath cannot go beyond 
Death ; and Death will moſt undoubtedly 
come, whether we be peeviſh, or quiet. 
'Fis time loſt to take Pains to do that, 
which® will infallibly- be done without us. 
But, ſippoſe that we would only have our 
Enemy Baniſh'd, Diſgrac'd, or Damag'd, 
let his puniſhment be more or leſs.it is yet 
too-long, either for him to be inhumanely 
tormented,. or for us'our ſelves to be moſt 
barbarouſly pleas'd with it. It holds in- 
Anger, as in Mourning, it muſt, and will 
at laſt fall of it ſelf : let us look to it then. 
betimes, for when *tis once come to an 11! 
habit, we ſhall never want matter to feed 
It: ; and 'tis much better to overcome our 
Paſſions , than to be overcome by them. 
Some' way or other, either our Parents, 
Children, Servants, Acquaintance,or Stran-" 
gcrs, will be continually vexing us. We 
are tofs'd hither. and thither,by our AﬀecCti- 
ons, like a Feather in a Storm, and by freſh 
Provocations the Madneſs becomes perpe- 
tnal. Miſerable Creatures / That ever our 
Precious hours ſhould be ſo ill employ'd ! 
How prone and eager are we in our Hatred, 
and how backward in our Love? Were it not 
much better now to be naking of Friend- 
ſhips ; pacifying-of Enemies ; doing of good 
OED | Oihces 
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Offices both Publick and Private ; than to - 
be {till meditating of miſchief, and deſign-- 


ing how to wound one Man 1n his Fame, 
another in his Fortune, a Third in his Per- 
ſon ? the One being ' ſo Eaſi ie, lnnocent,and 
Safe ; and the Other fo Difficult 1mpious, 
and Hazardons. N ay take a Man in Chains, 
and at the Foot of his Oppreſlor ; How 
many are there, who, even in this Caſe, 
have maim'd themſelves in the hear of their 
Violence upon others ? 

THIS UntraCtable Paſſion 1s much more 
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* eaſily kept out, than Govern'd when it is res 
once Admitted ; for the ſtronger will give may be 
Laws to the Weaker; and make Reafon a better hepe 


flave to the Appetite. 
long, and in the Courſe of our Fury, we- 
have no more Command of our Minds, than 
we have of our Bodies down a Precipice ; ; 
when they are once in Motjon there's no 
ſtop till they come to the bottom. Not 
but that it is poſſible for a Man to be warm 
in Winter ; and nor to ſweat in Summer, 
elther by the benefit of the Place, or the 


hardineſs of the Body. And, in like man- 


ner, we may provide againſt Anger. But 
certain it is, that Yertue and Vice can never 
agree in the ſame Subje&t ; and one may be 
as well a Sick Man and a Sound at the fame 
time, as a Good Man, and an Angry. Be- 
ſide, if we will needs be Quarrelfome, it 
muſt he either with oar Superior,our Equat 
or Inferior. To contend with our Superior 
is Folly, and Madyeſfs ; with our Equals it 
B b 3 iS 


Jt carries us head- 9 than 
Govern'd, 
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is Doubtful, and Dangerous ; and with our 
Inferiors ?tis Baſe. Nor does any Man know 
but that he that is now our Enemy, may 
come hereafter to be our Friend, over and 
above the Reputation of. Clemency, and 
Good Nature. And what can be more Ho- 
norable, or Comfortable, than to exchange 
a Feud for a Friendſhip ? The - People of 
Rome never had more Faithful Allies, than 
thoſe that were at firſt their moſt obſtinate 

Enemies : Neither had the Roman Empire 

ever arrivd at that height of Power, if 

Providence had not mingled the Yanquiſh'd 

with the Conquerors. . There's an end of 

the Conteſt, when one ſide deſerts it : So 

that the paying of Anger with Benefits puts 

a period tothe Controverlie. But how- 

ever, if it be. our Fortune to Tranſgreſs , 

let not our Anger deſcend to the Children, 

Friends, or Relations, even of our bittereſt 

Enemies z. the very Cruelty of Sy/l/a was 

heightned by that Inſtance of Incapacita- 

ting the Iſſue of the Proſcrib'd. It is Inhu- 

mane to entail the hatred we have for the 

Father upon his Poſterity.. A Good, and 

a Wile Man is not to be an Enemy of Wic- 

ked Men, but a Reprover of them, and he is 

to look upon all the Drunkards,the Luſt- 

ful, the Thankleſs, C ovetous, and Ambiti- 

ous that he meets with, no otherwiſe than 

as a Phyſician looks upon his Patients ; for 

he that will be' Angry with Azy 1arn,muſt 

be diſpleas'd with 41! ; which were as ridi- 

Culous, as to quarrel with a Body. for ſtum- 

| | bling 
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bling, in the Dark : with one that? l deaf, 
for not doing as you bid him :' Or with a 
5chool-boy for loving his Play better than 
his Book. Democritus laugh'd, and Hera- 
clitas wept at the Folly, and Wickedneſs of 
the World, but we never read of an Angry 
Philoſopher. 


4 THIS is undoubtedly the moſt dete-4 4reer 


the moſt © 
ſtable of Vices, ' even compard with the Dereſtable 


worlſt of them. Avarice Scrapes, and ga- ,f allVices. 


thers together that which ſome Body may 
be the better for : but Anger laſhes qut,and 
no Man comes off gratis.An Angry Maſter 
makes one Servant run away, and another 
hang himſelf ; and his Choler canſes him 
a much greater loſs than he ſuffer'd in the 
Occaſion of it. 'Tis the cariſe of Mourning 
to the Father, and of Divorce to the Hus- 
band : It makes © the Magiſtrate Odious, 
3nd gives the Candidate a Repulfe. And 
it is worſe than Luxury too, which only 
aims at its proper pleaſure ; " whereas the 
other is bent upon another bodies pain. 
The Malevolent, and the Envious content 
themſelves only to wiſh another Man Mi- 
ſerable ; but *tis the buſineſs of Anger to 
»ake him ſo : and to wreak the Miſchief it 
ſelf, not ſo much deſiring the hurt of ano- 
ther, as to inflict it. Among the Powerful, 
it breaks out into open War, and into a 
pereate one with the Common People, but 
ithout Force,'or Arms. It engages us in 
Treacheries, perpetual Troubles,and Con- 
tentions : It alters the: very Nature of a 
| B Þ 4 Man, 
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Man, and puniſhes j it ſelf in the Perſecuti- 
on of others. Humanity excites. us to Love; 


This to Hatred : That to. be beneficial to 


Others ; This to hurt them : Beſide that 
though it proceeds from too high a Con- 
ceipt of our {clves, it is yet in effect, -but. a 
Nzrrow, and Contemptible Aﬀection : &- 


ſpecially when it meets with a Mind that. is 


hard, and impenetrable ; and returns the 
dart upon the head of him that caſts it. 
TO take a further view now of ® the mi- 
ſerable Conſequences, and Sanguinary Ef- 
fets of this hideous view + ; from hence 
come Slaughters, and Poiſons, Wars, and 
Deſolation, the Raſing , and Burning of 
Cities 3 the Unpeopling of Nations, and 
the turning of Populous Countries into De- 
farts z Publick Maſfacres, and Regicides ; 
Princes led in Triumph ; ſome Murther'd 
in their Bed-chamhbers ;. others ſtabh'd in 
the Senate, or Cut-off, in the Security of 
their Spectacles, and Pleaſures. Some there 
are that take Anger for a Princely Quality; 
as Darius, who in his Expcdition. againſt 
the Srycbians, being beſought by a Noble- 
Man, that had Three Sons, that he would 
youchſafe to accept of two. of them into 
bis Service, and leave the third at home 
for a Comfort to his Father. 1 will do more 
for you than that, ſays Darius, for you ſhall 
have them all three azain : $0. be order'd 
them to be ſlain before bis Face, and left 
him their Bodies. But Xer-es dealt a little 
better with P) os who had five Sons,and 
EE | HG deſir” 6 
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defir'd only one of them for himſelf. Xerxes 
bad him take his Choice, and he nam'd the 
Eldeſt, whom he immediately Commanded 
to be Cut in halves ; and one half of the 
Body to -be laid on/each ſide of the way 
where his Army was to paſs betwixt them : 
Undoubtedly a moſt Auſpicious Sacrifice ; 
but he came afterward to the end that he 
' deſerv'd ; for he liv'd to ſee that Prodigi- 


ous Power Scatter'd, and Broken, and, in-. 


ſtead. of Military; and Victorious Troops, 
to be encompaſs*'d with Carcaſſes. Bur 
theſe you'll ſay, were only Barbarous Prin- 
ces, that knew neither Civility , nor Let- 
ters -- And theſe Salvage Craelties will be 
imputed perchance ta their rudeneſs of 
Manners, and want of Diſcipline. But 
what will you ſay then of Alexander the 
Great, that was train'd up under the Inſti- 
tution of Ariforle himſelf; and kill'd Cly- 
zus his Favourite and School-fellow with 
his ow? hand, under his owz Roof, and over 
the Freedom of a Cup of Wize ? And what 
was his Crime ? He was loth to degenerate 
from a Macedonian Liberty into a Perſian 
Slavery : that 1s to ſay,he could not Flareer. 
Lyſmnachns, another of his Friends, he ex- 
pos'd to a Lyon ; and this very Lyſemachus 
after he had ſcap?d this danger, was never 
_ the more Mercitul, when he came to Reign 

himſelf; for he cut off the Ears and Noſe 


of his Friend Teleſphory:,and when he had _ 


ſo disfigur'd him, that he had no longer the 
Face of a Man, he threw him into a Dun- 
Ec owt: ef +0 Tow geon, 
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geon and there kept him to be ſhew'd for 
a Monſter, as a ſtrange ſight. The place 


was ſo low, that he was fain to creep upon 


all four, and bis fides'were gall'd too with 
the ſtraitneſs of ic. In this Miſery he lay 
half famiſh'd in his own Filth : ſo Odious, 
ſo Terrible, and ſo Lothſome a Spectacle, 
that the horror of his Condition had even 
extinguiſh'd all pity for him. NVothing was 
ever ſo unlike a Man, as the poor wretch that 
ſuffer'd this, ſaving the Tyrant that Aled it. 

NOR did this Mercileſs Hardneſs only 


E The cr exerciſe it f ſelf among Foreigners, but 
_ o Ma- the fierceneſs of their Outrages, arid Pu- 


niſhments, as well as their Vices, brake in 
upon the Romans. 24. Marius, that had his 
Statue-ſet up every where, and was adored 
as a God ; L. Sylla commanded his bones to 
be broken, his Eyes to be pulPd out, his 
Hands to be cut off ; and,as if every Wound 
had been a ſeveral Death, his Body to be 
torn to Pieces,and Cataline was the Execu- 
tioner. A Cruelty, that was only fit for 
Marius to Suffer ; Sylla to Command, and 
Cataline to At; but moſt diſhonourable 


; and fatal to the Common-wealth, to fall 


indifferently upon the Swords Points both 
of Citizens, and of Enemies. © * 
IT: .was a Severe Inſtance that of P1/o, 


g A Barba- © to0.. A Soldier that had leave to go 2- 
rms Seve- broad with his Comrade, .came back to 
r2ty of P10. the Camp at his time,but without his Com- 


panion'; Piſo Condemns him to Die, as if 
he had kill d him and appoints a Centurion 
Ss | t9 
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19 ſe the: Execution. Juſt as the Heads- 


man was ready to do his Office, the other 


Soldier appear'd, to the great Joy of the 
whole Field, and the Centurion bad the 
Executioner hold his hand ; Herenpon, P:ſo 
in a rage mounts the Tribxzal, and Senten- 
ces all Three to Death : the Ore, becauſe 
he was Condemn*d; the Other, becauſe it 
was for his ſake that his fellow Soldier was 
Condemn'd ;, The Centurion, for not obeying 
the Order. of his Superior. An Ingenions 
piece of Intiumanity, to contrive how to 
make Three Criminals, where effeftually 
there were none. There was a Perſian King 
that caus'd the Noſes of a whole Nation to 
be cut off;and they were to thank him that 
he ſpar?d their Heads. And this Perhaps 
would have been the Fate of the Macrob:z 
(if Providence had no. hinder'd it) for the 
Fre:dom they us'd toCambyſes's Embaſſadors 
in not accepting the ſlaviſh terms that were 
offer'd them. This put Cambyſes into ſuch 
a rage, that he preſently Liſted into his 
Service every Man that was able to bear 
Arms : And without either Proviſjons or 
Guides, Marcl'd immediately through dry, 
and barren Deſarts, and where never any 
Man had paſs'd before him,to take his Re- 
venge.. Before he was a third part of the 
way, his Proviſions fail'd him ; His Men , 
at firſt made ſhift” with the Buds of Trees, 
Boll'd Leather, and the like ; but ſoon af- 
ter there was not ſo much as a Root, or a 
Plant to be gotten, nor a Living Creature 
; on” | Ws | ro 
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to be ſeen ; and then, by Lot, every Tenth 
Man was to Die, for a nouriſhment to the 
reſt ; Which was {till worſe than the Fa- 
mine : but yet this Paſſionate King went on 
fo far, till one part of his Army was loſt, 
and the other devour'd, and till he fear'd 
that he himſelf might come co be ſerv'd with 
the ſame ſauce. So that at laſt he order'd 
a Retreat, wanting no Deliczcies all this 
while for himſelf, while his Soldiers were 
taking their Chance who ſhould Die miſe- 
rably, or Live worſe. Here was an Anger 
taken up againſt a whole Nation, that nei- * 
ther deſerv'd any ul from him, nor was ſo 
much as known to him. _ 


CHAP. VII. 


The Ordinary Grounds and Occaſions of 
Anger. he Ss 


N this wandring State of Life, we meet 
with many Occaſions of Trouble ; and 
diſpleaſure, both Great and Trivial ; and 
not a day paſles, but from Men, or Things 
we have ſome Cauſe or other for Offence ; 
as a Man muſt expett to be juſtPd,daſfd, 
and Crowded in a Papulous Ciry. One Man 
deceives our Expectation ; Another delays 
tt ; and a Third Croſles it ; and if every 
thing does not ſucceed to our wiſh, we pre- 
ſently fall out either with the Perſon, the 
Buſineſs, 
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Buſineſs, the Place, our Fortune, or our 
Selves. Some Men value themfelves upon 
their Wit, and will never forgive any one 
that pretends to leſſen it : Others are En- 
fam'd by Wine ; and ſome are diſtemper'd 
by Sickneſs, Wearineſs, Watchings, Love, 
Care, &c. Some are prone to it by Heat of 
Conſtitution 3 but Moiſt, Dry, and Cold 
Complex1ons are more liable to other Af- 
fetions ; as Suſpicion, Deſpair, Fear, Jea-. 
louſie, &c. but moſt of our Quarrels are of 
our own Contriving. One while we Suſpect 
upon Miſtake ; and another while we make 
4 great matter of Trifles. To ſay the 
Truth, moſt of thoſe things that exaſperate 
us, are rather Subjects of Diſguſt, than of 
Miſchief ; there's a large difference betwixt 
Oppoſing a Maw's Satisfaction,and not Afſ- 
lifting it ; betwixt Taking away, and zoe 
Giving 3 but we reckon upon Denying, and 
Deferring, as the ſame thing,and. interpret 
anothers being for himſelf,” as if he were 
againſt us. Nay, we do many times enter- 
1 tain an ill Opinion of Well doing, and a 
Good one of the Contrary : And we hate a 
Man for doing that very thing, which we 
ſhould hate him for on the other ſide, if he 
did not doit. We take it ill to be oppos'd 
when there's a Father Perhaps, a Brother 
or a Friend in the Caſe againſt us ; when we 
ſhonld rather love a Man for it ; and only 
wiſh that he could be honeſtly of our Party. 
We approve of the Fact, and deteſt the 
docr of it. It is a baſe thing to-hate the 
Perſon 
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Perſon whom we cannot but Commend ; bur: 
It is a. great deal worſe yet, if we hate him 
for the very thing that. deſerves Commen- 
dation. The things that we deſire,if they 
be ſuch as cannot be Given to One, with- 
out being taken away from another, mult. 
needs ſet thoſe people together by the Ears 
that deſire. the ſame thing. ' One Man has 
a delign upon my Miſtreſs ; another upon 
mine Inheritance : And that which ſhould 
make Friends, makes Enemies ; our being 
all of a Mind. The General Cauſe of An-. 
ger, is the Senſe, or Opinion of an Injury. 
that is, the Opinion either of an Injury 
Simply done, or of an Injury done which 
we have not deſerv'd. Some are Naturally 
given to Anger ; Others are provok'd to't. 
by Occaſion ; The Anger of Women; and 
Children .is commonly ſharp,: but not la- 
ſting : Old Men are rather querelous, and 
peeviſh. Hard Labor, Diſeaſes, Anxiety 
of Thought , and whatſoever hurts the. 
Body, or the Mind, diſpoſes a Man to be. 
Froward, but we mult not add fire to fire. 

HE that duly conſiders the Subject 2 mat- 
ter of all our Controverſies, and Quarrels 
will find them Low, and Mean, and not. 
worth the Thought of a Generous Mind ; 
but the greateſt Noiſe of all is about Adorey.. 
This 1s 1t, that ſets Fathers and Children 
together by the Ears; Husbands and. Wives 
and makes way for Sword and Poiſon : This 
1s 1t that tires out Courts of Juſtice ; enra- 


ges Princes, and lays Cities in the Duſt, to. 
ſeek 
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ſzek for Gold, and Silver in the Ruins of 
chem. This 1s it, that finds work for the 
Judge, to determine, which fide is leaſt in 
the wrong ; And whoſe is the more plan- 
fible Avarice, the Plaintiffs, or the Defen-. 
dants : And what 1s it that we contend for 
all this while, but thoſe Baubles that make 
as Cry, when we ſhould Laugh ? Toſee a 
Rich old Chuff, that has no body to leave. 
his Eſtate to, break his heart for a handful 
of Dirt ; And a Gouty Uſurer,that has no 
other Uſe of his Fingers left him, but to 
Count withal ; to ſee him Ifay, in the 
- Extremity of his Fit, wrangling for the 
odd Money in his Intereſt : ---- If all that's 
precious in Nature were gather'd into one 
Maſs, it were not worth the trouble of a 
Sober Mind. It were endleſs to run over 
all thoſe ridiculous Paſſions that are moy'd 


of our Luxury ; Nay, about Words, Looks 
Attions, Jealouſies, Miſtakes, which are all 
 ofthem as Contemptible Fooleries as thoſe 
very Baubles that Children Scratch,and Cry 
for. There is nothing Great, or Serious 
In all that which we keep ſuch a Clutter 
about ; the Madneſs of it is,that we ſet too 
great a'value upon Trifles. One Man flies 
Out upon a Salute, a Letter, a Speech, a 
Queſtion, | a Geſture, a Wink, a Look, An 
Action moves one Man ; A Word affects 
another : One Man is tender of his Family; 
another of his Perſon ; One ſets up for an 
Orator ; Another for a Philoſopher ; = 
; an 


about Meats, and Drinks, and the matter 
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Man will not bear Pride , nor That Man 
Oppoſition. He that Plays the Tyrant at . 
Home, is as gentle as a Lamb Abroad.. 
Some take Offence if a Man ask a Favor 
of them, and others, if he does not. Eve. 
ry Man has his weak ſide; let us learn which 
that is, and take a care of it; for the ſame 
thing does not work upon all Men alike. 
We are moy'd like Beaits, at the Idle ap- 
pearances of things 3 and the fiercer the 
Creature , the more is it ſtartPd, The 
ſight of a red Cloth enrages -a Bull. A 
Shadow provokes the Aſp ;* Nay, fo un- 
reaſonable are ſome Men, that they take 
Moderate Benefits for Injuries ; and Squah- 
ble about it, with their neareſt Relations. 
They have done this and that for others, they 
cry ; And rhey might have acalt berter with 
us if they had plea9d. Very Good ! And 
if it be leſs than we look'd for, it may be 
yet more than we deſerve. Of all Unquiet. 
humors, this 1s the worſt, that will never. 
ſuffer any Man to be happy, ſo long as he. 
ſees a happier Man than himſelf. I have. 
known ſome Men fo weak, as to think 
themſelves contemn'd, if a Horſe did but. 
play the Jade with Them, that is yet obe- 
dient to Another Rider. A Brutal Folly,. 
to be Offended at a Mute Animal ; for no 
Injury can be done us without the Concur- 
rence of Reaſon. A Beaſt may hurt us, as 
a. Sword, or a Stone, and no otherwiſe. . 
Nay, there are, that will complain of fout 
Weather, a racing Sea, a biting A”. 
i 
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if it were expreſly directed to them 5 and 
; this they charge :upon Providence, whoſe 
' Operations are all 6f them'fo far from be- 
ing Injurious,” that they are Beneficial to 
w7 | pres ue: 
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| YOW Vain, and Idle are many of thoſe b We are 


b- things that make us ſtark Mad ! A velty 1, for 
Horſe, the overturning of a Glaſs ; the Triftes. 


falling of a Key, the Dragging of a Chair, 


a Jealouſie, a Miſconſtraction. How ſhall 


that Man endure the Extremities of Hun- 
ger, and Thirſt, that flies our inta a rage 
only for the putting of a little foo much 


Water in his Wine ? What haſt-is there 


tb-lay a Servant by the Heels, or break a 
| Leg,'or an Arm imm-diately fort, as if he 
were not to have the ſame power over hin: 
an hour after, that he has at that Inſtanr ? 
The Anſwer of a Servant, a Wife,'a Te- 
nant, puts ſome People out of all Patience 
and yet they can quarrel with the Govern- 
rent for not allowing them the ſame Liber- 
ty in Publick, which they themſelves deny 
to their own Families. If they ſay nothing 
tis Contumacy ; if they Speak, or Laugh, 
tis Inſolence. As if a Man had his Ears gi- 
ven him only for Muſick ; Whereas we muſt 
ſuffer all ſorts of Noiſes, good and bad , 
both of Men, and Beaſts. How Idle is ir 
to ſtart at the tinkling of a Bell, or the 
Creaking of a Door, when for all this de- 
hcacy; we muſt endure Thunder ? Neither 
are Our Eyes leſs Curious, and Phantaſtical 
than our Ears. When weare abroad, we 
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can bear well enough with foul ways,naſty 
Streets, Noiſoine. Ditches,z but a ſpot up- 
on 2 Diſh at home, or an unſwept Hearth, 
abſolutely diſtrafts us. And what's the 
Reaſon, but that we are patient In the One 
place, and Phantaltically peeviſh in the 0- 
ther ? Nothing makes us more | Intempe- 
rate than-Luxuty , that ſhrinks at every 
ſtroke, and ſtarts at every ſhadow. "Tis 
Death to ioine to have another fit above 
them, as it a Body were ever the more, or 
the leſt honeſt for the, Cuſhion. But they 
are only weak Creatures that think them- 
ſelves wounded, if they be: but toucl'd. 
One of the Sibarites,that ſaw a Fellow hard 
at work a digging,deſir'd him to give over,. 
for it made him weary to ſee him : And, it 
was an ordinary complaint with him, I hat 
be could take 10 reſt, becauſe the Roſe-leaves 
lay double under bim. When we are once 
weaken'd - with our Pleaſures, every thing 
grows Intolerable. And we are Angry 2s 
well with thoſe things that cannot hurt us, 
as with thoſe that do. We tear: a Book be- 
cauſe *tis blotted ; and our Cloths, becauſe 
they arg not well made : Things that nel- 
ther deferve.our Anger, nor feel it : Ihe 
Taylor perchance did his beſt,or however; 
had no Intent to diſpleaſe us : If fo, firſt, 
Why ſhould we be Angry at all ? Secondly, 
Why ſhould-we be angry with the thing for 
the Man's ſake ? Nay, our Anger extends 
even to Dogs, Horſes, and other Beaſts. 
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< It Fas a Blaſphemous, and a Sottiſhe The Blay- 
' Extravagance that of Cajus Ceſar, who Premous 

challeng'd Fupirer for making ſuch a Noiſe nagy 4 

with his Thunder that he could not hear his cajus Cz- 

eMimiques, and invented a Machine in Imi-ar. 

tation of it, to oppoſe Thunder to Thunder ; 

a brutal conceipr, to imagine , elther that 

he could reach the Almighty, or that the 

Almighty could not reach him. | 


AND every jot as ridiculous,though not 
ſo Impions, was that of 4 Cyrzs ; who, in”, 4 Rib 
his deſign upon Babylon, found a River in,,,,, Pool 
his way that put a ſtop to: his March : The rravagance 
Current, was ſtrong, and carry'd away one of Cyrus. 
of the Horſes that belang”'d to his own Cha- 
- riot; upon this he ſwore, that fince it had 
obſtracted” his Paſſage, it ſhould never hin- 
der any Bodies elſe : 'And preſently ſet his 
whole Army to work uporrt, which diver- 
ted it into a_ hundred and fourſcore- Cha- 
nels, and laid it dry. In this Ignoble, and 
| unprofitable, employment,he loſt his Time, 
and the Soldiers their Courage, and gave 
his Adverſaries an opportunity of provi- 
ding themſelyes,while he was waging War 
with a Rivet, inſtead-of ap Enemy. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Advice in the Caſes of Contumely and Re 
Venge. | 


F Provocations to Anger there are 
two ſorts ; there is an 1jury, and 
there is a Contamely. The former in its 
own Nature is the heavier ; the other , 
ſlight in it ſelf, and only Troubleſome toa' 
wounded Imagination. And yet ſome there 
are that will bear blows, and Death it ſelf 
rather than Contumelions Words. A Con- 
tumely is an Indignity below the Conlide- - 
ration of the very Law ;-and not worthy 
either of a Revenge,or ſo muchas a Cqm- 
phaint. It is only the Vexation, and - In- 
firmity of a weak Mind, as well as the Pra- 
cLiceof a Haughty and Inſolent Nature,and 
lignifies no more to a Wile and Sober Man 
than an Idle Dream, that is no ſooner paſt 
than forgotten. *T'is true, it implies Con- 
tempt ; but what needs any Man Care for - 
being Contemptible to others, if he be'not 
{o to himſelf ? F&& a Child in the Arms 
to ſtrike the Mother, tear her Hair, claw 
the Face of her, and call her Names; That 
goes for nothing with us, becauſe the Child 
knows not what it does. Neither are we 
mov'd at, the Impudence, and Bitterneſs of 
2 Buffoon ; though he fall upon his own = 
er, 
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| Ner, as well as the Gueſts : But, on the 
Contrary, we encourage, and entertain the 
Freedom. Are we not Mad then to be 
Delighted, and Diſpleas'd with the ſame 
thing, and to take that as an Injury from 
one Man, which paſſes only for a Raillery 
from another ? He that is Wiſe, will be- 
have himſelf toward All Men, as we do to 
our Children : For they are "but Children 
too ; though they have Gray hairs : They 
are indeed of a larger Size , and their Er- 
fors are grown up with them ; I hey live 
without Rule, they Covet without Choice, 
they are Timorous, and Unſteady, and if 
at any time they happen to be Quiet, 'tis 
more out of Fear, than Reaſon. Tis a 
wretched Condition toſtand in awe of eve- 
ry Bodies Tongue; and whoſoever is vext 
at a Reproach, would be proud if he were 
Commended. We ſhould look upon Con- 
tumelies, Slanders, and [11 Words, only as 
the Clamour of Enemies, or Arrows ſhot 
at a diſtance, that make a Clattering upon 
our Arms, but do no Execution. A Man 
makes himſelf leſs than bis Adverſary,; by 
 Phanſying that he is Contemn'd. Things 
are only 11], that are 111 Taken ; and 'tis 
not for a Man of worth to think himſelf 
better,or worſe, for the O pinion of Others. 
He that thinks himſelf Injurd,let him fay, 
Either I have deſery'd this, or 1 have not. 
. If I have, 'tis a Judgment ; If T have not, 
ts an Tnjuſtice ; ; and the der of it has more 


reaſon to be aſham'd, than the ſufferers, Na- 
GC3 ture 
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ture has aſſign'd every Man his Poſt, which 
he is bound in honor to maintain, let him 
be never ſo much preſs'd. Diogenes was 
Diſpeting of Anger, and an Inſolent young 
Fellow, to try if he could put him beſide 
his Philoſophy, ſpit in his Face ; Young 
eHan, ſays Diogenes, this does nat make me 
Angry yet ;, but I am in ſome doubt whether 
T ſhould be ſo or no. Some are 1o Impatient, 
that they cannot bear a Contumely, even 
from a Woman; whoſe very Beauty,Great- - 
neſs, and Ornaments, are all of them little 
enough to vindicate her from many Inde- 
cericies, without much Modeſty, and Diſ- 
cretion. Nay , they wall lay it to heart 
even from the meaneſt of Servants. How 
wretched is that Man whoſe Peace lies at 
the Mercy of the People ? A Phyſician is 
not Angry at the Intemperances of a Mad 
Patient,nor does he take it ill to be Rail'd 
at by a Man in a Fever : Juſt ſo ſhould a 


Wiſe man treat all Mankind, as a Phyſician 


does his Patient, and looking upon them 
only as Sick, and Extravagant ; let their 
Words and A&tions, whether Good , or 
Bad, to go equally for nothing ; attending 
ſtil] his duty even in the Couf eſt Offices 
that may conduce to their Recovery. Men 
that are Proud, Froward, and Powerful he 
values their Scorn as little as their Quality, 
and looks npon them no otherwiſe, than as 
people in the Acceſs of a Fever. If a Beg- 
gar worſhips him,- or if he takes 7o I orrce 
of him, 'tis all one to him ; and with a 
OS IE Rich 
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Rich Man he makes it the ſame Caſe. Their 
Honors, and their Injuries he accompts 
much alike; without Repoicing at the one, 
or Grieving at the other. ; 

| IN theſe Caſes, the Rule 1s, to pardon 


 all* Offences, where there is any ſign of z pargn 


Repentance, or hope of Amendment. It al, where 
does not hold in 1njuries, as in Benefits , !Þere's er- 
the Requiring of the one with the other : pun 
For it is a-ſhame to overcome in the one, xd, 

and in the other to be overcome. It is the hope of 4- 
Part of a great Mind to deſpiſe Injuries -; mendment. - 
and it is one kind of Revenge, to neglect a 
Man, as not worth it : For it makes the 


firſt Aggreſſpr too Conſiderable. Our Phi- 


loſophy methinks might carry us up to the 
Bravery of a Generous Maſtiff, that can 
hear the Barking of a thouſand Curs, with- 
out taking any Notice of them. He that 
receives an Injury from his Supertor,t is 
not enoggh for him to bear it with Patlence 
and without any thought of Revenge, but 


he muſt receive it with a Cheerful Counte- 


nance, and look as if he did not underſtand 
it too : for if he appear too ſenſible, he 
ſhall be ſure to have more on't, *Tzs a 
Damwd humor in great Men, that whom they 
mrong, they'll hate. It was well anſwer'd of 
an old Courtier ; that was ask*d, How he 
kept ſo long in favour ? Why, ſays he, by 
receiving Injuries, and crying your humble 
Servant for them. Some Men take 1t for an 
Argument of Greatneſs, to have Revenge 
in their power ; but ſo far is he that is under 
GG C4 Te 
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the dominion of Anger, from being Great, 
that he-1s not {o much -as Free. . Not but 
that Anger 1s a kind of pleaſure to ſome in 
the ACt of Revenge : .but the very Word is 
TInhumane, though it may paſs for. HoneF?. 
Vertue, \n ſhort, ss 7mpenetrable, and Revenge 
zs only the Confeſſion of an; Infirmity. « + 

IV is a phantaſtical Hnmor,- that the 

b The ſame ſame® Jeſt in Private, ſhould make us Mer- 

Conceipe TY» and yet Enrage us in Publick ; nay, we 

mabes us WILL not Allow the Liberty that we take; 

Merry in Some Railleries we account pleaſant, : 0- 

Privates , thers Bitter : A conceit upon. a Squint- 

rey Pablick. Eye, a Bunch-back, or any Perſonal Defett 
paſſes for a Reprozch. . And why may we 
not as well hear 1t,.as ſee it ? Nay, if a 
Man -Imitates ovr Gate, Speech, or any 

Natural ImperfeCtion, it puts us out- of all 
Patience, as if the Counterfeit: were more 
Grievous, than the doing of the thing it 
ſelf. Some cannot endure to hear of their 
Age, .nor others of their Poverty ; and 
they make the thing the more taken Notice 
of, the more they deſire to hide it, - Some 
Bitter Jeſt (for the purpoſe). was broken - 
npon you-at the Table; keep better Com- 
pany then.. In the Freedom of Cups a ſo- 
ber Man will hardly contain himfſelt within 
Bounds. It ſticks with us extremely. ſome- 
times, that the Porter will not let -us 4n to 
his great Maſter.. Will any but a Mad-Man 
_ quarrel with a Curr for barking, when he 
may pacifie him with'a Cruſt ? What haxe 
weto go batta keep farther off,and Laugh 
F 38 2 
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at Him ? Fidus Cornelius (a tall, flam Fel» + - 
low/)fell down-right a Crying in the Senate- . 
houſe, at Corbulo's ſaying, that he look; like 
an Eſtrich. He was a Man-tbat made no- 
thing of a Laſh upon his Life,and Manners, 
but.it was worſe than Death to him, a re- 
flexion upon his Perſon. No Man was ever 
ridiculous to others, that lays ht at himſelf 
firſt : It prevents miſchief, and tis a Spite- 
ful diſappointment of thoſe that take plea- 
fure in ſqch abuſes. Vatinins (a Man that 
was made up for Scorn, and Hatred, Scyr- 
rillous,and Impudent to thehigheſt degree, 
but moſt abuſively witty, and with all this 
he was Diſeasd,and Deform'd to extremi- 
ty) his way was always to begin to make 
ſport with himſelf,;and ſo he prevented the 
|  Mockeries of other People. There. are 
none more abulive to. others, than they 
that lie moſt .open to it themſelves; but 
the hamor goes round, and- he that laughs 
at me to day,w1ll have ſome Body to laugh 
at him to morrow, and revenge my Quar- 
rel. But hawever there are ſome Libertics 
that will never go down with ſome Men. 
ASLATICUS V ALERIUS (one of Ca- 
| ligula's. particular Friends, and a Man of 
Stomach, that would not eaſily < digeſt an c 59s 
Afﬀront) Caligula told him in publick what Feſts wil 
kind of Bedfellow his Wife was. Good 1*ver be 
God ! that ever any Man ſhould hear this , #"*"* 
or a Prince ſpeak it, Eſpecially-to a Man 
of Conſular Authority, a Friend, and a 
Husbard ; ard in ſuch a Manner too, as at 
=> | Once | 
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once to own his Diſguſt, and his Adultery. 
The Tribune Chereas had a,wweak broken 
Voice, like an #Hermaphrogize ; when he 
came to Caligula for the Ward he would 
give him ſometimes Yerxs ,\ otherwhiles 
Priapxs ; as a Slur upon him both ways. 
Palerius was afterward the principal In- 
ftrument in the Conſpiracy againſt him ; 
and Chereas, to convince him of his Man- 
hood , at one blow clefr him down the 
Chine ' with his Sword. No Man was ſo 
forward as Caligula to Break a Jeſt,and no 
Man fo Unwilling to Bear it. | 


. CHAP. IX. 


Cantions againſt eAnger in the matter of 
Education, Converſe, and other General 
Means of preventing #t,both in our ſelves 
and others. | ET. 


A LL that we have to ſay in particular 
upon this Subject hes under theſe two 
Heads 3 Firſt, that we do not fall into An- 
ger, and Secondly, that we do not Tranſ- 
oreſs in't. As in'the Caſe of our Bodies , 


we have ſome Medicines to preſerve us 


when we are Well, and others to recover 
vs when we are Sick ; ſoit is one thing 
not to Admit it, and another thing to 
Overcome it. We are 1n the firſt place, 
to ayoid all provocations, and the begin- 
nings 
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_ nings of Anger : for, if we be once down, 
tis a hard Task to get up again : ' When 
pur Paſſion has got the better of our Rea- 
ſon, and the Enemy 1s receiv*d into the 
Gate,” we cannot. expect thar the Conque- 
ror, ſhould take Conditions from thePriſo- 
ner. And, in truth, our. Reaſon, when 
it is thus maſter'd, turns effectually into 
Paſſion. A Careful Education is a great 
Matter for our minds are eaſily form'd 
m our Youth, but *tis a harder buſineſs to 
cure Ill Habits. Beſide that we are en- 
flam'd by Climate, Conftitution , Compa- 

ny, and a Thouſand other Accidents, that 
 weare not aware of. 
' THE-Choice of a good Nurſe, and a 
well-Natur'd Tutor, goes a great way ; for 
the ſweetneſs both of the Blood,and of the 
Manners will paſs into the Child. There 
is nothing breeds Anger more than a ſoft, 
and Effeminate Education ; and 'tis very 
ſeldom ſeen, that either the Motbers, or 
the School-Maſters Darling ever comes to 
good. But, my young e Maſter, when he 
comes into the World behaves himſelf 
like a Cholerick Coxcomb ; For Flattery , 
and a great Fortune nouriſh Teachineſs. 
But it 1s a Nice point,foto check the Seeds 
of Anger in a Child, as not to take off his 
Edge, and quench his Spirits, whereof a 
Principal Czre muſt be taken, betwixt Li- 
cence, and Severity , that he be neither 
too much Emboldn'd, or Depreſs'd.Com- 
mendation gives him Courage, and Confi- 
s | dence 3 
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him up into Inſolence,and Wrath : So that 
when to uſe the Bitt, and when the Spur, is 
the main difficulty. Never put him to a 
neceſlity of Begging any thing baſely, or if 
he does, let im- go without it. Evure 
him to a Familiarity, vhere he has any E- 
mulation; And in all his Exerciſes, let 
him underſtand,that ris generous to over- 


' come his Competitor, but. not to hurt him, 


Allow him to be pleas'd,when he does well, 
but not Tranſported, for that will puff 
him up into too high a Conceit of himſelf. 
Give him nothing that he cries for,till the 
Dogged Fit is over,but then let him have it 
when te is quiet ; to ſhew him that there is 
nothing to be gotten by being peeviſh. 
Chide him for whatever he does Amilſs, 
and make him betimes acquainted with the 
Fortune that he was born to. Let his Diet 
be Cleanly, but Sparing ; and Cloath him 
like the reſt of his Fellows ; For by pla- 
cing him upon that Equality at firſt,he will 
be the leſs proud afterward : and conlſe- 
quently the leſs. Waſpiſh, and quarre]ſome. 

I'N the next place, let us have a Care of 
Temptations, that we cannot Reſiſt, and 
Provocations that we cannot Bear ; and 
eſpecially of Sour, and Exceptious Com- 
pany : For a Crofs humor is Contagious ! 
Nor. is it all, that a Man ſhall be the better 
for the example of a quiet Converſation ; 
but an Angry diſpoſition is troubleſome , 


becauſe it has nothing elfe to work "_ 
© 
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We ſhauld therefore Chuſe a Sincere, Ea- 
_ fie, and Temperate Companion, that will 


either Provoke Anger , not Return it; 
nor give a Man any Occaſion of exerciſing 
his Diſtempers. Nor 1s 1t enough to be 


Gentle , Submiſs, and Humane, withour 
Integrity, and Plain-dealing : For Flatte- 
ry is as offenſive on the other ſide. Some 
Men would take a Curſe from you better 
_ than a Complement. © Chu, a paſſionate 
Orator, had a Friend of fingular Patience 
that Supp'd with him';, who had no way to 
ayoid a quarrel, but by ſaying Amer'to all 
that Celiws ſaid. Celjus taking this ill ;/ 
Say ſamething againſt. me, ſays he, tha: you 
' and I may be Two; and he was angry with 
| him becauſe he would not ; but the Diſpute 
fell, as it needs muſt; for want of an O 
ponent. = En | 
_ He that is naturally addicted to Anger, 
let him. nſec a moderate” Diet, and abſtain 
from Wine ; for it is but adding Fire to 
Fire. Gentle Exerciſes, Recreations, and 
Sports, Temper and Sweeten the Mind. 
| Let him have a Care alfoof Long, and Ob- 
ſtinate Diſputes, for 'tis eaſter not to be- 
gin them, than to put an end to them. Se- 
vere Studies are not good for him neither : 
'as Law, Mathematicks : too much Inten- 
tion preys upon the Spirits; and makes him 
Eager. But Poetry, Hiftory, and thoſe 
lighter Entertainments may ſerve him for 
Diverſion, and Relief. He that would be 


quiet, muſt not yenture at things ont of 
| m_ 
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his reach, or beyond his ſtrength ;' for he 
ſhall either ſtagger under the Burthen, or. 
Diſcharge it upon the next Man he meers ;* ; 
which is the ſame Caſe in Civil, and Do. 
meſtick Afﬀairs.. Bulineſs that is ready , 
and practicable, goes off with eaſe ; bur” 
when *tis too heavy for the Bearer, "they 
fall both together. Whatſoever we de- 
ſign, we ſhould firſt take a meaſure. of onr 
ſelves, and compare our Force with the 
Undertaking, for it vexes a Man not to BY 
through with his Work ; a Repalſe in- 
flames a Generous Nature, as it makes one 
that is Phlegmatick, Sad. 1 have known 
ſome that have advis'd looking in a Glaſs 
when a Man is in the Fit, and: the very. 
Spectacle of his own deformity has cur'd. 
him. Many that are troubleſome in their 
Drink, and know their own Infirmity,give' 
their Servants order before-hand, to take 
them away by force, for fear of Miſchief, 
and not to obey their Maſters theniſelves 
when ©they are hot-headed. If the thing 
were duly conſider*d,we ſhould need no'o- 
ther Cure than the hare Conſideration of it. 
We are not Angry at Mad-men, Children, 
and Foals, becauſe they do not know what 
they. do,: And why ſhould not Imprudenice | 
have an: equal Privilege in other Caſes? If 
a Horſe, Kick, or a Dog Bite, ſhall a Man 
Kick, or Bite again ? 'The one * Tis true is 

wholly. void of Reaſon, bur it is alſo an 
equivalent Darkneſs of Mind, that poſſeſſes 


the other. So long as we are among Men, 


let 
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let vs Cheriſh Humanity ; and fo live,that 


no Man may be either in Fear, or in Dan- 


ger of us. Loſles, In juries, Reproaches , 
Calumnies,they are but ſhort Inconvenien- 
ces, and we ſhould bear them with Reſoly- 
tion.  Beſide-that, ſome People are above 
our Anger ; others below it it. To contend 
with our Superiors were a Folly ; and with 
our Inferiors an Indignity. Fiy 
THERE is hardly a more Effe&ual Re- 
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medy againſt Anger, than * Patience, anda Patience 
Conſideration. Let bur the firſt fervor fftens 
abate , and that Miſt which darkens the##7#%- 


Mind, will be either Leſlen'd, or DiſpelPd 


A Day, nay an hour does much in the moſt; 


Violent Caſes, and perchance totally ſup= 
preſſes it : Time diſcovers the Truth of 
things , and ' turns that into Judgment 
which at firſt was Anger. Plato was about 


to ſtrike his Servant, and while his hand 


was in the Air, he checkt himſelf, but ſtilL 
| held it in that Menacing Poſture. A Friend 
of his took notice of it, and askt him what 
he meant : I am now, ſays Plato, puniſhing 
of an Angry, Man : So that, he had left his 
Servant to chaſtiſe himſelf. Another time, 
his Servant having committed a great 
Fault ; Speuſippes , fays he, do you: beat 
that Fellow, for I am Angry : So that he 
forbare ſtriking him for the very Reaſon 
| that -would have made another Man have 
done it. | I am Angry, ſays he, and ſhall 
go furrher thaw becomes me. Nor is 1t .fit 
that a Servant ſhould be in. his Power, that 
is 
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is not his own Maſter. Why ſhould any! | 
one Venture now to truſt an Angry Man 


with a Revenge, when Plaro durlit got truft: 
himſelf ? Either He muſt Govern That, 
or That will undo him. Let vs do our 
beſt -to Overcome 4t ? but let us however. 
Keep-it Cloſe,without giving it any Vent. 
An Angry Man, it he gives himſelf Liberty 
at all times, will- go too far. 1f it comes 
once to ſhew it ſelf in the Eye, or Counte- 
nance, it has got: the better -of - us. Nay 
we ſhould ſo oppoſe it,as to put on the ye- 
ry contrary diſpaſitions : Calm Looks.,. 
Soft and Slow ſpeech ; an eaſie ,. and; de- 
tiberate March; and by little and little we. 
may poſlibly bring our - Thoughts into a 
ſober Conformity with our Actions. When; 
Socrates was Angry, be would take himſelt, 

in't, and Speak. Low, in oppoſition to the 
Motions of his diſpleaſure. His Friends 
would take notice of it, and it was not to 
his diſadvantage neither, bur rather to his 
Credit, that ſo many ſhould- k»ow that he 
was Angry, and no. Body: feel it , which 


could never have been, if he had not- given: 


his Friends the ſame Liberty of Admoanition 


which he himſelf took. And this Courſe. 


ſhonld we take; we ſhould deſire our 
Eriends not to flatter us in our Follies, but 


 totreat us with all Liberties of Reprehen-- 


110n, even when we are leaſt willing to-bear- 
it, againſt ſo powerful, and ſo infinuaring 
an Evil, we ſhould call for help while we, 
have our Eyes in our head, and are yet 
Maſters 
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Maſters of our ſelves. Moderation is pro- 


firable for SubjeCts, but more for Princes; 


who have the - means of executing all that 
their Anger-prompts them to. When that 


power comes once to be exercis'd toa Com- 


mon Miſchief, it can never long continue, 
2 Common fear joining in one Cauſe all 
their divided Complaints. Ina Word now 


how we may Prevent, Moderate,or Maſter 


this Impotent Paſſion in Others: 


IT-is not enough to be ſound our ſelves, 
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unleſs we » endeavour -to make others ſo, þ, geverat 
wherein we maſt accommodate theRemedy ways of di- 
. tothe Temper of the Patient.” Some are vering An: 


to'be dealt with by Artifice, and Addreſg :&*+ 


As for- Example, Why will you 'gratifie your 
Enemies, to oaw Your Ji fon hey ? 
'Tis not worth 'your Arger; *tis below you; EF 
am as much troubled at it my ſelf, as you can 
be; but you had better ſay nothing, and takes 


your time to be even with them. Anger in” 


ſome People, is to. be openly oppos'd ; in 
others, there muſt be a little yielding,ac- 


cording to the diſpoſition of the Perſon. 


Some are won by Entreaties ; others are 


1 gain'd by mere Shame, and ConviCtion 3 


and ſome by Delay ; A Dull way of Cure 
for a Violent Diſtemper : but this muſt be 
the laſt Experiment. Other Aﬀections may 
be better dealt with at leiſure : For they 
proceed gradually ; but This commences, 
and perfetts it ſelf in the ſame Moment. It 
does not, like other Paſſions, Sollicite, and 
Miſlead ys, but it runs away with us by 

| D d foree 3 
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force z and hurries us on With an Irrefiſtiz: } 
ble Temerity, as well-to our owa, as to 
anothers ruine : Not only: flying in the. _ 
Face of him that provokes us, but like a: 

Forrent,bearing downall before it. Therg'g- 

no encountring the firſt Heat and Fury |] 
of it; For it is Deaf, and Mad. The 
beſt way is (in the beginning) to give it 
Eine, and Reſt, and let it ſpend it ſelf: 
while the Paſſion is too hot to handle, we . 
may. deceive it ;. but however, let all In- 
ſtruments ofRevenge beput out of the way. 


| Iv is not amiſs ſometimes to. pretend to be 


/ 


angry too-3 and. join with him, not only 
in the Opinion of the Injury, but in the 
ſeeming Contrivance.of a Reyenge. But 
this muſt be a. Perſon then that has ſome 
Authority over him. This is 2. way to 
get time, and by. adviſing upon ſome grea- 
ter puniſhment, to delay the Preſent. -If 
the Paſſion be outrageous, try what ſhame 
or fear can do. If weak,tis no hard-mat- 
ter to amuſe it by ſtrange Stories,gratefut 
News, or Pleaſant Diſcourſes. Deceit, 
in this Caſe, is Friendſhip, for Men mult: 
be Cozen'd to be Cur'd. - 77 
THE 1njuries that preſs hardeſt upon us, 


 e Thoſe In- are thoſe which c either we have not de- 


juries go 
neareſt us, 
that we 
have net- 
ther De- 
ſerv'd, nr 
Expetted. 


ſerv'd,-or not expeCted, or at leaſt not in 
ſo high a degree. This ariſes from the 
Love of our ſelves : For every Man takes 
upon him Like a Prince in this Caſe, to” 
practiſe all Liberties, and to allow none. 


Whuch proceeds either from Ignorance, or 
Inſolence.- 


Chap. X- Of Amer. 
Inſolence. What News is it for People to 
do! ill things ? for an Enemy to hurt. us ; 
nay, for a Friend, or a Servant to Tranſ- 
greſs, and to prove Treacherous , Un- 
teful, Covetous, Impious ? What we 
ind in one Man, we may in another, and 
there is flo more Security in Fortune,than 
in Men. Our joys are mingled with Fears, 
and a Tempeſt may riſe out ofa Calm : 
= a $kilfut Pilate is always provided 
ort. 


pO CEEEY 


CHAP. X: 
Acainſt Raſh Tadgment. 


TT is good for every Man to fortifie him- 
[| ſelf on his weak ſide : and if he Loves 
his Peace, he mult not be Inquiſitive, and 
hearken to Tale-bearers; for the Man that 
is over-Curious to hear , and ſee. every 
thing, multiplies Troubles to himſelf : For 


a Man does fiot feel.,, what he does not 


know. He that is liſtening after private 
. Diſcourſe, and what people ſay of him , 


ſhall neyer be at Peace. How many things 


that are Innocent in themſelves, are made 
Injurious yet, by miſconſtruftion? Where- 
fore ſome things we are to' pauſe upon, 0- 
thers to laugh at, and others again to par- 

| don. . Or if we cannot avoid the Senſe of 
Indignities, let ns however ſhun the open 
5 Dd 2 pro- 
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profeſſion of it; which may be eaſily done 
as appears by many Examples of thoſe, that 
have ſuppreſs'd their Anger , under the 
Awe of a greater Fear. It 1s a good Cay- 
tion not-to believe any thing till we are ve- 
ry certain of it for many probable things 
prove falſe, and a ſhort time will make E- 
vidence of the Undoubted Truth: We are 
prone to Believe many things which we are 
unwilling to Hear,and ſo we conclude,and 
take up a prejudice before we can Judge. 
Never condemn a Friend unheard ; or 
without letting him know his Accuſer, or 
his Crime. *Tis a'Common thing to ſay, 
Do not you tell that you had it from me : for 
if you do, I'll deny it,” and never tell you any 
thing again. By which means, Friends are 
ſet together by the Ears, and the Informer 
flips his Neck out of the Collar. Admit 
no Stories upon theſe Terms; for it is an 
unjuſt thing to Believe-in private, and to 


be Angry openly. He that delivers him- 
ſelf up to Gueſs, and Conjecture, runs a 


great hazard ; for there can be no Suſpi- 


.Cion without ſome probable Grounds ; ſo 
That without much Candor, and Simplici- 
ty,and making the beſt of every thing, there 
is no living in Society with Mankind. 
. Some things that offend us we have by Re- 
Port ; others we ſee, or hear. In the firſt 


Caſe let us not be too Credulous ; ſome 


- People Frame Stories that they may deceive 
Us : Others, only Tell what they Hear, 
and are deceiv'd Themſelves Some make 


It 
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it. their Sport to do ill Offices ; others do 
them only to pick a Thank : There are 


| ſome that would part the deareſt Friends 


in the World ; Others love to do Miſchief 
and ſtand aloof off, to ſee what comes on't. If 
it be a ſmall matter,I would have witneſles 


but if it be a greater, I would have it upon 


- Oath, and allow.time to the Accuſed, and. 


Counſel too,and hear it over & over again. 
IN thoſe Caſes where we our ſelves are 


? 3 97 


Witneſſes, we ſhould 2 take into Conſide- a Hake the 
ration all the Circumſtances. If a Chila, *#/t of every 


'twas ſonorance: If a Woman, a Miſtake: 
If done by Command, a Neceſſity; If a 
Man be Injur'd, "tis but Quid pro quo. 


If a Judge, he Knows what he does : If a 
Prince, | muſt Submit-;, either, if Guilty, 
to Fuſtice, or if Innecent, to Fortune : If a. 
Brute, I make my ſelf one by Imitating it : 
if a Calamity, or Diſeaſe, my beſt Relief 
is Patience : If Providence, 'tis both Impiors 
and Vain to be Angry at it - If a Good Mann 
I'll make the Bef# on't ; If a Bad, PlI never 
Wonder at it. Nor is it only by Tales,and 
Stories,that weare enflam*d,but S»ſprcions , 
Countenances ;, nay, a Look, or a Smile is 
enough to blow us up. In theſe Caſes let 
us ſuſpend our Diſpleaſure, and plead the 
Cauſe of the Abſent. Perhaps he is innocent ; 
or if not, I have time to conſider 0n*t,and may 
take my Revenge at Leiſure : but when it is 
once Executed, 'tis not to be Recalld. A 
| Jealons Head 1s apt to take that to himſelf 

which was never meant him. Let us there-_ 
| Dd 3 fore 
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fore truſt to nothing, but what we ſee”; 
And chide our ſelves where we are over- 
Credulous. By this Courſe we ſhall not 
be ſo eaſily impos'd upon ; nor put to trou- 
ble our ſelves about things not worth ' the 
while ; as the Loytring of a Servant upon 
an Errand, the Tumbling of a Bed ; or the 
Spilling of a Glaſs of Drink. *Tis a Mad- 
neſs to be diforder'd at theſe Fooleries', 
We conſider the thing done, and not the 
Doer of it. | 1: may be he did it Unwillinely, 
or by Chance. It was a Trick put upon him,or 
he was forc'd tot. He did it for Reward per- 
haps, not Hatred ; Nor of his own Accord ; 
but be was edg d on tot. Nay ſome regard 
muſt be had to the Ape of the Perſon , or 

to Fortune ; and we muſt conſult Humani- 

ty, and Candor in the Caſe. One does me . 

a Great eMiſchief, at Vnawares. Another 

does me a very ſmall one by Deſign : Or 
peradventure none at all, but intended .me 

ong. The Lattex was more in Fault, but 
Fl be Angry with neither. We muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt what a Man cannor do, 
and-what he will not. *Tis true; be has once 
offended me, but, How often has he pleas d me? 
He has offended me dften, and in other kinds, 

And why ſhould not I-bear it as well now as'F 

bave done? Is he my Friend? why then *rwas 

againſt bis will. Is he my Enemy? *'Tis n0 

more than I look'd for. Let us give way to 

Wiſe Men, and not ſquabble with Fools ; 

and ſay thus to our ſelves,We have all of us 
ozr Errors ,, No'Man is ſo Circumſpett, ſo 
| LE = FEET $4 Conlſi- 
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Confſiderate, or ſa fearful of offending,but 
- he has muchto anſwer for. A Generous 

Priſoner cannot immediately comply with 
all the ſordid, and Laborious Offices of a 
Slave. A Footman that is not breath'd, 
cannot keep pace with his Maſter*s Horſe : 
He that is over-watch'd, may be allow'd to 
be Drowzy. Al! theſe things are to he 
weigh'd before we give any Ear to the firſt 
_ Impulſe. Ifit be my duty, to love my Coun- 
try, I muſt be kind alſo to my Country- 
men : Ifa Veneration bedue to the Whole 
{6 is a Piety alſo-to the Parts : And it is 
the Common Intereſt to preſerve them. We 
are all Members .of one Body, and it is as 
Natural to help one another, as for the 
hands to help the feet, or the eyes the 
hands. Without the Love, and Care of 
the Parts, the Whole can never be pre- 
ſerv'd, and we muſt ſpare one another, be- 
cauſe we are born for Society,which cannot 
be maintain'd, without a Regard to Parti- 
culars. Let this be a Rule to us, never 
to deny a Pardon that does no Hurt either 
to the Giver, or Receiver. That may be 
well enough in one, which js 111 in another ; 
and therefore. we are not to condemn any 
thing that is Common to a Nation : for 
Cuſtom defends it. But much more pardo- 
able are thoſe things which are Common 
to Mankind. | 
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1T is a kind of Spiteful Comfort, that b Whievey 


- - does an Ine 
b whoever does me an Injury, may recelve Jary, is lig- 


ene, and that there is a Power over him 34: i ſaffer 
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that is above me. A Man ſhould ſtand as 
firm againſt all Indignities, as a Rock does 
againſt.the Waves. As it is ſome fatisfa- 
Ction to a Man in a Mean Condition, that 
there is no Security in a more proſperous'; 
And as the Loſs of a Son in a Corner is born 
with more Patience , upon the fight of a 
Funeral carry*d out of a Palace ; So are 
Injuries, and Contempts, the more tolera- 
ble from a meaner Perſon, when we conſi- 
der, that the Greateit Men, and Fortunes 
are not exempt. The wiſeſt alſo of Mor- 
tals have their failings, and no Man living 
is withoutthe ſame Excuſe. The difference 
is, that we do not all of us tranſgreſs the 
ſame way : but we are oblig'd in Humanity 
to bear one with another. We ſhould , 
every one of-us bethink our ſelves how re- 
miſs we have been in our Duties : How im- 
modeſt in our Diſcourſes ; how Intempe- 
rate in our Cups ; and why not as well how 
Extravagant we have been in our Paſſions. 
Let us clear our ſelves of this Evil, purge 
our minds, and utterly root out all thoſe 
Vices, which, upon leaving the leaſt ſtring 
will grow again, and recover. We muſt 
Think of every thing, Expect every thing 
that we may not be Surpriz'd. It is a 
Shame, ſays Fabiws, for a Commander to 
excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, 1 was not aware 


of it, 


CHAP. 
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Take nothing ill from Another Man,till you 
| have made it your Own Caſe. 


T is not prudent to deny a Parden to 
J any Man without firſt examining, if we 
do not ſtand in need of it our ſelves; for it 
may be our Lot to ask it, even at his Feet, 
to whom we refuſe it. But we are willing 
enough to Do, what we are very unwilling 
to Suffer. It is unreaſonable to charge Pub- 
lick Vices upon Particular Perſons: For 


| blame in others, we find 1n our ſelves. *Tis 
not. a Paleneſs in one, or a Leannels in ano=- 
ther ; but-a Peſtilence that has laid hold 
upon All. "Tis a wicked World, and we 
make part of it; and the way to be quiet, 
1s to bear one with another. Such a Mar 
we cry. has done me a ſhrewd turn, and I ne- 
ver did him any hurt. Well, but it may be 
I have miſchiev'd other People, or at leaſt 
I may live to do as much to him as that 
comes to, Such a one has ſpoken ill things of 
ze ; but if I firſt ſpake ill of him, as 1 do of 
many others, this is not an Injury, but a 
Repayment. What if he did over-ſhoot 
* himſelf? He was loth to loſe his Conceit 
perhaps, Þut there was no Malice int ; and 
if he had not done me a Miſchief, he _ 
| have 


we are All of us wicked,and that which we - 
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have done himſelf one. How many Good 
Offices are there that look like Injuries? | 
Nay, how many have been reconciPd, and 

good Friends, after a profeſs'd hatred ? 
BEFORE we lay any thing to heart, 
| let us ask our ſelves if we have not done 
a Term * the fame things to others. But, where 
Han ca> ſhall we find an Equal Judge ? He that love: 
—— another Man's Wife (only perhaps becauks 
out mabins {he Is another's) will not ſuffer his own to 
i his awa. be ſo much as look'd upon. No Man fo 
Caſe. fierce againſt Calumny, as the Evil Spea- 
ker ; None ſo ſtri& exacters of Modeſty 

in a Servant, as thoſe that are molt Prodi- 

gal of their own. We carry our Neigh- 

- Hors Crimes in ſight, and we throw our 

own over our Shoulders. The Intempe- 

rance of a bad Son Is chaſtis'd by a worſe 

Father ; and the Luxury that we puniſh in 
others, we allow to our ſelves. The Ty- 

rant Exclaims againſt Homicide ; and Sa- 

crilege againſt Theft. We are Angry with 

the Perſons, but not with the Faults. 

: SOME things there are that cannot hurt 
— and Þ others will not ; as good Magi- 
hinos can. {trates, Parents, Tutors, Judges ; whoſe 
thing - | wy 
nt hurts Reproof or CorreCtion we are to take, as 
ad hers we do Abſtinence, Bleeding, and other un- 
wil nit- e2fie things, which we are the better for, 

In which Cafes, we are not fo much to rec- 
kon upon what we ſuffer, as upon what we 
have done. 7 take it jd, ſays one, and 1 
have done nothing, ſays another : when at 
the ſame time we make it worſe,by adding 
Arrg- 
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Arrogance, and Contumacy to our firſt Er- 
ror. We cry out preſently, What Law have 
'we Tranſpreſsd? As if the Letter of the 
Law-were the Sum of our Duty ; and that 
Piety, Humanity, Liberality, Juſtice, and 
Faith, were things beſide our Buſineſs. No, 
no, the Rule of Humane Duty is of a grea- 
ter Latitude ; and we have many Obligati- 
ons upon us, that are not to be found in 
' the Srarute-Books., And yet we fall ſhort 
of the ExaCtneſs , even -of That Legal 
Innotency. We have intended one thing, 
and done another ; wherein only the want 
of Succeſs has Kept us from being Crimi- 
nals. This very thing, methinks, ſhould 
make ns more favourable to Delinquents, 
and to forgive not only our ſelves, but the 
Gods too ; of whom we ſeem to have har- 
der thoughts in taking that to be a Par- 
ticular Evil directed to us, that befals us 
only by the common Law of Mortality. 
In fine, no Man living can Abſolve himſelf 


to his Conſcience, though to the World. 


perhaps he may. ?Tis true, that we are alſo 
Condemn'd to Pains, and Diſeaſes, and to 
Death too, which is no more than the quit- 
ting of a Soul-houſe. But, Why ſhould a- 
ny Man complain of Bondage, that where- 
ſoever he looks,has his way open to Liber- 
ty ? That Precipice, that Sea, that River, 
that Well, there's Freedom in the bottom 
of it. © It. hangsupon every Crooked Bow ; 


40J 


and not only-a Man's Throat, or his Heart © 4 Staical 


but every vein in his Body opens a Paſſage 
mm” £ = 


Err. 
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TO Conclude, where my proper Ver- 
tne fails me, I will have recourie to Exam- 
ples, and fay to my ſelf, Am I greater than 
Philip, or Augnſtus,who both of them put up 
greater Reproaches ? Many have pardon'd 
their Enemies, and ſhall not I forgive a neg- 
lect, a little Freedom of the Tongue ? Nay 
the Patience but of a Second Thought does 
the buſineſs ; for, though the firſt ſhock 
be violent, take it In parts and 'tis ſubdu'd 
And, to wind up all in one word ; The 
great Leſſon of Mankind,as well in this, as 
in all other Caſes,is,ro do as he would be done 


by. 


——. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Cruelty. 


HERE is ſo near an Afﬀinity betwixt 
Anger, and Cruelry, that many People 
confound them as if Cruelty were only the 
Execution of Anver in the Payment of a Re- 
verge : which holds in ſome Caſes, but not 
in others. There are a ſort of Men that 
take delight in the Spilling of Humane 
Blood ; aud in the Death of thoſe that ne- 
ver did them any Injury, nor were ever {0 
much as ſuſpeCted for it ; As Apolodorus , 
Phalaris, Sints, Procriſtes, and others, that 
burnt Men alive, whom we cannot ſo pro- 


perly call Angry, as Brutal, For, ger 
GOES 
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One with Another. I went (fays our Author) 


Of Anger. 405. 
does neceſſarily preſuppoſe an Injury, ei- 
ther Doxe, or Conceivd, or Fear d ; but 
the other takes Pleaſure In Jormenting , 
without ſo much as pretending any Prove- 
cation to't, and kills merely for killing ſake.. - 
The Original of this Cruelty perhaps was 
Anger, which by frequent Exerciſe, and 
Cuſtom, has loſt all ſenſe of Humanity, and 
Mercy ; and they that are thus affected,are 

ſo far from the Countenance, and Appea- 
rance of Men in. Anger,that they will Laugh, 
Rejoice, and Entertain themſelves with the 
moſt horrid Spetacles;, as Racks, Gaols,Gib- 
bets, ſeveral ſorts of Chains, and Puniſh- 


_ ments; Dilaceration of Members, Stigmati- 


zings, and Wild Beaſts ; with other exqui- 
ſite Inventions of Torture : And yet at laſt 
the Cruelty it ſelf is more Horrid,and Odi- 
ous, than the means by which it works. 
It is a Beſtial madneſs to Zove Miſchief ; 
beſide, that *tis Womaniſh to Rage and Tear ; 
a Generous Beaſt will ſcorn to do't, when 
he has any thing at his Mercy. It 1sa Vice 
for Wolves, and Tygers ; and no leſs Abo- 


minable to the World, than Dangerous t6 it 


{elf. 
THE! Romans had their orning , and 
their Aderidian © Speitacles, In the Former, a The Cru- 


they had their Combats of ez with Wild ey of the 


. ; Roman 
Beaſts ; and in the Larter, the Mer: fought ys 6; 
the other day to the Meridian Spectacles, in 
hope of Meeting ſomewhat of Mirth, and Di- 
verſion , to ſweeten the humors of thoſe that 

| had 
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had been entertaind with Blood in the Mar- | 
ning : But, it prov'd otherwiſe ;, for com- 


par'd with this Inhumanity, the former was a 


Adercy. The whole buſmeſs was only Murther 
upon Murther ; the Combatants fought Na- 
ked, and every Blow was a Wound. They do 
10t contend for Victory, but for Death ; and 
he that kills one Man,is to be kill d by another, 
By Wounds they are forc'd upon Wounds, which 
they Take, and give upon their bare Breaſts, 
Burn that Rogue they cry; What? Is he 
afraid of his Fleſh ? Do but ſee how ſnea- 
kingly that Raſcal dies ? Look 20 your ſehves , 
my Maſters, and conſider on't : Who knows 
but this may come to be your own Caſe? Wic- 
ked Examples ſeldom fail of Coming home 
at laſt to the Authors. To deſtroy a Smgle 
Man, may be Dangerous, but to Murther 
whole Nations,is only a more Glorious Wic- 
kedneſs. Private Avarice, and Rjgour are 
Condemn'd : But Oppreſſ:on, when 1t comes 
to be Anthorizd;'by an Act of State ; and to 
be publickly Commanaed, though particy- 
larly forbidden, becomes a Point of Diz- 
ity and Honor, What a ſhame is it for 
Men to Enterworry one another, when yet 
the fierceſt even of Beaſts areat peace with 
thoſe of their own kind ? This Brutal Fury 
puts Philoſophy it ſelf to a ſtand. The 
Drunkard, the Glutton, the Covetous, may 
be reduced. Nay, and the miſchief of it 1s, 
that no Vice keeps it ſelf within its proper 
Bounds. Luxury runs into Avarice, and 
when the Reverence of Vertue is extin- 

| gniſtyd, 
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gviſtd, Men will ſtick at nothing that car- 
ries profit along withit. Man's Blood is 
ſhed in Wantonneſs ; his Death is a Spec- 
tacle for Entertainment, and his Groans 
are Muſick. When Alexander deliver'd up 


 Eyſmachus to a Lyon, how glad would he 


have been to have had Nails, and Teeth to 
have devourd him himfelf ? It would have 
too much derogated, he thought, from the 


dignity of his Wrath, to haye appointed a 


Mean for the Execution of his Friend. Pri- 
vate Cruelties, 'tis true, cannot do much 
Miſchief, but in Prices, they are a War 
againſt Mankind. | 
C. Ce/AS AR would commonly, for Ex- 


erciſe, b. and Pleaſure, put Senators,and Ro-y, p.. 
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man Knights to the Torture, : And Whip ſe- yous crnet. 
veral of them, like Slaves, or put them to ries. 


Death with the moſt accurate Torments, 
merely for the SatisfaCtion of his Crxelty. 
Thar Ceſar that wiſh'd the People of Rome 
had but one Neck, that he might cat it off at 
one Blow, It was the Employment, the 
Study, and the Joy of his Life. He would 
not ſo much-as give the Expiring leave to 
Groan, but caus'd their Mouths to be ſtopt 
with Sponges, or for want of them, with 
Rags of their own Cloths,that they might 
not breath out ſo much as their laſt Ago- 
nies at Liberty ; Or perhaps, leſt the tor- 
mented ſhould ſpeak ſomething which the 


 Formenter had no mind to hear. Nay, he 


was ſo impatient of Delay, that he would 


frequently rife from Supper ta have _ 
kill 


C 


A 


All. 
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He that 


Threatens 


{, Fears 
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kilPd by Torch-lzght, as if his Life and: 
Death had depended upon their diſpatch 
before the next morning. To ſay nothing; 
how many Fathers were put toDeath by him 
in the ſame night with their Sos, (which 
was a kind of Mercy, in the prevention of 
their Mourning.) And was not Sylla's Cru- 
elty prodigious too, which was only ſtopt. 
for want of Enemies ? He cauſed 7000 Cj- 
7jzens of Rome to be ſlavughter'd at once ; 
and ſome of the Senators being ſtartled at. 
their Cries that were heard in the Senate- 
houſe : Let us mind our buſineſs, ſays Sylla , 
This ts nothing but a few Mutineers that 1 
have Order'd to be ſent out of the Way. A 
Glorious Spettacle ! ſays Hannibal, when he : 
ſaw the Trenches flowing with Humane 
Blood; and if the Rivers had run Blood too 
he would have lik*'d it ſo much the better. 

AMONG the famous, and deteſtable 
Speeches that are committed to Memory , 
I know none worſe than that Impudert,and 
Tyranmcal Maxime ;, © Let them Hate me ſo 
they Fear me: not conſidering that thoſe 
that are kept in Obedience by Fear, are 
both Malicious, and Mercenary, and only 
walt for an opportunity to change their 
Maſter. Beſide that, whoſoever is Terrible 
to Others, is likewiſe afraid of Himſelf. 
What is more ordinary, than for a Tyrant 
to be deſtroy'd by his Own Guards, which 


' Is no more than the putting thoſe Crimes 


into Practice which they learned of their 
Maſters : How many Slaves have reveng'd 
them- 
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themſelves of their Cruel Oppreſlors,thougth 
they were ſure to die for't; but when it 
comes. Once to a Popular Tyranny,whole Na- 
tions conſpire againſt it. For whoſoever, 
threatens All,s in Danger of All; over and a- 
bove, that the Cruelty of a Prince en- 
creaſes the number of his Enemies, bydeſtroy- 
ing ſome of them ; for it entails an heredi- 
tary, hatred upon the Friends and Relations 
of thoſe that are taken away. And then it 
has this Misfortune, that a Man muſt be 
wicked upon Neceſlity ; for there's no go- 
ing back ; So that he muſt hetake himſelf 
to Arms, and yet he lives in fear. He can 
neither truſt ro the Faith of his Friends,nor 
tothe Piety of his Children ; he both dreads 
Death,and wiſhes it ; and becomes a grea- 
ter Terror to himſelf, than he is-to his 
People. Nay, if there were nothing elfe 
to make Cruelty deteſtable,it were enough, 
that it paſſes all Bounds both of Cuſtom , 
and Humanity, and is followed upon the 
Heel, with Sword, or Poiſon. A Private 
Malice indeed does not move whole Cities ; 
but that which extends to. All;is every Bo- 
dies Mark. One Sick Perſon gives no great 
_ diſturbance in a Family ; but when it comes 
to a Depopulating Plague, all People fly 
iroprt. And why ſhould a Prince expect 
any man to be good, whom he has taught 
to be wicked ? | 
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eTyratini- 


-..BUT, What if it were Safe to be Cruel? cal Go- 


Were it not ſtill a fad thing, the very State 


vernment 
11 a Perpe+ 


of fuch a Government ? © A Government that ;,uj Srare 


/ 


E & | bears of War, 
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bears the Image of a Taker City, whert 
there's nothing - but Sorrow, Trouble , and 
Confuſion. Men'dare not ſo- much as truſt 
themſelves with their Friends,or with their 
Pleaſures. There is not any Entertainment 
ſolnnocent,but it affords pretence of Crime, 
and Danger. People are betray'd at their 
Tables, and in their Caps, and drawn from 
the very Theatre to the Priſon. How horrid 
a Madneſs is it to be ſtill Raging, and Kil- 
ling ; to have the ratling of Chains always 
in our Ears; Bloody SpeFacles before our 
Eyes ;, and to carry Terror, and Diſmay, 
where-ever we go? If we had Lyons, and 
Serpents to rule over us, this would be the 
manner of Their Government ; ſav ing that 
they agree better among themſelves : It 
paſſes for a Mark of Greatneſs to'barn Ci- 
tles,and lay whole Kingdoms waſte; nor is 
it for the honor of a Prince,to appoint this 
or that ſingle Man to be kill'd, unleſs they 
have whole Troops, (or ſometimes) Legions 
to work upon. Bur,it is not the Spoils of 
War, and Bloody Trophies ,, that make a 
Prince Glorious ; but, the-Djvine Porer of - 
preſerving Unity, and Peace. Rune with- 
out Diſtin&10n is more properly the buſineſs 
of a General Deluge, or a Conflagration. 
Neither does a Fierce, and Inexorable Ar- 
ger become the Supreme Magiſtrate : Great- 

neſs of eMind is always eHeek,and Humble; 
but Cruelty ts a Note, and-an Effet of Weak- 
neſs ; and brings down a Governour 'to'the Dt* 
vel of a Competitor. SY 


(HE Humanity, and Excel- 
lence of this Vertue,is con- 
tels'd at all hands, as well 
Þy the Men of Pleaſure,and 
thoſe that think everyMan 

was made for himſelf,as by 

the Szoxcks, that make Man a Sociable Creas 
ture, and born for the Common good of Mane 
kind: For it is, of all Diſpoſitions , the 

moſt Peaceable, and Quiet. But before we 

enter any further upon the Diſcourſe, it 

would be firſt known what Clemency is,that 

wemay diſtinguiſh it from Piry : which is a 
Weakneſs ; though many times miſtaken for 
a Vertue : and the next thing will be, to 
ng the Mind to-the Habit, and Exerciſe 

it. | 
a CLEMENCY # a favourable Diſpoſition a Clemency 
of the Mind, in the Matter of inflicting Pu- defin'd. 
niſhment, Or, A Moderation ,, that remits 
ſomewhat of the Penalty Incurr'd, As Pardan 
EECA | a8 
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7s the Total Remiſſion of a deſerd Puniſhment, 


We muſt be Careful not to confound Cle- 
1:eacy with Pity ;, for as Religion Worſhips 
God, and Superſtition Prophanes that wore 
ſhip ; ſo ſhould we diſtinguiih betwixt Cle- 
mency, and Pity ; Praftiſmng the One, and 
Avoiding the Orber. For Pity proceeds 
from a Narrowneſs of Mind, that reſpe&s 
rather the Forrxne, than the Cauſe. Ir isa 
kind of Moral Sickneſs, contracted from 
other Peoples Misfortunes : Such another 
weakneſs as Laughing, or Yawning for 
Company, or as That of Sick Eyes, that 
cannot look upon others that are Blear'd, 
without dropping Themſelves. Pll give a 
Shipwrack'd-Man a Plank, a Lodging to a- 
Stranger, or a Piece of Money to him that 
wants it : I will dry up the Tears of my 
Friend, yet I will not weep with him, but 
treat him with Conſtancy, and Humanity, 
as one Man ought to treat Another. 

IT is objected by ſome,that Þ Clemency is 


: ow an Inſignificant Vertue ; and that only the 
for all. Bad are the Better for't ; for the Good 


have no need on't. But, in the firſt place; 
as Phyſick is in Uſe only among the Sick , 
and yet in Honor with the Sound ; ſo the 
Irinocent have a Reverence for Clemency, 
though Criminals are properly the Objects 
of it. And then again, a Man may be In- 
nocent, and yet have Occaſion for it too : 
for, by the Accidents, of Fortune, or the 
Condition of Times, Vertue it ſelf may 
gome to be in danger, Conkder the molt 
Popuw- 
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Populous City, or Nation ; what a folitude 
would it be, if none ſhould be left there 
but thoſe that could ſtand the Teſt of a 
Severe Juſtice ? We ſhould have neither 
Judges, nor Accuſers: none either to Grant 
a Pardon, or to Ask it. More or leſs, we 
are all Sinners ;and he that has beſt purgd 
his Conſcience, was brought by Errors to 


| Repentance. And it is farther Profitable 


to Mankind ; for many Delinquents, come 
to be. Converted. There is a Tenderneſs 
to be- us'd, even. toward our Slaves, and 
thoſe that we have bought with our Money; 


- How much more then;,to Free, and to Ho- 


neſt Men, that are rather under vur Pro- 
tetion, than Dominion ? Not that I would 
have it ſo General neither, as not to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt the Good, and the Bad, for 
that would Introduce a Confuſion,and give 
a kind of encouragement to Wickednels. 
It muſt therefore have a reſp: Ct to the Qua- 
lity of the Offender, and ſeparate the Cu- 


Table from the Deſperate ; for ir is an equal 


Cruelty to pardon All, and to pardon 
None. Where the Matter is in Balance , 
let Mercy turn the Scale : If all Wicked 
Men ſhould be puniſh'd, Who ſhould ſcape ? 

THOUGH Mercy, and Gentleneſs of 
Nature, © keeps all in peace,and Tranquil- 


Private in their Yertues,and in their Vices : © 


: : ng, e Clemenc) 
lity,even-in a Corrage; yet is it much more ,,; voy 4 


Beneficial , and Conſpicuous in a. Palace. in Private 
Private Men 1n their Condition,are likewiſe Perſons, 
; = . more Bene- 
but the Words, and the Actions of Princes, jcial in 
E e 3 are Princes, 
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are the Subject. of Publick Rumor.; and 
therefore they had need have a Care, what 
Occaſion They give People for Diſcourſe, 
of whom People will be always a talking. 
There is the Government of a Prince over 
his People ., a Father over his Children , a 
Maſter over his Scholars, an Officer over his 
Soldiers, He is an Unnatural Father, that 
for every Trifle beats his Children. Who 
is the Better Maſter,he that Rages over his 
Scholars, for but miſſing a Word in a Leſ. 
ſon ; or he that tries by Admonition, and 
fair Words, to Inſtru&t,and Reform them ? 
An Outrageous Officer makes his Men run 
from their Colours. A Skilful Rider brings 
his Horſe to Obedience, by mingling Fair 
means with Foul ; whereas to be perpetual- 


1y, ſwitching, and ſpurring,makes him Vi- 


cious, and Jadiſh : And ſhall we not have 
more care of cr, than of Beaſts? It breaks 
the Hope of Generous Inclinations, when 
they are depreſs'd by Servility,andTerror. 
There 1s no Creature ſo hard to be pleas'd 
with 111 Uſage, as Man. 

CLEMENCYT does well with All, but beſt 
with 4 Princes, for it makes their Power 
Comfortable, and Beneficial, which would 


reſt bath of otherwiſe be the Peſt of Mankind. It eſta- 


Prince 
and People, 


bliſhes their Greatneſs, when they make 


the good of the Publick, their Particular 


Care, and Employ their Power for the 
ſafety of the People. The Prince, in ef- 


fect, 1s but the Soul of the Community ; as 


the Community is only the Body of the 
Prince : 


Of CLEMENCT. 
Prince : Sothat in being Merciful to Others 
'he is Tender of Himſelf - Nor is any Man 
ſo mean but his Maſter - feels the Loſs of 
him, as a Part of his Empire. And he 
takes Care, not only of the Lives of his 
People , but alſo of their Reputations 
Now, giving for granted, that all Vertues 
are In themſelves Equal, it will not yet be 
deny'd, that they may be more Beneficial 
to Mankind in One Perſon, than in Ano- 
ther. A Beggar may be as Magnanimons 
as a King : For, What can be Greater, or 
Braver, than to baffle 11] Fortune ? This 
does not hinder, but that a Man in Autho- 
rity, and Plenty, has more Matter for his 
Generoſity to work upon, than a Private 
Perſon - and it is alſo more taken notice 
of upon the Bench, than upon the Level. 
When a Gracious Prince ſhews himſelf to 
his People, they do not fly from him as 
from a Tyger, that had rouz'd himſelf out 
of his Den ; but they worſhip him as a Be- 
nevlent Inflaence, they fecure him againſt 
all Conſpiracies, and Interpoſe their Bo- 
dies betwixt Him and Danger. They 
Guard him while he ſleeps, and defend him 
in the Field againſt his Enemies. Nor is it 
without Reaſon, this Unanimons Agree- 
ment 1n Love, and Loyalty ; and this He- 
roical Zezl of Abandoning themſelves for 
the ſafety of their Prince, bur it is as well 
the Intereſt of the People. inthe Breath 
of a Prince, there's Life, and Death: and 
his Sentence ſtands good, Right,or Wrong. 
| E e 4 It 
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If he be Angry,no bady dares Adviſe him ; 
and if he does Amiſs,who ſhall call him to 
Accompt ? Now, for him that has ſo much 
Miſchief in his Power,and yet applies That 
Power to the Common Utility, and Com- 
fort of bis People, diffuſing alſo Clemency, 
and Goodneſs into their hearts too; What 
can be a greater Bleſſing to Mankind than 
ſuch a Prince ? Any Man may kill another 
Againſt the Law,but only a Price can ſave 
him ſo. Let him fo deal with his own Sub- 
jets, as be deſires God ſhould deal with 
him: If Heaven ſhould be Inexorable to 
Sinners, and deſtroy all without Mercy , 
What Fleſh could be ſafe ? But, as -the 
Faults of Great Men are not preſently pu- 
niſh'd with Thunder from Above,let them 
have a like regard to their Inferiors here 
\ upon Earth He that has Revenge in his 
Power, and:does not Uſe it, is the Great 
Man. Which is the more Beautiful, and | 
Agreeable State, that of a Calm, a Tem- 
Perate , and a Clear Day ; or That of 
Lightening , Thunder , and Tempeſts ? 
And this 1s the very difference betwixt a 
Moderate, and a Turbulent Government. 
*Tis for Low, and Vulgar Spirits, to Brawl, 
Storm, 2nd Tranſport themſelves ; but tis 
not for the Majeſty of a Prince to laſh out 
into Intemperance of Words: Some will 
think it rather Slavery, than Empire, to 
be debarr*d Liberty of Speech : and what 
if it be, when Government it {elf is but a 
_ More |lluſtriou: Szrvitude ? He that uſes bis 
3 a" Ty ... Power 
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ower as he ſhoulc, takes as much Delight 
jm. making it Comfortable to his People, as 
Glorious to Himſelf. He 1s Aﬀable, and 
ealic of Acceſs ; his very Countenance makes 
him the Joy of his Peoples Eyes, and the 
Delight of Mankind. He is Belov'd, De- 
fended, and Reverenc'd, by all his Subjects 
and Men ſpeak as well of him in Private,as 
in Publick: He is ſafe without Guards, and 
the Sword is rather his Ornament,than his 
Defence ; In his Duty, he is like that of a 
good Father, that ſometimes gently Re- 
proves a Son ; ſometimes threatens him 
nay, and perhaps Corrects him : But no Fa- 
ther in his right Wits, will Diſinherit a 
Son for the Firſt Fault : There muſt be Ma. 
ny, and Great Offences, and only Deſpe- 


rate Conſequences that ſhould bring him to 


that Decretory Reſolution : He will make 
many Experiments,to try if he can Reclaim 
him firſt, and nothing but the utmoſt De- 
ſpair muſt put him upon Extremities, Ir is 
not Flattery that calls a Prince the Father of 
his Country : The Titles of Great, and Au- 
guſt are Matter of Complement, and of 
Honor ; but in calling him Farther, we 
wind him of that Moderation, and Indul- 
gence, which he owes to his Children. His 
Subjects are his Members ; Where, if there 
muſt be an Ampatation, let him come ſlow- 
ly to it, and when the Part is cut off, let 
him wiſh-it were on again : let him grieve 
1n the doing of it: He that paſſes a Sen- 
tence preſently, looks as if he did it wil- 
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tingly ; and then there is an Injuſtice ig 


the Exceſs. 
IT is a Glorions Contemplation, for a 


« The er. © Prince, firſt ro Conſider the vaſt Multi. 


fed Re- 


tades of his People, whoſe Seditious, Di- 


fexions of vided, and- Impotent paſſions would caſt 


_ Mercifal 'A1I into Confuſion, and Deſtroy Them- 
FRCE, 


ſelves, and Publick Order too, if the Band 
of Government did not reſtrain them : 
And Thence to paſs to the Examination of 
his Conſcience, ſaying thus to himſelf, i 
is by the Choice of Providence that I am here 
made God's Deputy upon Earth ; the Arbitra- 


: tor of Life, and Death, and that upon EMy 


breath, depends the Fortune of any People. My 
Lips are the Oracles. of their Fate, and upon 
Them, hangs the Deſtiny both of Cities, and 
of Men. It is under my Favour that People 
ſeek. for either Proſperity, or ProtefHon ; Thou- 
fands of Swords are Drawn, or Sheath*d at 
my. Pleaſure. What Towns ſhall be advancd 
or Deſtroy'd ; who ſhall be Slaves,or who Free, 
aepends upon my Will ; and yet in this Arbi- 
trary Power of Atting without Controul,I was 
never Tranſported to do any Cruel Thing, ti- 
ther by Anger, or Hot Blood, in my Self, or 
by the Contumacy, Raſhneſs, or Provocations 
of other Men; though 6M to turn Mercy 
tt ſelf into Fury. I was never mov'd by the 
Oxious vanity of making my ſelf Terrible by my 
Power (that Accurſe -Pough Common ) Hu- 
mor of Oftentation, and Glory, that hannts 
imperious Natures.) My Sword has not only 
been bury in the Scabbard, but in a manner 
: | Bound 
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Bound to the Peace, and tender even of the 
Cheapeſt Blood : And where 1 find no other 
Motive to Compaſſion, Humanity it ſelf is Suf- 

cient. I have been always Slow to Severity , 
and Prone to Forgive, and under as Stritt a 
Guard to Obſerve the Laws, as if I were Ac- 
comptable for the Breaking of them. Some T 
pardord for their Youth ; Others for their 
Age. I ſpare one Man for his Dignity, Ano- 
ther for his Humility ; and when I find no other 
matter to work, upon,T ſpare my ſelf. So that if 
God ſhould at this Inſt ant call me to aun Accompt, 
the whole World would agree to witneſs for me, 
that I have not by any Force, either Publick or 
' Private ; either by my Self, or by any Other, 


defrauded the Common-wealth ;, and the Repu- 


ration that I have ever ſought for, has been 
That which few Princes_ have Obtain'd, the 
Conſcience of my Proper InnocenceÞ eAnd 1 
have not loſt my labor neither, for no one Man 
was ever ſo Dear to another, as I have made 
my ſelf to the whole Body of my People. Un- 


der ſuch a Prince the Subjeft has nothing to 


wiſh for, beyond what he enjoys ; their Fears 
are Quieted, and their Prayers heard, and 
there is nothing can makg their Felicity Greater 
unleſs to make it perpetual ; and there is no 
Liberty deny'd to the People, but that of De- 
ſtroying one another. | 
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IT is the Intereſt of the People, by the f wyon the 
f Conſent of all Nations, to run all hazards wel being 


for the Safety of their Prince, and by a be 
Thouſand Deaths to redeem that one Life, 777 


dee 


upon which ſo many Millions depend.Does orbge- 


not the People. 
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not the whole Body ſerve the Mind,thongh 
only the One is expos'd to the Eye,and the 
Other nor ; but, Thin, and Inviſible, the 
very ſeat of it being Uncertain ? Yet the 
Hands, Feet, and Eyes, obſerve the Mo- 
tions of it : we Lie down, Run about, 
and Ramble. As that Commands us. If 
we be Covetous, we Fiſh the Seas, and 
Ranſack the Earth for Treaſure ; If Ambi- 
tions, we burn our own Fleſh with Scevola; 
we caſt our ſelves into the Gulph with Cur- 
1145: So would that vaſt Multitude of Peo- 
Ple, which is Animated but with one Soul, 
Govern'd by one Spirit, and Mov'd by 
One Reaſon, deſtroy ic ſelf with its own 
Strength,if it were not ſupported by Wif- 
dom, and Government. Wherefore it is 
for their Own Security, that the People 
expotfe their Lives for their Prince, as the 
yery Bond that ties the Republick. roge- 
ther ; the Vital Spirit of fo many Thou- 
fands, which would be nothing elſe but a 
Burthen and a Prey, without a Governor. 
When this Union comes once to be Dif- 
folv'd all falls to Pieces; for Empire , 
and Obedience, muſt Stand, and Fall toge- 
ther. It is no wonder then, if a Prince 
be Dear to his People, when the Commu: - 
nity is wrapt up in him, and the Good of 
Both as-Inſeparable as the Body, and the 
Head ; the. One for Strength and the other 
Counſel ; for, Whar ſignifies the Force of the 
Body, without the Direction of the Under- 
Randing 2 While the Prince watches, his 
- People 
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People Sleep ;' his . Labour keeps them at 
Eaſe,and his Buſineſs keeps them at Quiet. 
The Natural Intent of Monarchy appears 
even from the very Diſcipline of Bees ; 
They aſſign to their Maſter the faireſt 
Lodgings, the Safeſt Place, and His Office 
is only to ſee, that the reſt perform their 
Duties. When the King is Loſt, the whole 
Swarm Diſlolves : More than One, they 
will not Admit ; and. then they contend 
who ſhall have the Beſt : They, are of all 
Creatures, the Fierceſt, for their Bigneſs ; 
and leave their Stings behind them in their 
Quarrels; Only the King himſelf has 
None, Intimating, that Kings ſhould ne:- 
ther be VindiCtive, nor.Cruel. Is it not a 
Shame, after ſuch an Example of Modera- 
tion in theſe Creatures,that Men ſhould be 
yet Intemperate ? It were well if they loſt 
their Stings too in their Revenge, as well 
23 the Other, that they mighr hurt but 
Once, and do no Miſchief by their Proxies. 
It would tire them out, ifeither they were 
to execute All with their Own Hands,or to- 
2g Others, at the Peril of their own 
Ives. - 


A Prince ſhould behave himſelf Gene- , ,z, 
roufly. 8 in the Power, which God has given. princs 
him, of Life and Death ; eſpecially toward that is 


thoſe that have been at any time his Equals; 
for the One has his Revenge, and the other 
his Puniſhment in't. He that ſtands In- 
debted for his Life, has loſt it : but he that 
Receives his Life at the Foot of his Evemy, 
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Lives to the Honor of his Preferver ; He 
Lives the Laſting Monument of his Vertue; 
whereas if he had been led in Triumph, the 
Spectacle would have been quickly over. 
Or what if he ſhould reſtore him to his 
Kingdom again ; Would it not'be an Am- 
ple Acceſſion to his Honor, to ſhew that he 
found nothing about the Conquer that was 
worthy of the Conqueror ? There's nothing 
more Venerable than a Prince that does not 
Revenge an Injury. He that is Gracious , 
is Belov'd, and Reverenc'd as a Common 
Father 3 but a Tyrant ſtands in Fear, and 
in Danger even of his Own Guards. No 
Prince can be ſafe himſelf, of whom all. O- 
thers are Afraid ; for to ſpare None, is to 
enrage All. 'Tis an Error to. imagine , 
that any Man can be ſecure, that ſuffers no 
body elſe to be ſo too. How can any Man 
endure to lead an Uneaſie , Suſpicious , 
Anxious Life, when he may be Safe, if he 
Pleaſes,and enjoy all the Bleſſings of Pow- 
er, together with the Prayers of his Peo- 
ple ? Clemency Protects a Prince without a 
Guard ; there's no need of Troops, Caſtles 
or Fortifications : Security on the One 
{ide, ts the Condition of Security on the 
Other ; and the Aﬀections of the Subject 
are the moſt Invincible Fortreſs. What 
can be Fairer, thanfor a Prince to Live the 
Object of his. Peoples Love, to have the 
Vows of their Hearts, 2s well as of their 
Lips; and his Health, and Sickneſs, their 
Common Hopes, and Fears ? There will 

| be 
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be no Danger of Plots : Nl on the Con- 
trary, Who would not frankly venture his 
Blood, to ſerve him, under whoſe Govern- 
ment, Juſtice, Peace, Modeſty, and Dig- 
nity Flouriſh ; under whoſe Influence Men 

row Rich, and Happy ; and whom Men 
- upon 'with ſuch Veneration, as they 
wonld do ypon the Immortal Gods, if they 
were Capable of ſeeing them ? And, as the 


True Repreſentative of the Almighty,they 


conſider him, when he is Gracious, and 


Bountiful, and employs h is Power to the 


Advantage of his Subjects. 
WHEN a Prince proceeds to Puniſh- 
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ment, » it muſt be either to Vindicate Him- pypere pu- 
ſelf, or Others. It is a hard matter to Go- niſhment is 


vern Himſelf in his Own Caie. 


If a Man Neceſſary, 


ſhould adviſe him not to be Credulous,. but '* * 5 


to examine Matters, and Indulge the Inno- 
cent, this is rather a point of Juſtice than 
of Clemency : But, in Caſe that he be Ma- 
nifeſtly Injur*d, I would have him Forg:ve, 
where he may Safely do it, and be Tender, 
even Where he cannot Forgive : But far 
more Exorable in his Own Caſe howeyer, 
| than in Anothers. *Tis nothing to be free 
of Another Man's Purſe ;. and *tis as Little 
to be Merciful in Another Mans Cauſe. He 
is the great Man that Maſters his Paſlion 
where he is ſtung himſelf ; and Pardons, 
when he might Deſtroy. 'The end of Pu- 
niſhment, is either to Comfort the Party 
- Injur*d, or to ſecure him for the Future. A 
Prince's Fortune is aboye the need of ſuch a 
ics 2h Comfort, 


Moder ate. 
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Comfort, and his Power is too Eminent to: 
ſeek an Advance of Reputation, by doing # 
Private Man a Miſchief. This I ſpeak; .in 
Caſe of an Aﬀront from thoſe that are Be- 
low us: But he, that of an Equal, has made 
any Man his Inferior, has his Revenge, in 
the bringing of hin Down. A Prizce has 


| been kill'd by a Servantdeftroy*d by a Ser- 


ent ; but whoſoever preſerves a Man muſt 
e Greater than the Perſon that 'he'pre- 
ſerves. With Citizens , Strangers, and 
People of Low condition, a Prince is not 
to Contend, for they are Beneath him : He 
ray ſpare ſome, out of Good Will, and 
Others, as he would do ſome little Crea- 
tures that a Man cannot touch without fou- 
ling his Fingers : But for thoſe that are 
to be Pardon'd, or expoſed to Publick Pu- 
niſhment, he may uſe Mercy as he ſees Oc- 
calion ; and a Generous Mind can never 
want-Inducements, or Motives to it : And 
whether 1t be Aze, or Sex ; High, or Low; 
Nothing comes amiſs. | 
TO paſs now to the Vindication of O- 
thers, there muſt be had a i regard, either 
to the Amendment of the Perſon Paniſh'd, 
or the making of Others better, for fear of 
Puniſhment ; or the taking the. Offender 
ont. of the way for che ſecurity of Others. 
An Amendment may be procur'd by a Small 
Puniſhment ; for he lives more Carefully 


| that has ſomething yer to Loſe ; It is a kind 


of 1mpunity, to be incapable of a further Pu: 
niſhment. The Corruptions of a City _ 
be 
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beſt Cur'd by a Few, and paring Severt- 
ties ; for the Multitude of Offenders creates 
2 Cuſtom of offending,,ahd Company Au- 
thorizes a Crime, and there is more 'good 
to be done upon a Diſſolute Age,by Patience 
than by Rigor : Provided that it paſs not 
for an Approbation of 11! Manners ; but only 
28 an Unwillingneſs to proceed to Extrenm- 
zies. Under a Merciful Prince a Man will 
be aſham'd to offend, becaufe a Puniſhment 
that is inflicted by a Gentle Governor , 
ſeems to fall heavier, and with more Re- 


proach': and it is Remarkable alſo,” that 


Thoſe Sins are often Committed, which 'are 
very often Puniſh'd. Caligula, in five years 
Condema'd more People tothe Sack, than 
ever were before him ; gad there were few- 
er Parricides befort that Law again#t them 
than After, For our Anceſtors did wiſely 

reſume that *the Crime would never be 
-ommitted, till by a' Law for Puniſhing it 
they found that it might be done. Parri- 
tides began with the Law againſt them,and 
the Puniſhment | inſtrufted Men in the 
Crime. Where there are few Puniſhments, 
Innocency is indulg'd as a Publick Good,and 
it is a dangerous thing to ſhew a City how 


ſtrongit is inDelinquents. There's a certain 


Contumacy in the Nature of Man,thatmakes 
him Oppoſe Difficulties. We are better to 
Follow, than to Drive; as a Generous Horſe 
rides beſt with an Eaſie Bitt. People Obey 
wlingly, where they are Commanded kindly. 
When Burrhus the Prefe&t was to Sentence 
- Twa 
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Two Malefactors, he brought the warrant 
to Nero to ſign : who, after a long Reluc- 
tancy, came to't at laſt with this Exclama- 
tion, 1 would I could not Write. A Speech 
that deſerv'd the whole World for an Au- 
ditory, but all Princes eſpecially ; and that 
the hearts of all the Subjects wovid conform: 
to the likeneſs of their Maſters. As the. 
Head is W<ll,or 111, ſo is the Mind Dull,or 
Merry. What's the Difference betwixt a 
King,and a Tyrant, but a Diverſity of Will, 
under one, and the ſame Power ? the One 
Deſtroys fot his Pleaſure,the Other upon 
Neceſlity : A DiſtinCtion rather in FaQ, 
than in Name.A Gracious Prince is Armd 
as well as a Tyrant;but *tis for the Defence 
of his People;and not for the Ruin of them. 
No King can ever have Faithful Servants 
that accuſtoms them to Tortures and Exe- 
cutions : The very Guilty themſelves do 
not lead ſo Anxious a Life as the Perſecu- 
tors,forthey are not only afraid of Juſtice, 
both Divine, and Humane, but it is Dange- 
rous for them to mend their Manners ; ſo 


that when they are once in, they muſt con- 


tinue to be Wicked, upon Neceſlity. An. 
Univerſal Hatred unites in a Popular Rage 
A Temperate Fear may be kept in Order ; 
butwwhen it comes once to be Continual,an 
Sharp, it provokes People to Extremities , 
and Tranſports them to DeſperatcReſoluti- 
ons;as Wild Beaſts,when they are preſt upon 
the Toyl,turn back,and aflault the very Pur- 
ſuers. A Turbulent Government is a _ 
| tua 
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tual trouble both: to Prince, and People ; 
and he that is a Terror to all Others, is 
not without Terror alſo himſelf. Frequent 
 Puniſhments, and Revenges may Suppreſs 
tle Hatred of a Few, but: then it ſtirs up 


the Deteſtation of All. So that there?s no_ 


deſtroying One Enemy , without making 


Many. It is-good to Maſter the W:/ of ' 


being Cracl,even while there may be Cauſe 
for it, and Matter to Work upan. 
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AUGUSTUS .was a Gracious b Prince, þ 4 fam 
when he had the Power in his own hand ; inftance c, 
but-in the Triumviracy he made uſe of his Auguſtus's 
Sword, and had his Friends ready Arm'd ©7*n9- 


to ſet upon Anthony,during T hat Diſpute. 
Bat he: behav'd himſelf afterwards at ano- 
ther rate ; for when he was betwixt forty 
and fifty years:of Age, he was told, that 
Cinna was In a Plot to Murther: him, with 
the Time, Place, and Manner of the- De- 
ſign 3 and This from one of the Confede- 
rates. Upon This, he reſolv d npon a Re- 
venge, and ſent for ſeveral of his Friends 
to adviſe upon't. The thought of it kept 
him waking, to conſider, that there was 
the Life of a young Nobleman in the Caſe, 
the Nephew of Porpey,and a Perſon other- 
wiſe Innocent. He was off and on ſeveral 
times, whether he ſhonld put him to Death 
or not. What ( fays he) ſhall I live in 
Trouble, and in danger my ſeif, and the Con- 
triver of my Death walk Free, and Secure ? 
Will nothing ſerve him but That Life, which 
Providence has preſervd in ſo many Civil 


2 Wars, 
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Wars; in ſo many Battels, both'by Sea, and 
Land ; and Now, in the State of an Univer- 
ſal Peace too? and not a ſimple MMurther.nes- 
ther, but a Sacrifice ; for I am to be aſſaulted 
at the very Altar ;, and. ſhall the-Contriver of 
all this Fillainy ſcape Unpuniſb'd ? Here Ay. 

uſtus made a little Pauſe, and'then recol- 
Jecting himſelf : No; no, Caeſar, (ſays he) 
tis rather Czſar, than Cinna, that Pm to be 
Angry with : Why do I my felf live any longer, 
* -after that my Death is become the Intereſt of 
'ſo many People ? And if I go on, what end 
will there be of. Blood, and of Puniſhment ? 
if it be againſt My Life that the Nobility 
Arms it Self,. and levels their Weapons, ' my 
Single Life,: is not worth the. while, if ſo many 
muſt be deftroy'd, that I may, be ; preſervd. 
_ His Wife :Z4via gave him here an Interrup- 
tion; and: deſfir'd him,. that :he i would-for 
once hear's Womans. Counſel. . Do (fays 
ſhe) like a Phyſician, that when common Re- 
medies fail, will try:the Contrary ; You have 
got nothing hitherto.by Severity After Sal- 
vidianus there follow?d Lepidus: ; after him 
Murzna ; Czpio folow?d him, and Egnatius 
follow d Czpio': Try now what Mercy will do; 
Forgive Cinna. He # Diſcover d, and can. do 
- you no hurt in your Perſon ;, and it will yet Ad- 
vantage you 11 your Reputation.' Auguſt us Was 
'glad of the Advice,and he gave Thanksfor't, 
-and thereupon Countermanded the Mee- 
ting of his Friends, andorder'd Ciznato be 
"brought toithim Alone ; for whom he caus'd 
-a Chair to be ſet, and then diſcharp?d we 


ntens- 


' .. ded 
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ded That ſhould be all) We//,Cinna, ſays he,che Life 
that I gave to you once, as an Enemy, 1 will now repeat 
it tro a Traytor,and to a Parricide, and this ſhall be the 
laſt Reproach Ill give you. For the time to come,there 
all be no other Contention betwixt Tou and Me, than 
which ſhall out-do the other in Point of Friendſhip. After 
This, Auguſtus made Cinna, Conſul, (an Honor, 
which he confeſs'd, he durſt not ſo much as Deſire) 
and Cima was ever affectionately Faithful to him, he 
- made Ceſar his Sole Heir, and this was the Laſt Con- 

ſpiracy that ever was form'd againſt him. 
: wo THIS Moderation in Auguſtus, was 
vs rn s Mo- thei Excellency of his Mature Age ; 
eration to bis E- Cn Lab , 
adtbbes. or in his Youth, he was Paſſionate, 
and Sudden; and he did many things, 
which afterward he look'd backupon with Trouble : 
After the Battel of AF:ium, ſo many. Navies broken 
in Sscily, both Roman and Strangers; the Peruſian 
Altars, (where 300 Lives were Sacrific d to the Ghoſt 
of Julius) his frequent Proſcripeions,and other Seve- 
rities ; his Temperance at laſt ſeem'd to be little more 
than a Weary Cruelty. If he had not Forgiver thoſe 
Chat he Conquzer'd, Whom ſhould he have Goverr'd ? 
He choſe his very Life-Guard from among his Ene- 
mies, and the Flower of the Romans owed their Lives 
to his Clemency. Nay, he only puniſtd Lepidus hin- 
ſelf with Baniſhnent, and permitted him to wear the 
Enſigns of his Dignity without taking the Pontificate 
to himſelf, ſo long as Lepidus was Living; for he 
would not-poſleſs it as a Spoil,but as an Honor. This 
C:emency it was, that Secur'd him in his Greatneſs, 
and Ingratiated him to the People,. though he laid 
' his hand upon the Government before they had tho- 
roughly ſubmitted to the Yoke ; and This Clemency 
It 
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ic was, that has made his NN ame Famoens to Poſterity- 
This is it, that makes us reckon him Divine, with” 
put the Authority of an Aporbeoſss. He was ſo Ten- 
der, and Patient, that though many a bitter jeſt was 
; broken upon him (and Coxtrmelies upon Princes, are 
the moſt [tolerable of all Injuries) yet he never pu- 
niſed any Man upon that Subject. 7: is Then Gene- 
rous 70 be Merciful, when we have it in our Power 
to eake Revenge. F726 | 
A Son of Titus Arius being Examin'd and found 
k Guilty af Parricide,was Baniſh'd Rome, ; 
and Confin'd to Mar ſeilles,where his Fa-. ON LP = ” 
ther allow'd him the ſame Annuity that Augilies. 
he had before ; which made all people | 
conclude him Guilty, when they ſaw that his Father 
had yet Condemn'd the San, that he could not Hare. 
Auguſtus was pleas'd to Sit upon the Fad} in the. 
_ Houſe of Ar:ius,only as a Single ember of the Conn- 
cil, that was to examine it : If it had been in Ceſar's 
Palace, the Judgment muſt have been Ceſar's, and 
not the Father's. Upon a full hearing of the Matter 
Ceſar direCted, that every Man ſhould write his O- 
pinion, whether G#ilry, or N oe, and*without decla- 
ring of his Own, for fear of a Partial Vote. Before, 
| the Opening of the Books, Ceſar paſs'd an Oath , 
that he would not be. Arins his Heir : and, to ſhew, 
that he had no Intereſt in his Sentence , as ap- 
pear'd-afterward, for he was not Condemn'd tq the 
Ordinary Puniſhment of Parricides, nor ta a Priſon, 
but, by the Mediation of Ce/ar,only Baniſh'd Rome, 
and confin'd to the Place which his Father ſhould 
Name : Auguſtus inſiſting upen it, that the Father 
ſhould content himſelf with an Eaſfie Puniſhment, and 
Arguing, that the young Man was not moy'd to the 
F f4 Attempt 
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Attempt by MHalice,and that he was but half refoly'd 
upon the FaCt, for he waver'd-in it,and therefore to 
remove him from the City, and from his Fathers 
fight, would be ſufficient. This is a Glorious Mer- 
cy, and worthy of a Prince, to make all things 
Gentler where ever he comes, How Miſerable is 
that Man in Himſelf , who when be has employ'd 
his Power in Rapines, and Cruelty upon Others, is 
yet more Unhappy in Himſelf? He ſtands in Fear 
both of his Domeſticks, and of Strangers, the Faith 
of his Friends, and the Piety of his Children, and 
flies to Actual Violence to ſecure him from the Vio- 
lence he Fears. When he comes to look about him 
and to conſider what he Has done; what he 2Muft, 


and what he is A4boxt to do ; what with the Wicked- 
eſs, and with the Torments of his Conſcience, many 


times he Fears Death, Oftner he wiſhes for*t, and 
tives more Odious to himſelf, than to his Subjects: 
whereas, on the Contrary, he that takes a Care of 
the Publick, though of one Part more perhaps than 
of Another, yet there is not any Part of it, but he 
looks upon as Part of Himſelf. Hig Mind is Ten- 
der, and Gentle, and even where Puniſhment is Ne- 
ceſſary, and Profitable, he comes to it Unwillingly, 
and without any Rancor, or Enmity in his heart. 
Let the Authority, in fine, be what it will, Clemen- 
cy becomes it, and the Greater the Power, the grea- 
ter is the Glory of it. Jt i a-truly Royal Vertue, for 
a Prince to deliver his People from Other Mens Anger 
and not to Oppreſs them with his Own. © 7s 
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EPFIST | 


Certain General Directions for the Governs 
ment of the Voice; as in ſpeaking Soft, 
or Loud ; Quick, or Slow. The Speech 
is the Index of the Mind. 


OU fay well, that in Spea- 
| king, thevery Ordering of 
the Voice, (to ſay nothing 
of the Actions; Countenan- 
ces, and other Circumſtan- 
SSL ces that accompany it) is 4 
Conſideration worthy of a Wiſe Man. 
There are, that preſcribe Certain Modes 
of Riſing, and Falling 3 Nay, if you will 
be governed by Them, you ſhall not ſpeak 
a Word, move a Step, or eat a Bit, but by 
a Rule : And theſe perhaps are too Critical. 
Do not underſtand me' yet, as if I made no 
Difference betwixt entring upona Diſcourſe 
Loud, or Soft; for the Afﬀections do Na- 
torally Riſe by Degrees 3 and, in all Diſ. * 
. Putes, or Pleadings, whether Publick, or 
Gg Private, 
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Private, a Man ſhould properly Begin with 
Modeſty, and Temper, and ſo Advance by 
little and little, it need be, into Clamor, 
and Vociferation. And as the Voice Riſes by 
Degrees, let it fall ſo too; not Snapping off 
upon a ſadden,but abating, as upon Modera- 
tion: The other is Unmannerly,and Rude. He 
that has a Precipitate ſpeech, is commonly 
violent in his Manners : Beſide that, there 
is in it much of Vanity, and Emptineſs ; 
and no Man takes ſatisfaction in a Flux of 
Words, without Choice ; where the Noiſe 
is more than the Value. Fabian was a Man 
Eminent, both for his Life, and Learning; 
and no leſs for his Eloquence. His Speech 
was rather Eahe, and-Sliding, than Quick ; 
Which he accompted to be, not only Ly- 
able to many Errors, but to a Suſpicion of 
Immodeſty. Nay, let a Man have Words 
never ſo much at Wall, he will no more 
ſpeak Faſt, than he will Run, for fear his 
Tongue ſhould go before his Wit. The 
Speech of a Philoſopher ſhould be like his 
Life, Compoſed, without Preſſing, or Stum- 
bling ; which is fitter for a Mountebank, 
than a Man of Sobriety, and Buſineſs: and 
then to drop one word after another, 1s as 
bad on the other ſide. The Interruption 
is Tedious, and tires out the Auditor with 
Expectation. Truth, and Morality, ſhould 
be delivered in Words plain, and without 
Aﬀectation; for, like Remedies, unleſs they 
ſtay with us; we are never the better for 
them. He that would work upon his Hea- 

| rers, 
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rers, muſt no more expect to do it upon the 
Poſt, than a Phyſician to Cure his Patients, 
only in paſling by them. Not but that I 
' would havea Wiſe Man, in ſome Caſes, to 
Raiſe himſelf and mend his Pace ; but ſtill 
with a regard to the Dignity of his Man- 
ners; though there may be a great force 
alſo in Moderation. 1 would have his Diſ- 
courle ſmooth, and Flowing, like a River ; 
not Impetuous, like a Torrent. There is 
aRapid, Lawleſs, and Irrevocable Veloci- 
ty of Speech, which I would ſcarce allow, 
even to an Orator ; for if he be tranſpor- 
ted with Paſſion, or Oftentation, a Man's 
Attention can hardly keep him Company. 
It is not the Quantity, but the Pertinence, 
that does the buſineſs. Let the Words of an 
Ancient Man flow Soft, and Gentle z let 
thoſe of an Orator come off Round, and 
Powerful; but not run on without Fear, or 
Wit, asifa whole Declamation were to be 
but one Period. Cicero wrote with Care, 
and that which will for ever ſtand the Teſt. 
All Publick Languages are according to the 
Humor of the Age: A Wantonneſs, and 
Effteminacy of Speech denotes Luxury ; for 
the Wit follows the Mind ; If the Lat- 
- ter beSound, Compos'd, Temperate, and 
Grave, the Wit is Dry, and Sober too : 
but if the One be corrupted, the Other is 
likewiſe Unſound. Do we not ſee when a 
Man's Mind is heavy, bow he Creeps, and 
Draws his Legs After him? A Finical 
Femper is read in the very Geſture, and 
Gg 2 Cloths; 
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Cloths; ifa Man be Cholerick, and Vio- 
lent, it is allo diſcovered in his Motions, 
An: Angry Man ſpeaks Short, and Quick 
the Speech of an Effeminate Man 1s Looic, 
and Melting. A Queint, and Solicitous 
way of ſpeaking, is the ſign of a Weak 
Mind ; but a Great Man fpeaks with. Eaſe, 
and Freedom ; and with more Allurance, 
though leſs Care. Speech is the Jzdex of 
the Mind; When you ſee a Man Dreſs, and 
ſet his Cloths in Print, you ſhall be ſure to 
find his Words ſo too, and nothing in them 
that is Firm, and Weighty: It does not 
become a 44ar to be Delicate, As It is in 
Drink, the Tongue never Trips, till the 
Mind be Over-barn ; So it is with Speech; 
ſo long as the Mind is Whole, and Sound, 
the Speech is Maſculine, and Strong z but 
if one Fails, the other Follows. 
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Of Styles, Compoſitions , and the Choice 
of Words. That's the beſt way of Wri- 
ting, and Speaking, which is Free and 
Natural. Advice concerning Reading. 


- cannot expect any Certain, and 
Univerſal Rule, either for the Style, 
or for the Manner of Speaking, or Writing, 
becauſe they vary according to Uſage, and 
Occaſion. So that we muſt content our 
| ſelves 
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| ſelves with Generals, Men Write, and 
Speak commonly according to the humor 
of the Age they live in- and there is alſo 
a Correſpondence betwixt the Language, 
and the Life of Particular Perſons; as one 
may give a near Gueſs at a Man, by his ve- 
ry Gate, Furniture, and Cloths. In the 
firſt place, let the Senſe be Honeſt, and 
Noble; not pinck'd up in Sentences ; but 
Subſtantial, and of Higher deſign, with 
nothing in it Superfluous. Let the Words 
be fitted to the Matter ; and where the Sub- 
jeCt is Familiar, let the Style ve ſo too. But 


great thoughts muſt have ſuitable Expreſ- 


ons; and there ought to be a kind of 
Tranſport in the One, to anſwer it in the 
Other. It is not enough to compoſe a 
pleaſant Fable; and tickle the Fancy 
but he that Treats of Weighty Matters, 
muſt do it in Grave, and Sober Terms. 
There are ſome that have not ſo much of 
the vigor of an Orator ; or of that Senten- 
tious Sharpneſs; and yet the Worthineſs 
of the Senſe, makes amends for the Low- 
neſs of the Style. Our Fore-fathers were 
not at all delighted with fine Words, and 
Flowers : But their Compoſitions were 
Strong, Equal, and Manly. We have now- 
a-days here and there a Point; but the 
Work is Uneven, where only This, or 
That Particular is Remarkable. We never 
admire This, or That ſingle Tree, where 
the Whole Wood is all of a Height. A 
Specious Title-Page may commend a Book 
G83 tQ 
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to Sale, but not for Uſe. An Eminent Ay- 
thor is to be taken down Whole, and not 
here and there a Bit. *Tis a Maiming of 
the Body to take the Members of it apart : 
Nor is it a Handſome Leg, or Arm, that 
makes a Handſome Man ;z but the Symme- 
try, and Agreement of all together. It is 
the Excellency of Speaking, and Writing, 
todo it Cloſe, and in Words accommodate 
tothe Intention; and I would yet have ſome- 
what more to be ſignified, than 1s Deliver'd: 
It being alſo a Mark of Strength, and Soli- 
dity of Judgment. The Propriety of words, 
in ſome Caſes, is Wonderful ; eſpecially 
when weare well read in the Knowledge of 
Things, and of Duties and there 1s a Sin- 
gular Grace in the Gentleneſs of Numbers, 
when they run Smooth, and without Per- 
turbation. Some are rais'd, and Startl''d 
at Words, asa Horſe isat a Drum; and 
endue the very Paſſion of the Speaker. 
Others are moved with the Beauty of 
things; and when they hear any thing 
bravely urg'd againſt Death, or Fortune, 
they do ſecretly wiſh for ſome Occaſion of 
Experimenting that Generoſity in them- 
felves. But not one of a Thouſand of 
them, that carries the Reſolution home 
with him that he had conceived. It 1s an 
ealie matter to excite an Auditory to the 
Love of Goodneſs, having already the 
Foundation and the Seeds of Virtue within 
themſelves : So that it is but awakening the 
Conſideration of it, where all Men are a- 
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greed before-hand upon the Main. Who 
is ſo Sordid, as not to be rous'd at ſuch a 
Speech as this? The Poor Man wans many 
things, but the Covetous Man wants All. Can 
any Fleſh forbear being delighted with This 
ſaying, though a Satyre againſt his own 
Vice? As to fored Metaphors, and wild 
Hyperboles, I would leave them to the 
Poets, And I am utterly againſt Fooling 
with Tinkling Conceipts, and Sounds : 
Not that I would wholly forbid the uſe of 
Hyperboles ;, . which, although they exceed 
the Truth, may yet be a means, by things 
Incredible, to bring us unto things Credi- 
ble. And there may be greatule made alſo 
of Parables: For the way of Application 
does uſually more affect the Mind, than the 
downright Meaning. That Speech which 
ans upon the Paſſions, is much more Pro- 
table than that which only works upon 
the Judgment. Chry/ippus was a Great 
Man, and of an Acute Wit; but the Edge 
of it was ſo fine, that every thing turn'd it : 
and he might be ſaid, in truth, rather to 
Prick the Subject that he handled, than to 
Pierce it Through. 

AS it is not for the Honor of a Philoſopher, 
to be Sollicitous about Words : I would not 
have him negligent neither : But, let him 
ſpeak with Aſſurance, and withour Aﬀecta- 
tion. If we can, let our Diſcourſes be 
Powerful ; but however, let them be Clear. 
1 like a Compoſition that is Nervous, and 
Strong ; but yet] would have it Sweet, and 
G8 4 Gracl- 
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Gracious: withal. There are many things, 
I know, that pleaſe well enough in the De- 
livery, and yet will hardly abide the Teſt 
of an Examination. But, that Eloquence - 
is Miſchievous, that diverts a Man' from 
Things to Words; and little better than 
a Proſtitution of Letters. For, W hat fig- 
nifies the Pomp of Words, or the Jumblin 


/ 


of Syllables, to the making up of a Wile 


Man? Tullys Compoſition indeed is equal, 


his Numbers are Harmonious, Free, and 
Gentle : and yet he takes a Care, not to 
make any forfeiture of his Gravity. Fabian 
Is a-great Man, in being Second to Ccers : 
Pollio ;is a great Man too, though a ſtep 
below him 3; and ſo is Livy likewiſe, though 
he comes after the other Three. Burt ſeve- 
ral Subjefts require ſeveral Excellencies. 
An Orator ſhould be Sharp ? The Trageaian, 
Great ; and the Comedian Pleaſant. When 
2 Man Declaims againſt Vice, let him be 
Bitter ; againſt Dangers, Bold ; againſt 
Fortune, Proud; 'againſt Ambition , Re- 
proachful : Let him Chide Luxury; Defame 
Luſt: An Impotency of Mind mult be Bro- 
ken. In theſe Caſes, Words are the leaſt 
part of an Honeſt Man's Buſineſs. | 
: . In the Matter of Compoſition, I would 
Write asI Speak; with Eaſe,and Freedom 


for it is more Friendly, as well as more Na- 


tural: "And ſo much my Inclination, that 
if I could make my Mind viſible to you, I 
would neither . Speak, nor Write it. ' If I 
put my Thoughts in good Senſe, the _— 
WE: fr. rr os 
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of Ornament I ſhall leave to the Orators. 
There are ſome things that a Man may 
Write even as he Travels; Others, that 
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require Privacy, and Leiſure. But howe- . 


ver, it is good in Writing, as in other 
Caſes, to leave the beſt Bir for [the laſt. 
A Philoſopher has no more to do, than 
to ſpeak properly, and in words that ex- 
preſs his Meaning. And this may be done 
without Toſling of the Hands, Stamping, 
or any Violent Agitation of the Body ; 
without either the Vanity of the Theatre, 
on the one hand, or an Inſipid Heavineſs, 
on the other. I would have his Speech as 
plain, and ſingle, as his Life; for he is 
then as good as his Word, when both 
Hearing him, and Seeing him, we find 
him to be the ſame Perſon. And yet if 
a Man can be Eloquent, without more 
pains than the thing's worth, let him uſe 
his Faculty : Provided, that he vaiue him- 
ſelf upon the Matter, More than upon 
the Words; and apply himſelf rather to 
the Underſtanding , . than to the Fancy ; 
for this is a buſineſs of Vertue, not a Try- 
al of Wit. Whois there that would not 
rather have a Healing,. than a Rhetorical 
Phyſician ? But, for eſteeming any Man 
purely upon the ſcore of his Rhetorick, I 
would as ſoon chuſe a Pilot for a good 
head of Hair. | | 

* In the matter of Reading ; I would fix 
upon ſome Particular Authors, and make 
them my own. He that is every where, 1s 

| on 
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no where ; but like a Man that ſpends his 
Life in Travel, he has many Hoſts, but 
few Friends. Which 1s the very Condi- 
tion of him; that skips from one Book to 
Another; The Variety does but diſtract 
his Head; and, for want of Digeſting, it 
turns to Corruption, inſtead of Nouriſh- 
ment. *Tis a good Argument of a Well 
Compoſed Mind, when a Man loves Home, 
and to keep Company with Himſelf. Where- 
as a Rambling Head 1s a Certain Sign of a 
Sickly Humor. Many Books, and many 
Acquaintances, bring a Man to a Levity of 
Diſpoſition, and a Liking of Change. What 
is the Body the better for Meat, that will 
not ſtay with it? Nor 1s there any thing 
more Hurtfull in the Caſe of Diſeaſes, or 
Wounds, than the frequent ſhifting of Phy- 
fick, or Plaiſters. Of Azthors, be ſure to 
make Choice of the Beſt; and ( as I ſaid 
before) to ſtick Cloſe to them; and, 
thongh you may take up others by the By, 
reſerve ſome Select Ones however for your 
Study , and Retreat. In your Reading, 
you will every day meet with Conſolation, 
and Support, againſt Poverty, Death, and 
Other Calamities, Incident to Humane 
Life: Extra&t what you like; and then 
fingle out ſome Particular from the reſt, 
for That days Meditation. Reading does 
not only Feed, and Entertain the Under- 
ftanding ;' but when a Man is doz'd with 
One Study, he relieves himſelf with Ano- 
ther : But, ſtill Reading, and Writing are 
to. 
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to be taken up by Turns. So long as the 
Meat lies whole upon the Stomach, it is a 
Burthen to us; but upon the Concoftion it 
paſſes into Strength, and Blood. And fo 
it fares with our Studies; ſo long as they 
lye whole, they paſs into:the Memory 
without affecting the Underſtanding : But, 
upon Meditation, they become our Own, 
and Supply us with Strength, and Vertue: 
The Bee that Wanders, and Sips from eve- 
ry Flower, diſpolſes what ſhe has Gather'd 
into her Cells, 
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Againſt al ſorts of Aﬀetation in Diſcourſe. 
Phantaſtical Studies; Impertient, and Un- 
profitable Subtilties, Man's Buſineſs ts Vir- 
zue, not Words. 


HERE are many Men, (and ſome of 
great Senſe too) that loſe both the 
Profit, and the Reputation of good 
Thoughts, by the Uncouth manner of Ex- 
preſſing them: they love to talk in A4yfe- 
ry, and take it for a mark of Wiſdom, not 
to be UnderFood, They are ſo fond of 
making themſelves Publick, that they will 
rather be Ridiculous, than not taken No- 
tice of When the Mind grows Squeamilh, 
and comes to a Loathing of things that are 


Common as if they were Soraid, _— 
SICK- 
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Sickneſs betrays it ſelf in our way of 
Speaking too: for we muſt have A\ewp 
Words, New Compoſitions, and it paſles for 
an Ornament, to borrow from other 
Tongues, where we may be better fur. 
iſhed in our own. One Man Prizes him- 
ſelf upon being Conciſe, and talking in 


 Parables: Another runs himſelf ont in 


Words; and that which he takes only for 
Copions, renders him to Others both Rz- 
giculous, and Tedious. Others there are, 
that like the Error well enough, but can- 
not come Up to't. But, take this for a 
Rule; Whereſoever the Speech is Corrupted, 
ſos the Mind, Some are only for Words 
Antiquated, and long fince ont of Date ; 
Others only for that which is Popular, and 
Conrſe ; and they are both in the Wrong ; 
for the One takes too little Care, and the 
Other too much. Some are for a Rough, 
broken Style, as if it were a thing Vnmanly 
to pleaſe the Ear; others are too Nice 
upon the Matter of Number, and make it 
rather Singing, than Speaking. Some af- 
fect not to be underſtood till the end of 
the Period, and hardly then neither. *Tis 
not good ; a Style that is either too Bold, 
or too Florida, the One wants Moacſty, 


© 4nd the Other, Efe#. Some are too 


Starch'd, and Formal; others take a Pride 
in being Ragged; and if they chance to 
let fall any thing that is Smooth, they'll 
tranſpoſe, and mangle it on purpoſe, on- 
ly to maim the Period, and Diſappoint a 
- Bodlics 
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Bodies Expectatioh. - Theſe Errors are 
Commonly introduc'd - by ſome Perſon 


follow him, and ſo it paſſes into a Falhion. 
And we areas much out in the Choice of 
the Matter, as in that of our Words. 
There are ſome Studies which are only 
Matter of Curioſity, and Trial of Skill 
Others of Pleaſure, and of Uſe: but ſtill 
there are many things worth the Knowing 
perhaps, that were not worth the Learn- 
ing. It is a huge deal of time that is 
ſpent in Cavilling about Words, and Cap- 
| tious Diſputations, that work us up to 
an Edge, and then Nothing comes ot. 
There are ſome Tricks of Wit, like flight 
of hand, which amount to: no more than 
the Tying of Knots only to Looſen them 
againz and it is the very Fallacy that 
Pleaſes us; for, ſo ſoon as ever we know 
how they are done, the SatisfaCtion is at 
-an End. He that does not underſtand theſe 
Sophiſms, 1s hever the worſe, and he thar 
does, is never the better. If a Man tells 
me that I have Horns, Ican tell him again, 
That I have None, without Feeling on my 
Forehead. Bion's Dilemma makes All men 
to be Sacrilegious, and yet, at the ſame time, 
maintains, That there is no ſuch thing as 
Sacrilege. He that takes to himſelf, (ſays he) 
what belongs to God, Commits Sacrilege ;, but 
all things belong t0 God, Thereforg he that ap- 
plies any thing to his own Uſe, is Sacrilegions, 
On the other ;ſide , the very Kling of a 
emple 


that is famous for his Eloquence; Others 
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Temple he makes to be {Vo Sacrilege : for 
"tis (fays he) but the taking of ſomething 
out of One place, that belongs to God, and 
removing of it to Another that belongs to him 
z00. The Fallacy lies in This, that though 
all things Belong to him, all things are nor 
yet Dedicated to him. There 1s no greater 
Enemy of Trath, than overmuch Subtilty 
of Speculation. Protagoras will have every 
thing Diſputable, and as much to be ſaid 
for the One ſide, as for the Other. Nay, 
he makes it another Queſtion, Whether eve. 
ry thing be Diſputable, or no. There are 
Others that make it a Sczence, to prove, 
That Man knows Nothing : But, the For- 
mer is the more 'Tolerable Error ; for the 
Other takes away the very Hope of Know- 
ledge ; and it is better to know that which 
is Superfluous, than nothing at all. And 
yet it isa kind of Intemperance to deſire 
to Know more than Enough; for it makes 
Men Troubleſome, Talkative , Imperti- 
nent, Conceited , &c. There 1s a Cer- 
tain Hankering after Learning, which, if 
it be not put into a right way, hinders, 
and falls foul upon it felf. Wherefore 
the Burthen muſt be fitted to the Shoul- 
ders, and no more than we are Able to 
Bear. Itis, inagreat Meaſure, the Fault 
of our Tutors, that teach their Diſciples 
rather how to Ditpute, than how to Live: 
And the Learner himſelf is alſo to blame, 
for applying himſelf ro the Improvement; 
rather of his Wit,. than of his Mind : By 
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which means, Philoſophy is now turn'd to - 
Philology. Put a Grammarien to Virgil; 
he ' never heeds the Philoſophy, but the 
Verſe: Every Man takes Notes for his 
ownStudy. In the ſame Meadow the Cow 
finds Graſs, the Dog ſtarts a Hare, and 
the Srork ſnaps a Lizzard, Tilly's de Re- 
publica finds work both for the Philoſopher, 
_ the Philologer, and the Grammarian. The 
Philoſopher wonders how it was Poſlible to 
Speak ſo much againſt Juſtice. The Phi- 
lologer makes this Obſervation, that Rome 
had two Kings, the One without a Father, 
and the Other without a orher ;, for 'tis 
a Queſtioh, who was Servins his Mother, 
and of Ancus his Father, there is not ſo 
' Much as any Mention. The Grammarian 
takes notice, that Reapſe is uſed for Re- 
pſa; and Sepſe for Seipſe: And ſo every 
Man makes his Notes for his own Purpoſe. 
Theſe Fooleries apart, let us learn to do 
good to Mankind, and put our Knowledge 
into Action. Our Danger is the being 
Miſtaken in Things, not in Words: and 
in the Confounding of Good, and Evil. 
So that our whole Life is but one conti- 
nued Error, and we live in Dependency 
upon to morrow. There are a World of 
things to be Study'd, and Learned, and 
therefore we ſhould Diſcharge the Mind 
of things Unneceſſary , to make way for 
Greater Matters. The Buſineſs of the 
Schools is rather a Play, than a Study ; 
and only to be done when we can do no- 
thing 
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thing elſe. There are many People that 
frequent them, only to Hear, and not to 
Learn ; and they take Notes too, not to 
reform their Manners, but to pick up 
words, which they Vent, with as little 
Benefit to Others ,” as they heard them, 
to. themſelves. It coſts us a great deal 
of time, and other Mens Ears a great deal 
of ttouble, to purchaſe the CharaQter of 
a Learned Man: Wherefore I ſhall &en 
content my ſelf with the Courſer Title 
of an Honeſt: Man. The worſt of it is, 
that there is a Vain, and Idle Pleaſure in't, 
which tempts us to ſquander away many 
a precious hour to very little Purpoſe, 
We ſpend our ſelves upon Subtilties, 
which may perchance make us to be 
thought Learned, but not Good. Wiſ- 
dom delights in Openneſs and Simplici- 
ty; in the Forming of our Lives, rather 
than in the Niceties of the Schools, 
which, at beſt, do'but bring us Pleaſure 
without Profit. And, in ſhort, thethings 
which the Phil-ſophers impoſe upon us with 
ſo much Pride, and Vanity, are little more 
than the ſame Leſſons over again, which 
they learn'd at School. But ſome Authors 
have their Names up, though their Diſ- 
courſes be mean enough; they Diſpute, - 
and Wrangle, but they do not Edifie, any 
farther, than as they keep us from 11] do- 


Ing, or perhaps ſtop us in our ſpeed to 


wickedneſs. And there onght to be a 


Difference betwixt the Applauſes of the 
Schools, 
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Schools, - and of the Theatre; the One 
being mov'd with every/Popular Conceit, 
which does. not at all Conſiſt with. the 
Dignity of the Other. [Whereas there 
are ſome Writings that Stir. up ſome ge- 
nerous Reſolations, and do; as it were, 
inſpire a Man with a new Soul. They 
diſplay the. Bleſſings of a Happy Life, 
_ Poſſeſs me at the ſame time with Ad- | 
miration, and with Hope: They give me 
a Veneration for the Oracles of Antiqui- 
ty; and a Claim to them; as to a Com- 
mon Inheritance; for they are the Trea- 
ſure of Mankind, and -it: muſt be my Duty 
to improve the Stock, and tranſmit it to 
Poſterity. And yet I do not love to hear 
a Man cite Zeno, Cleanthes, Epicurns , 
without ſome thing of his Own too. 
What do I care for the bare Hearing of 
[That which I may Read? Not but that 
word of Mouth makes a great Impreſlion, 
eſpecially when they are the Speakers own 
Words: But he: that only recites Another 
Man's Words, is no more to me than a 
Notary. Beſide that there's an end of 
Invention, if we reſt upon what's Inven- 
ted already; and he that only Follows 
Another, is ſo. far from finding- out any 
thing New, - that he does not ſo much as 
look for't. I do not Pretend all this 
while to be the Maſter, of Truth, but I 
' am yet a moſt Obſtinate Inquiſitor after 
it. I am no Man's Slave; but as I aſcribe 
much to Great Men, 1 challenge fome- 
WH thing 
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thitig to my felt. Our: Fore-Fathers have 
left ns, not. only their Invention , but 
Matter. alſo for farther - Enquiry z and 
perhaps they might have fourd out more 
things that .are-'neceſlary, if 'they had not 
bent their thoughts too much upon 'Super- 
fuities. .. <5 | | 
-s not This a fine time for us to be fid- 
ling, and foolingabout Words ? How ma- 
ny Uſeful,- and Neceſſary: things are there, 
that we. are Firft to Learn, and Secondly, 
to imprint m our Minds ? For *rts not e- 
nough to. Remember, and to Underſtand, 
untels we Do'what we Know. 
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Buſineſs, aud wax of News ;- are 10 Ex- 

cuſe among Friends , for: not Writing, 
.. Wiſe Men -are the better for one: ano- 
_ ther. How far Wiſdom maybe advanc'd 
-. by Precept. ic 


Y OUR Lait-hetter was very ſhort ; and 
-A- the -whole Letter it ſelf was it- 
tle more than :an/Fxcuſe for the ſhortneſs 
of gt. One while. you are: ſo full-of | Buſi- 
meſs , that.you'icannot write at all; | and 
Another while, -yon have-To little News, 
that you do not! know.' what: to Write. 
: Now, aſlure:your ſelf, that whoſoever has 

a-Mind to Write, may find Leiſure _ : 
"Hf ſs Anda, 


—_———— _ 
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And for your other Pretence, .it looks as 
if we our ſelves were the leaſt part of our 
own buſineſs. Put the Caſe that the whole 
World were Becalm'd ; and that there 
were neither Wars, Amours, Factions ,. 
Deſigns, Diſappointments , Competitars, 
er Law-Suits 3 No Prodigals, Uſurers,, or 
Fornicators in Nature , there would be a 
large Field: yet left for the Offices of 
Friendſhip ; and for the- exerciſe of Phi- 
loſfophy and Vertue. Let us rather con- 
{ider, what we our Setves Ought to do, 
than hearken after the doings of other 
People. What ſignifies the Story of our 
Neighbours Errors, to the Reforming of 
our Own? Is ic not a more Glorzous, and 
Profitable Imploywment, to write the Hi- 
ſtory of Providence.. than to Record the 
Uſurpations of Ambitious Prances;, and ra- 
ther £0 Celebrate the: Bownties of the Al- 
mighty , than. the Robberies of Alexander ? 
Nor 4s Bufmeſs any Excuſe, forthe Neg- 
Jett, either of our Studies, or of our 
Friends. Firſt, we continue -our own Bu- 
lineſs; and Then, we increaſe it: And 
inſtead of Lending, we do wholly Give 
our {elves up to't; and hunt for Colou- 
rable Pretences of Miſſpending our Time. 
But, I ſay, #hat wherever we are, or with 
whomſoever , or however -Imployed, we 
have our Thoughts at Liberty. 

Yon have here drawn a long Letter 
from me; and if you find it Tedious, 
ou may thank your {elf, for calling upon 

| H h 2 | ms 
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me to be as good as my Word. Not 
but that I write by Inclination too. For 
if we love the Pictures of our Friends, by 
what hand ſoever they be drawn, How 
much more then ſhall we joy 1n a Friends 
Letters, which are undoubtedly the moſt 
Lively Pictures of one another? -It is 2 
ſhame, you'll ſay, to ſtand in need of any 
Remembrancers of an Abſent Friend; and 
yet ſometimes the Place, a Servant, a Re- 
lation, a Houſe, a Garment, may honeſtly 
excite the Memory ; and it renders every 
thing as Freſh to us, as if we were ſtill 
braces, and drinking up 
It is by the Benefit 
of Letters, that Abſent Friends are in a 
manner brought together ; beſide that E. 
piſtolary Diſcourfes are much more Profita- 
ble than Publick, and Premeditated Decla- 
mations: for they Inſinuate themſelves in- 
to the Aﬀections with more Freedom, and 
Effet, though with leſs Pomp, and Pre- 
tence, You do expect, perhaps, that I 
ſhoukd tell you, how gentle, and ſhort a 
Winter we have had; how Cold, and un- 
ſeaſonable a Spring ; or ſome other Foo- 
Jeries, to as little purpoſe. But, What 
are you and I the Better for ſuch Dif- 
courſes? We ſhould rather be laying the 
Foundations of a Good Mind; and learn- 
ing to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Bleſſings of 
Virtue, and the Amuſements of Imagina- 
tion. There came in ſome Friends to me 
yeſterday, that made the Chimney 


ſmoak 
a little 
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- 2 little more than Ordinary 3 but not at 
2 rate to make the Neighbourhood cry 
out Fire. We had variety of Diſcourſe ; 
and paſſing from one thing to another, 
we came at laſt to read ſomething of 
Quintus Sextims: (a Great Man, upon my 
Credit, deny it that will) Good God! 
The Force'and Vigour of that Man's Wri- 
tings! And how much are they above the 
Common Level of other Philoſophers! I 
cannot read them, methinks, without 
Challenging of Fortune, 'and Defying all 
the Powers of Ambition, and Violence. 
The more I Conſider him, the more I Ad- 
mire him; for I find in him, (as in the 
World it ſelf) every Day to be a nw 
Speftacle, and to afford Freſh Matter ſtill 
for more Veneration. And yet the Wiſ- 
dom 'of our Fore-fathers has left work 
enough for their Poſterity 5 evea if there 
were no more 1 it than the Application 
of what they have tranſmitted to us of 
their own Invention. As, ſuppoſe that 
they had left us Remedies for ſuch and 
{uch Diſeaſes ; ſo Certain, that we ſhould 
not need to look for any other Medicines ; 
there would be ſome Skill yet required in 
the Applying of them in the proper Caſe, 
Proportion, and Seaſon. I have an honor 
for the Memorials of our worthy Proge- 
nitors. If I meet a Conſul, or a Pretor 
upon the Road, Ill alight from my Horſe, 
uncover my Head, and give him the way ; 
and, Shall I have no Yeneration now for 
Hh3 | che 
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the Names of the Governours of Man- 
kind? No Man is fo wiſe, as to know 
all things; or if he did, one Wiſe Man 
may yet be helpful to another, in find- 
ing out a nearer way to the finiſhing of 
his Work: For, Iet a Man make never 
ſo much haſte, it is ſome ſort of Aſſiſtance, 
the bare Encouraging of him to continue 
his Courſe; belide the Comforts, and' Be- 
nefits of Communication, in Loving, and 
being Belov'd, and in the mutoal Appro- 
bation of each Other, © © 

The laſt Point, you know, that you and 
I had in Debate, was, Whether or no Wiſ- 
dom may be perfetted by Precept, Thereate 
ſome that account only that part of Phj- 
loſophy to be Profitable to Mankind, which 
delivers it ſelf in Particular Precepts to Pat- 
ticular Perſons, without Forming the whole 
Man. Teaching the Husband (for the Pur- 
poſe) how to behave himſelf to his Wife; 
the Father how to Train up, ahd Diſcipline 
his Children; and the Maſter, how to Go- 
vern his Servants. As if any Man could 
be ſufficiently Inſtructed in the Parts of 
Life, without Comprehiending the whole 
Sum, and Scope of it. Others, (as Ariſts 
the Srorck,) are rather for the General De- 
crees of Philoſophers; which whoſoever 
knows in the main, that Perſon underſtands 
inevery Particular how to Tutor himſelf. 
As he that learns to caſt a Dart, when he 
has by Practice, and Exerciſe, gotten a trie 
Aim,. he will not only ſtrike This, or That 
TY Mark, 
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Mark, but whatever he has a Mind to: So 


he that is well informed in the Fhole, wilt- 
need no Direction in the Parts , but under 


the Principles of a Good Life, Learn how 


to behave himſelf in all the. Circumſtances. 
Cleanthes allows the Parenetick, or 


of it. 
Preceptrve Philoſophy , to be in ſome ſort 
Profitable; but yet very Short, and De- 
feftive; unleſs as it flows fromthe Univer- 
ſal Underſtanding of the Heads, and De- 
crees of Philoſophy. Now the queſtion is, 
Whether This alone can make a Good 
Man ; and whether it be Superfluous it ſelf; 
or ſo Sufficient, as'to make all other Know- 
ledge appear ſo. They: that will have it 
Superfluous, argue thus. - If the Eyes be 
cover'd, there's no Seeing, without remo- 
ving the Impediment ; and, in that Con- 
dition, 1t 18 to no purpoſe to: bid a Man 
go to fuch, or fuch a Place, or to reach 
This or That with his hand.: And ſoit 
fares with the Mind; So long as Thar 
continues Clouded with Ignorance, and Er- 
for, 'tis :dle to give particular Precepts ; 
as if you ſhould teach a Poor Man toadct the 
Part of a Rich; or one that is Hungry, how 
to behave himſelf with a .Full Stomach: 
While the One is Neceſlitous, and the Q- 
ther half Starv'd, they are neither of them 
the Better for't. And then, ſhall we give 
Precepts in Adanifeſt Caſes, or in Doubrful? 
The Former need none ; And in the Larter, 
we ſhall not be believ'd. Nor is it enough 
Simply to adviſe, unleſs we alſo give Rea- 

bo H h4 | {ons 
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ſons for'ct. There are two Errors which 
we are liable to in this Caſe; either the 
Wickedneſs of Perverſe Opinions, which 
have taken' Poſleſſion of us; or at leaſt a 
Diſpofition' to Entertain Error, under an 
Reſemblance of Truth. So that our wor 
mult be, either to Cure a Sick Mind, that 
is already. Tainted; or to prepoſleſs an 
Evil Inclination, before it comes to an 11] 
Habit. Now the Decrees of Philoſophy 
enable us in both theſe Caſes; Nor is it 
" Poſlible, by Particulars, to Obviate all Par- 
ticular Occaſions. One Man Marries a Wi- 
dow, another a Maid : She may be Rich, 
or Poor; Berren, or Fruitful ; Young, 
or Ancient; Superior, Inferior, or Equal. 
One Man fo#ows Publick Buſineſs ; another 
faues it; fo that the ſame Advice that is 
Profitable to the One, may be Miſchievous 
to the Other. Every ones 1s a Particular 
Caſe, and muſt be ſuited with a Particu- 
lar Counſel. The Laws of Philoſophy are 
Brief, and extend to all; but the Varie- 
ty of the Other is Incomprehenſible, and 
can never make that good to all, which it 
promiſes to a few. The Precepts of Wil- 
dom lie Open, but the Decrees of it are 
Hidden in the Dark. 

Now, in Anſwer. It does not hold 
with the Mind, as with the Eye: If there 
be a Suffuſton, it is to be help'd by Re- 
medy, and not by Precept. The Eye is 
not to be taught to Diſtinguiſh of Co- 
lours; byt ths Mind muſt be Enformed 
RS | whaT 
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_ whattodoin Life. And yet the Phyſician 
will preſcribe Order alſo to the Patient, 
as well as Phyſick ; and- tell him, You muſt 

' bring your Eye to endure the Light by De- 
grees , have a Care of Studying upon a full 
Stomach, &c. We are told, That Pre- 
cepts do neither Extinguiſh, nor Abate 
faiſe Opinions in us of Good, or Evil: 
and it ſhall 'be granted, that of Them- 
ſelves they are not able to Subdue Vicious 
Inclinations : But this does not hinder 
them from being very uſeful to us in Con- 
junction with other Helps. Firſt, as they 

- refreſh the Memory; and Secondly, as 
they bring us to a more Diſtinft view of 
the Parts, which we ſaw but Confuſedly 
in the Whole. At the ſame rate, Conſola- 
tories, and Exhortation will be found ſu- 
perfiuous, as well as Precepts. Which 
yet upon Daily Experience we know to 
be otherwiſe. Nay, we are the better, 
not only for the Precepts,, but for the 
Converſe of Philoſophers ; for we ſtill car- 
ry away ſomewhat of the TinCture of 
Virtue, whether we will or no: But the 
Deepeſt Impreſſion they make, is upon 
Children. It 1s Urged, that Precepts are 
Inſufficient without Proof ; but I ſay, that 
the very Authority of the Adviſer, goes 
a great way in the Credit of the Advice: 
As we depend upon the Opinion of the 
Lawyer, without demanding his Reaſon 
for't. And again; whereas the Variety 

of Precepts is ſaid to be Infinite, I can- 
not 
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not allow it: For'the greateſt and moſt 
Neceſfary Aﬀeairs are not Many; and for 
the 'Application to Time , Places, and 
Perſons, the Differences are ſo ſmall, that 
a few General Rules will ſerve the Turn. 
Nay, let a Man be never ſo Right in his 
Opinion, he may yet be more Confirm'd 
in it by Admonition. There are many 
things that may aſliſt a Cure, though they 
do not perfect it ; Even Mad men them- 
ſelves may be kept in Awe by Menaces, 
and Correction. But, it is a hard matter, 
I muſt confeſs, to give Counſel at. a Di- 
ſtance. For Advice depends mnch upon 
the Opportunity ; and That perhaps 
which was Proper, when it was Defir'd, 
may come to be Pernicious, before it be 
Receiv'd. Some indeed may be Preſcrib'd, 
as fome Remedies, at any diſtance, and 
tranſmitted to Poſterity ; but for Others, 
a Man muſt be upon the Place, and delibe- 
rate upon Circumſtances ; and be not only 
Preſent, but watchful, to Strike in with 
the very Nick of the Occaſion. rn 
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Seneca gives an Account of Himſelf : Of 
his ' Studies, #4; of his TInclinations ; 
With many Excellent Refiettions upon the 
_— , and. tha Errors of Humane 
Life. X 


þ ee Letters were Old, before they 
L cameto my hand; ſo that I made'no 
Enquiry of the Meſſenger what you werea 
doing 3: beſide that where-ever.you are, I 
take it for granted, that I know your. Buſt- 
neſs ; and that you. are ſtill upon the great 
Work of PerfeCting your Self: A thing, 
not to be done by Chance, but by Induſtry, 
and Labor. We are all of us Wicked, be- 
fore we come to be Good. We are prepol- 
ſefſed, ſo that we mult unlearn Iniquity, 
and ſtady Vertue. Thegreat Difficulty is, 
to Begin the Enterprize: For a weak Mind 
is afraid of New Experiments. I havenow 
given Over troubling my ſelf for fear of 
you; becauſe I have that ſecurity for your 
well-doing, that never fail'd any Man. The 
Love of Truth, and of Goodneſs, js become 
Habitnal to you. It may fo fall our, -that 
Forttine perhaps may do you an Injury, z-but 
there's no fear of your doing.your ſelf one. 
Go onas you have begun,ahd compoſe your 
Reſolutions ; not to an Effeminte _ , 
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* but to a Frame of Virtuous Quiet. It is a 
Double Kindneſs that you call me to ſo ſtrict 
an Account of my Time; that nothing leſs 
than a Diary of my Life, will fatisfie you : 
for I take it as a mark, both of your Good 
Opinion, and of your Friendſhip; The For- 
mer, in believing that I do nothing which 
I care to Conceal ; and.the Other, in aſſu- 
ring your ſelf, that I will make you the 
Confident of all my Secrets. I will here- 
after ſet a Watch upon my Self, and doas 
you would have me ; and acquaint you, not 
only with the Courſe,and Method, but with 
the very Buſineſs of my life. 

This Day I have had entire to my ſelf, 
without any knocking at my Door, or lif- 
ting up of the Hanging ; Bet I havedivided 
it betwixt my Book and my Bed; and been 
left at liberty to do my own Bulineſs: For 
all the Impertinents were either at the 
Theatre, at Bowls, or at the Horſe-match. 
My Body does not require much Exerciſe, 
and I am beholden to my Age for it: A 
Little makes me Weary ; and That's the 
end alſo of that which 1s moſt Robuſt. My 
Dinner is a Piece of Dry Bread, without 
a Table, and without fouling my Fin- 
gers. My Sleeps are ſhort, and in truth a 
little Doubtful, betwixt ſlumbring and wa- 
king. One while I am refleCfting upon the 
Errors of Antiquity ; and then, lapply my 
Self to the Correcting of my Own. In my 
Reading, with Reverence to the Ancients, 


Some things I Take, Others 1 Alter; and 
| | ſome - 
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ſome Again 1 Rejet; Others I Invent; 
without enthralling my ſelf ſo to another's 
Judgment, as not to Preſerve the Freedon 
ef my Own. Sometimes of a ſudden, in 
the Middle of my Meditations, my Ears are 
ſtruck with the Shout of a Thouſand People 
together, from ſome Spectacle or other z 
The' Noiſe does not at all diſcompolſe: my 
Thoughts; it is no' more to me thanthe 
Daſhing of Waves, : or the Wind in: 2 
Wood ; but Poſſibly ſometimes it may di- 
vert them. Good Lord, think I, if Aer 
would but exerciſe their Brains, as they do 
their Bodies; and take as mach Pains for Vir- 
tue, as they do for Pleaſure! For Difficulties 
Strengthen the Mind,as well as Labour does 
- the Body. ; 

You tell me, That you want my: Boo 
more than my Counſels; which I rake juſt 
as kindly, as if you ſhould have ask'd me for 
my Picture. For 1 have the very ſame Opi- 
nion of my Wit, that I have of my Beauty. 
You ſhall have both the One, and the Other, 
with my very Self in to the Bargain. 

{n the Examination of my own Heart, [ 
| find ſome Vices that lie Open; Others more 
Obſcure, and out of Sight ; and ſome that 
take me only by Fits. Which laſt I look - 
uponas the moſt Dangerous, and Trouble- 
ſome; For they lie upon the Catch, and 
keep a Man upon a Perpetual Guard: Be- 
ing neither Provided againſt them, as in a 
State of War ; nor Secure, as in any. Aſſu- 


rance of Peace. To ſay the Truth, we = 
al 
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all of us as Cruel, as Ambitious, and as 
Luxurious as. our Fellows. But we want 
the Fortune, or the Occaſion, perchance, 
to ſhew it. When the Snake is Frozen, "tis 
fafe ;:-but the Poyſon is ſtill in it, though 
it he Numb'd. We hate Upltarts, that uſe 
their 'Power with: Inſolence 3 when -yet if 
we:had the ſame Means, 'tis Odds that we 
thanld do the ſame thing our ſelves. Only 
our:Qorruptions are Private, for want of 
Opportunity to Employ them, Some things 
we look upon as Snperfluous ; and Others, 
2s not. worth the while. - But, we never 
conſider, that we pay deareſt for that which 
we. pretend to receive Gratis, As Anxiety, 
Loſs of Credit, Liberty, and: Time. $0 
Cheap is every Man in effeCft, that-pretends 
to be moſt Dear to Himſelx. 'Some are 
Dipt-in their Luſts, as in a River; there 
muſt be a hand to'help them out + - Others 
are Strangely Careleſs of God: Counſel ; 
and. yet wellenough diſpos'd to follow Ex- 
ample. . Some againmult be fore dto their 
Duties.: Becauſethere's noGood:to be done 
npon:them by Perſwafion. But, out of the 
whode-Race of Mankind, How few are there 
that are able ro help themſelves? Being 
thus Conſcious, of out own Frailty., we 
fhoukd do well, to: keep our ſelves:quiet ; 
and not'to: truſt; Weak Minds with Wine, 
Beauty, or. Pleaſure, ; We have much ado' 
you dee to keep. our Feet upon Dry Ground: 
What-will:become of us then, if we venture 
vuridves where it is Slippery ? *Tis - tof 
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ſay, This is a hard Leſſon, and we cannot go 
through with it. For we Can, if we would 
Endeavour it ; but we Carer, becauſe we 
give i for granted That we Cannot, with. 
out trying whether we-Car or No. And 
what's the Meaning of all This; but that 
we are pleas'd with our Vices, and willing 
to be Maſter'd by them. ''So that we had 
rather Excuſe, than caſt them off. - The 
true Reaſon is, we Will nor; but the Pre- 
rence is, that we Canoe. And we are not 
only under a Neceſſuy of Error, but the ye 
ry Love of it. 

To zive you now a Briefof my owirClia: 
rafter, I am none of Thoſe that take De- 
light m Tamults, and in Struggling with 
Difficulties'; for I had- rather be Quiet, 
than in Arms: for I acconnt it my-Dnty 
ro bear up-againft 111 Fortune'; but, with- 
out Chufing it. Iamno Friend to Conten- 
tion ; Efpectally to That of the Bar: But 
I am very much a Servant to all Honeſt Bu- 
fineſs, that may he done in a*Corner. ' Atl 
there is no Retreat ſo: Unhappy ; as not to 
yield Entertainment fora great Mind; by 
which a Man may make himſelf Profitable, 
both to his Country, and to his'Friends, by 
-his Wiſdom, by his Interelt, and by "bis 

Counſal. 1tisthe Part of a good Parrioe 'to 
prefer Men of Worth; to Defend the 'Fri- 
Nocent; to Provide Good Laws; and to 
Adviſe in War and in Peace. But, 15 'not 
He'as good a Patriot, that inſtrudts Youth 
jg Vertue ; that furniſhes the World with 
Precepts 
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Precepts of Morality, and keeps Humane 
Nature within. the Bounds of Right Rea- 
ſon? Who.is. the Greater Man, he that 
Pronounces a Sentence upon the: Bench, 
or he that in his Study reads us a; LeQture 
of Juſtice, Piety, Patience, Fortitude ; the 
Knowledge of Heaven, the Contempt of 
Death, and the Blefling of a Good Con- 
ſcience? The Soldier that guards the Am- 
munition and the Baggage, is as Neceſſary 
as he that fights the Battle. Was not Caro 
a greater Example than either Ulyſſes, or 
Hercules? They had the Fame, you know, 
of being indefatigable; Deſpiſers of Plea- 
ſures, and great Conquerors both of their 
Enemies, and of their Appetites. But Ce- 
to, I muſt Confeſs, had no Encounters with 
Monſters ; nor did he fall into thoſe Times 
of Creduljty, when People believed, that 
the weight of the Heavens reſted upon one 
Man's Shoulders. But he grappled with 
Ambition, and the unlimited Deſire of 
power z which the whole World, divided 
under a. Triumvirate, . was not able to ſatis- 
fie. He Oppos'd himſelf tothe Vices of - 
a degenerate City ; even when it was now 
ſinking under its own weight. _ He ſtood * 
fingle, and ſupported the falling Common- 
Wealth, till ar laſt, as Inſeparable Friends, 
they were cruſh'd together: For Neither 
would Cato Survive the Publick, Liberty., 
nor did That L:berty Out-live Caro. 

To give you now a Farther Account of 


my Self; Iam Naturally a Friend to all the 
Rules 


_ 
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Rules and Methods of Sobricty, and Mode- 
ration. - 1 like the Old Fafhion'd Plate that 
was left me by my Country Father : It is 
Plain 'and Heavy ; And yet for all this, 
there is a kind of Dazling,.methinks, in the 
Oſtentations of Splendvr and Luxury. But 
it ſtrikes' the. Eye more than the Mind ; 
- andthongh it may ſhakea Wiſe Man, it can- 
not Alter him. Yet it ſends me home ma- 
ny times fadder perhaps than I went out ; 
but” yet, I hope, not worſe - though nor 
without ſome ſectet Diſſatiſfattion at my 
Own Condition. Upon theſe Thoughts [ 


betake my ſelf ro my Philoſophy ; and then, 


methinks, I am not well, unleſs I put my 
felf into ſome Publick Employment : Not 
for the Honour, or the' Profit of it; but 
only to place my ſelf in a Station where [ 
may be ſerviceable to my Country, .and to 
my Friends. But, when 1 come, on the o- 
ther ſide, to conſider the Uneaſineſs, the 
Abuſes, and the Loſs of Time chat attends 
Publick Afﬀairs, I get me home again as faſt 
asIcan; and take upa Reſolution of ſpen- 
ding the Remainder of my days within the 
Privacy of my own Walls. How great 2 
madnefs is it to ſet our hearts upon Trifles ; 
eſpecially to the neglect of the molt ſerious 
Offices of our Lives, and the molt impor- 
tant End of our Being? How Miſerable, as 
well as Short, is their Life, that Compaſs, 
with great Labor, what they Poſſeſs with 
Greater; and Hold with Anxiety , what 
they Acquire with Trouble? But, we are; 
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povern'd in all things by Opinion, and eye. 
ry thing is to us, as we Believeit, - What 
is Proverty, but a Privative;, and not inten- 
ded of what a Man #7, but of that which 
he has Not? The great Subject, of Hu-= 
mane Calatnities, is oney.. Take all the 
Reſt together, as Death, Sickneſs, Fear, 
Defire, Pain, Labor ;. and thoſe which pro-. 
ceed from Moxey, exceed them all. *Tis a 
Wonderful Folly, that of Tumblers,Rope- 
Dancers, Divers, ad what pains they take, 
and what hazards they run for an Inconſide- 
rable Gain. And yet we have not Patience 
for the Thouſandth Part of that trouble, 
though it would put us into the poſleſſion 
of an everlaſting: Quiet. Epicurns for Ex- 
periment ſake confin'd himſelf to a nar- 
rower Allowance, than that of the Severeſt 
Prifons to the moft Capital Offenders ; and 
found himſelf at Eaſe too in a ftrifter Diet 
than any Man in the Worſt Condition needs 
to Fear. This was to prevent Fortune, and 
to Fruſtrate the Worſt which ſhe can do. 
We ſhould never know any thing to be Su- 
perflnons, but by the Want of it. How 
many things do we provide, only becauſe 
Others have them, and for faſhion fake? 
Caligula offer'd Demetrius 5000 Crowns; 
who rejected them with a Smile, as who 
ſhoutd ſay, Ir was ſo little, it did bim no ho- 
7r the refuſing of it. Nothing leſs, ſays he, 
than the Offer of his whole Empire could have 
been 4 Temptation to have try'd the Firmneſs 
of my Vertue, By this contempt of Riches, 
is, 
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is intended only the Fearleſs Poſſeſſion of 
them. And the way to attain "That, is to 
perſwade our ſelves, that we may live Hap- 
pily without them. How many of thoſe 
things, -which Reaſon formerly told us 
were Superfluous, and Mimical, do'we naw 
find to be ſo by Experience? But we are 
miſled by the Counterfeit of Good on the 
One hand, and the Suſpicion of EvH on the 
Other. Not that Riches are an Efficient 
Cauſe of Miſchief; but they are a Prece- 
dent Cauſe by way of Irritation, and At- 
tration. For they have ſo near a Reſem- 
blance of Good, that moſt People take 
them to be'Good. Nay, Vertue it ſelf is 
alſo a Precedent Cauſe of Evil; as many 
are Envy'd for their Wiſdom, or for their 
| Tuſtice. Which' does not ariſe from the 
thing it ſelf, but from the Irreprovable” 
power of Vertue, that forces all Men to 
Admire, and to Love it. That is not Good, 
that is More Advantageous to'us, but That 
which is Ozly ſo, 
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The Bleſſings of a Vertuous Retirement. 
| How we come to the Knowledge of Vertue. 
A Diſtin&tion berwixt Good and Honeſt. 
A Wiſe Man Coments himſelf with his 
. Lot. 


E ic Is no Opportunity of Enquiring, 
Where you are, What you do, and, 
What Company you keep, that fcapes me. 
And, I am well enough pleas'd, that I can 
hear nothing concerning you z for, it ſhews, 
. that you live Retir'd. Not but that I durſt 
truſt you with the wide World too ; But, 
however, It 1s not eaſie, ſuch a General 
Converſation : Nor is it abſolutely ſafe 
neither, for, though it could not Corrupt 
you, it would yet Hinder you. Now,where- 
ſoever you are, know, that I am with you 
and you are ſo to Live, as if I both heard, 
and {aw you. Your Letters are really Bleſ- 
ſings to me; and the ſenſe of your Em- 
provements relieves me, even under the 
Conſideration of my own decay. Remem- 
ber, that as I am Old, ſo are you Mortal. 
Be true to your ſelf, and Examine your ſelf, 
whether you be'of the ſame Mind to day, 
that you were yeſterday; for, That's a . 
Sign of Perfeft Wiſdom. And yet give me 


leave to tell you, that though Change of 
Mind 
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Mind be a Token of ImperfeCtion; it is the 
Buſineſs of my 'Age to. Unwill.One day, 
that which I Willd Another. | And let me 
recommend it to your Practice too,' in mas 
ny Cales; for'the Abatement of-our Appes 
tites, and of our Errors, is the beſt Enters 
 tainment of Mankind. It:is for Young Men 
to Gather Knowledge, and for; O1d Men to 
Uſe it : and -affnre- your {clf, :thar.no:Man 
gives a fairer Account of his time, thanhe 
that makes it his daily Study; to; make hint 
ſelf Better... If you be in Healthy! and think 
it worth. your: whitle to become; ithe Maſter 
of your Self; :it-is.my Delire,: and my Ads 
vice, that you apply- your -ſelf to. Wiſdoth 
with your whole Heart :. and judge of youf 
Emprovement, not by what you Speak, or 
by what you Write ; but by:the:firmneſs of 
your Mind, and the Government of your 
Paſſions. What Extremities have fome-Men 
endur'd in Sieges; even forthe Ambition, 
and Intereſt of other People! : And,; Shall 
not a Man venture the Croflmg:of an Intem- 
perate Luſt, for .the Conqueſt ofhimſelf? 
You do very well to betake. yourſelf to'a 
Private Life ; and better yet in; keeping) of 
that Privacy Private : For, otherwiſe, your 
Retreat would look like Oſtentation : The 
greateſt Actions of our Lives are thoſe, thar 
we do in a Receſs from Bulinefs: - Beſide, 
that there are ſome Governinents, 'and Em- 
ployments,. that a Man wonld not have any 
"thing to do withal. And then jt is: to be 


conſider'd, that Publick Offices; and Com- 
| [13 


miſſions, 
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miſſjoqs, are commonly: bought with our 
Money; Whereas the great Bleſlings of Lei- 
ſare, and Privacy, coſt is Nothing.  Con+ 
templation'1 is undoubtedly the beſt Enter- 
tainment of Peace : and only a Shorter Cut 
_ £o Heaven fit ſelf: Over cr above that, 
Buſineſs makes ns: Tronbleſome to Others; 
and Unquſet: to our Selves;'-For, the-End 
of one. Appetite, or Defign, is the-Begin- 
ping:'6f Another: To: ſay \ nothing of the 
Expetice of Time .in' Vexations: Attendan- 
res, ahd NT of Competitors. Such 
a Man Re has more:Friends at Court, 
than 1: Have ;. 3ilarger Prain ;'a-Fairer E- 
ſtate; 'more profitable Qfficesz and more 
Illofttious' 'T:itles: But | What . do I care 
To be oyercome by Aden," in Some Cafes, f0 
long as Forvine:is overcome by. Me in All? 
Theſe Conſiderations ſhould have been Ear- 
lier ; ;” for,” ”tis-too late, in: the Article of 
; to Pivject the Happineſs of Life. 
Unit yerithete | is nv: Age better Adapted to 
Yertut;tham that. which. comes by many 
Experithents, 'and- long, Sufferings, to the 
Knowledge of i: For our  Luſts are then 
weak, andivur- Judgment Strang z And 
Wiſdom isTtheEffedt of Time. 

* Someateof Opinion, That we come: to 
the Knowledge of Vertue by Chance;(which 
Wwerean Indignity.) Others, by Obſervati- 
on; "and'by 'Comparing Matters of Fa& 
Bree wirtvanother;- The Underſtanding by 
W kind of ablagy, ' approving This, or 
That, tor Good, and Honeſt, Theſeare 


ewo 
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two Points.which Others. make wholly Dif- 
fereat ; hunt the Sroicks only Divide them. 
Some will have every thing to-he Good, tha 
1s Beneficial to us: As Money, Wine 3 5 va 
ſo Lower, to. the meaneſt: things we uſe, 
And they j rpckan That to he Honeſt, where 
there is 2 Realſo nable Diſcharge of a Cqm- 
mon Duty: As Reverence to a Parent ; 
Tendernels to a Friend ; the Expoſing. ol 
our Selves for our Country, and the Regy- 
lating of our Lives according to Modera- 
tion, and Pridence. The Sroicks reckon 
them to.be Two; but ſo, as to make thoſe 
T'wo, yet, out 9 One. They will haye no- 
thing to. be Gaod ,. but what is Hoyelt ; 
nor any thing to be Honeſt, but that which 
is Good: So that in ſome ſort they are 
Mix'd, and. Inſep arable. There are ſome | 
things that are peitber Good, nor Bad; a$ 
War, that mp riſdiction: but theſe, i in 
the Laudahle Adminiſtration of them, do 
of Doubtful, become Good ; which Good 
is only a Conſequent upon Honeſty - But 
oneſty is God in it ſelf, and the Other 
ows from It. "There are ſome Actions that 
ſeem tous Matter of Benignity, Humanity, 
Generoſity, Reſolution; which we areapt 
to admire, as PerfeC(t : And yet, upon far- 
ther Examination, we find, that Great Vi- 
ces were concealed under the Reſemblancey 
of Eminent Vertues. Glorious Actions are 
the Images of Vertue; but yet many things 
ſeem to be Good, that are Evil ; and Evil, 
that are Good : And the Skill is, to Diſtin- 
114 gutſh 
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niſh betwixt things that are ſo mnch' Alike 
in Shew, and ſo Diſagreeing in Effet. We 
are led to the Underſtanding of Vertue, by 
the Congruity we' find in ſych and fach, Ly 
Cons to Nature,” and Right Reaſon; By 
the Order, Grace, and Conſtancy of them ; . 
and; by a Certain Majeſty, and Greatneſs, 
that ſurpaſſes all other things. From hence 
proceeds a Happy Life: To which, no- 
thing comes amiſs; but, on the Contrar: 
every thing ſucceeds to our very With 
'There is no wrangling with Fortune ; No 
being out of Humor for Accidents : what- 
ſoever befals me 'in my Lot, and whether 
in Appearance it, be Good or” Bad, it Is 
God's Pleaſure; and 1t 15 my Duty to bear 
it. When a Man has once gotten a Habit 
of Vertye, all his Ations'are Equal: He is 
conſtantly One, and. the ſame Man ; and 
he does Well; not only upon Counſel, but, 
out of Cuſtom too: Shall 1 tell you now 
in a Word, the Sum of Humane Duty ? 
Patience, where we are to Suffer 3 and Prue 
dence,” in tbe things we Do. It is 5 frequent 
Complaint in the World, that the things ' 
we Enjoy are but Few, Tranſirory: and Un- 
certain ; So Ungrateful a ConftruCtion do 
we make of the Divine Bounty. Hence i It 
is, that we are neither willing to Die nor 
Contented to Live ; betwixt the Fear of the 
One,” and the Deteſtation of the Other. 
Hence it is, that weare perpetually ſhifting 
of Counſels, and ſtill craving of More, 
becauſe that which we call Felicity, Is = 
| able 
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able to Fill us.” 'And whart's the Reaſon ? 


But that we- are..not yet'coine to that Im-- 


menſe, and Tnſuperable Good” Which leaves 


us nothing farther to deſire ? Th tht Bleſſed 


Eſtate we feel no,want 3 we.areabundantly. 
pleas'd with what,we Have; and what we 
have Not, we do not Regard; .'So that 
every thing is Great , .becauſe it "is Suffi- 
cient: If we quit this Hold, there will be 
no place for the Offices of Faith, and_Pie- 
ty; In the Diſcharge whereof, we muſt 
both Suffer many things, that'the World, 
calls Evil, and part with many things which 
are commonly accounted Good.*.. Trite Joy 
is Everlaſting; Pleaſures are Falſe, and Fu- 
gitive. It .is a great Encouragement. to 
well-dsing, that when we 'are once an the 
Poſleſlion of Vertne, it is our own for ever. 
While | ſpeak "This to yon; I 'preſtribe to 
my ſelf; what F Write, 1 Read: ind Re- 
duce all my Meditations to the Ordering of 
my own Manners. There 'is nothing .{9 
Mean, - and Ordinary ; but [it is Illuſtrated 
by Vertue , and Externals fre of no more 
Uſe to it, than the Light of 'a' Candle to 
the Glory of the, San. . * ET ne. 
It is often Objetted to me, that I Ad- 
viſe People to quit the World, to Retire, 
and Content. themſelves with a'good Con- 
ſcience. But, What becomes of your Pre- 
cepts then (ſay they) that enjoyn us to 
Die in Action? To whom I muſt anſwer, 
That 1 am never more in Aftion, than when 1 
am alone in my Study; where I have only 


Lock'd 
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Lockd up my. ſelf 31 Private, to attend the By. 
ſmeſs 0z he Cublick 1 do not Loſe ſomuch gs. 
One Day z 14), and part of the Night toq ] 
borrom for my Bogk, When my Eyes will ſerug 
26 0 longer, 1 fall Aſleep ;, and, till Then, I 
Work, 1 have Kejir'd my ſelf, not only from 
Men, but from Buſmeſs alſo - And my Onn 
in the Firſt Place, to attend the Service 6 
Poſterity ;, In hope that what I Now Write, 
may, in ſome- Meaſure , he. Profitable to Fu- 
thre Generations, SIICE 

But it js'no New thigg, 1 know, to Ca- 
Iamniate Vertue, and Gaod Men; for Sick 
Eyes will-not. endure the Light, but, like 
Birds of Night, they fly fxom it into their 

les. Why goes ſuch a Man talk ſo much 
of his Phjloſopby, and yet live-in Magnifi- 
cence ? Of Contemning .Riches, Life , 
Healtiz and yet Gheriſh, and Maintain 
them, with the greateſt Care Imaginable? 
Baniſameyt, he ſays, is byt an Idle Name; 
we ef. he can grow old within his owa 

Valls. He. puts no difference betwixt-a 
Long Life, and a Shortz-and yet he Spins 
out his KA as far as it, will go. The 
thing is This ; He does not. Contemn Tems 
porary Bleſſings, ſo as to Refuſe, or Drive 
them away 5 .but if they Come, they arc 
Welcome ; . if not, .he'll never break his 
heart forthe want of them: He takes them 
into his Houſe, not into his;Soul z and he 
wakes ule of them, only as Matter for his 
Vertue to-work upon. - There is no doubt 
but a Wiſe Man may ſhew himſelf better in 
£55 at TS 
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Riches, than in Poverty : That is to ſay, © 


his Temperance, his Liberality ; 'his Mag- 
nificence, Providence, and Prudence, w1ll 
be more Copnſpicuovs. » He-will be a Wiſe 
Man ſtill, if he ſhould want a Leg, or an 
Arms but yet he had rather: be Perfect. 
He is pleas'd with Wealth, as he wopld be 
at Sea, with a Fair Wind; or with a 
Glance of the warm Sun, in a Froſty Mor- 
ning - Sothat the things which. we call Ig- 


different, are not yet withoutther Valug ; 


And ſome greater than Others, - But, with 


this Difference , betwixt the' Philoſophers, 


2nd the Common. People , Riches are the 
Servants of the One, aud the Maſters of the 
Other. From the One, if-they;Depare, 
they carry away nothing but Themſelves; 
but from the Other, they. take away the 
very Heart ,, ,and Peace af. the Poſleſſor 
along with them. lt is-true., that if ,I 
migbt bave my Choice, . 1 would haye 
Health, and Strength; And yet if I come 
to be viſited with Pain, or Sigkpeſs, 1 will 
endeavour $9, ;prove The 40.9 Agvan- 
tage, by makings Righteaus Judgment of 
them: as 1'ppght to do. of all the Ap- 
pointments. of Providence: | [S0...thet. ;2s 
.they are-not Gond in. themſelves, ner 
are they Evil ;. But matter of Exerdle for 
Sur! Vertnes; iof: Temperance, a the :Oge 
hand, and of Refignation, pn-ghe Other. - 
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Of Impertjnent Studies, and Impertinent 
Men. Philoſophers the beſ# Compa- 


21075. 


H* that duly Conſiders the Buſineſs of 


Life and Death, will find, that he 


has little time to ſpare from That Study : 


And yet how we trifle away our hours upon 


 Impertinent Niceties, and Cavils! Will 


"Plato's Imaginary Idea's make me an Honeſt 
*Man? There's neither Certainty in them, 


nor Subſtance. ' A Mouſe is a Syllable;, but 


-a Syllable does not eat Cheeſe; Therefore a 


Mouſe does not eat Cheeſe. Oh! theſe Chil- 


diſh Follies! Is it for This-that we ſpend 


. our Blood), and our Good Humor, and 


' Grammariau Wrote 4c00 Books ; wherein 


grow Grey in our Cloſets? We area 
'Xſting, when we ſhonld be helping the 


Miſerable; - as well our Selves as Others. 


"There's no fporting with Meniin Diſtrels. 


The Felicity of Mankind depends upon 


the Counſel of Philoſophers. Let us rather 


conſider what Nature has made Superfluous, 
and what, Neceſlary : How Eafie our Con- 


ditions are, and how Delicious That Life, 


which is Goveriid by Reaſon, rather than 
Opinion. There are J}mpertinent Studies, 
as well as Impertinent Men. Didymus the 


he 
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he is much Concern'd to diſcover Where 
Homer was born; Who was e£zeas's true 


Mother; and whether Amnacreoz was the ' 
greater Whoremaſter, or Drunkard: With 
other Fopperies, that a Man would labor. 
Is it not an” 


to Forget, if he Knew them. 
Important Qgeſtior,, which of the Two was 
\ Firit, the Mallet, or the Tongs? Some 


People are extremely Inquiſitive, to know. 
how many Oars Ulyſes had : . Which, was* 


firſt Written, the /liads, or the Oayſſes ; 


or if they were Both done by the ſame ' 


hand. A Man is never a Jot the more 
Learned for this Curioſity, but much the 
more Troubleſome. Am 1 ever the more 


Juſt, the more- Moderate, Valiant, or Li- 


beral, for knowing, that Curinus Dentatus 
was the Firſt that carry'd Elephants in 
Triumph?” Teach me my Duty to Provi- 
dence, to my Neighbour, and to my Self: 
To Diſpute, with Socrates; to Doubt, 
with Carneades; to ſet up my Reſt, with 
Epicurns ; to Maſter my Appetites, with 
the Srozxcks, and to Renounce the World, 


with the Cynick, What adeal of Buſineſs 


there 1s, Firſt, to make Homer a Philoſo- 
pher ; and Secondly, in what Claſſis to 
Range him ? One will have him to be a 
Sroick., a Friend to Vertue, and an Ene- 
my to Pleaſure ; preferring Honeſty even 
to Immortality it ſelf: Another makes 
him an Epicurean, One that loves his 
Quiet, and to ſpend his Time in Good 
Company : Some are Poſitive in it, w_ 
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he was a Peripatetick.; and Others, that 
he Was a Sceprick, Bur it is Clear, that. 
ig beibg all theſe things, he was not any 
Os of them. Theſe Divided Opinions 
do fot at all hinder us from agreeing , 
upon the Main, that he was a Wiſe Mar. 
Let us therefore 2PpIy our ſelves to thoſe 
things that made him ſo, and een let the 
Relt alone. | 

| It was a Pleaſant humor of Calvicius Sa- 
binns, a Rich Man, and one that manag'd 
avery Good Fortune with a very lll Grace. 
He had neither Wit, nor Memory ; bar 
would fain paſs for a Learned Man, and 
ſo took ſeveral into his Family; And, 
whatſoever they knew, he aſſum'd to Him- 
ſelf. There are a ſort of People that 
are never well but at Theatres, SpeCta- 
cles, and Publick Places : Men of Buſi- 
nels, but it is only in their Faces; for 
they wander up and down without any 
Delign, like P:/-res, Eager, and Empty; 
and every thing they do, 1s only as it 
happens. This is an humor, which a Man 
may call a kind of Reſfleſs Lazyneſs. 'O- 
thers you ſhall have, that are perpetually 
in Haſte, as if they were Crying Fire, or 
running for a Midwife : and all this Hurry, 
perhaps, only tv Salute fome body, that 
had no mind to take Notice of them, or 
ſome ſuch Trivial Errand. At Night, 
when they .come Home tir'd, and weary, 
ask them why they went out? Where 
they have been? and, What —_—_— 
one? 
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done? 'tis a very Slender Agcount. they: 
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fitablez; a Man never comes away empty 
handed from them ; but, full of Comfort, 
and Satisfaction : They make all Paſt A- 
ges Preſent to us; or Us, Their Con- 
temporaries. ' The Doors of theſe Men 
are open Night, and Days and'in their 
Converſation there's neither Danger , 
Treachery, nor Expence 3 but we are the 
Wiſer, the Happier, and the Richer for 
IL 
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52 it How bleſſedly does a Man ſpend his 


time in 'this Company , ' where we ma 

adviſe; in all the Difficulties of Life. 
Here's Counſel, without Reproach ; and 
Praiſe, - without Flattery. We cannot be 
the Chuſers of our Own: Parents, - but of . 
our Friends we may; and Adopt' our 
Selves-into theſe Noble Families. This 
is the way of making Mortality, in' a 
Manner, to be Immortal. The time Paſt, 


we make to be our Own, by Remembrance; 


the Preſent, by Uſe ; and the Future, by 
Providence, and Foreſight. That only may 


properly be ſaid to be the Long Life, that 


draws. all Ages into One z and That a ſhort 
one, that Forgets the Paſt; Neglects the 
Preſent, and is Sollicitous for the Time to 


_ Come. But it is not yet ſufficient to know 
_ ' what Plato, or Zeno ſaid, unleſs we make it: 
......all our Own by Habit, and Pradtice, and 
.. Emproveboth the World, and our Selves, 


by an Example of Life Anſwerable to their 
Precepts. 
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Hraioft Singularity of Manners , and 
Behayiour. 


cT -is:the Humor of many People, to 
be Singular in their Drefs, and, Man- 
ner of Life; only -to: the End that they 
may be-taken Notice of. Their Cloths, 
forſaoth, muſt be Coprie, and Slovenly ; 
their. Heads, and Beards neglected z; their 
Lodgings vpon the Ground, and they live 
in Open. Defiance againſt Money. What 
is all this; npon the whole Matter, but an 
Ambitious Vanity that has crept in at the 
Back Door? 'A Wiſe Man will keep him- 


felf Clear of all theſe: Fooleries, without - 


diſturbing Publick Cuſtoms, or making 
himſelf .a Gazing Stock to the People. 
' But, Will This Secure him, think you? 
I can no more warrant it, than that a 
Teryperate Man ſhall have his Health: 
- But 1t. is very Probable that it may. A 
Philoſopher has enough to do to ſtand right 


in the World, let him be never ſo modeſt :* 


And his out-fi ide ſhall be ſtill like That of 


Other Pee@ple, let them be never So Unlike 
within, His Garments ſhall be neither 
Rich, nor Sordid. No matter for Arms, 


Motto" s$, and other Curtolities upon his 


Plate: But he ſhall nor! yet make jt a Mat- 


ter 
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ter of Conſcience, to have no Plate at all. 
He thatlixes an Earthen Veſſel as well as a 
Silver, has not a greater Mind than he that 
uſes Plate, and reckons it as Dirt. It is 
our Duty to Live Better than the Common 
People, but not in Oppoſition to them ; 
as It Philoſophy were a Faction; for by fo 
Doing, in ſtead of Reforming, and, Gain- 
ing upon them, we drive them away; and 
when they find 3t unreaſonable to Imitate 
us M1 All things, they will. follow us in 
Nothing. Our buſineſs muſt be tolive ac- 
cording to Nature, and to own the Senſe 
of Outward things with other People - Not 
to Torment the Body ; and, with Excla- 
mations againſt -that which is Sweet, and 
Cleanly, to Delight in Naſtineſs; and, To 
uſe, not only a Courſe, bur a Sluttiſh, and 
Offenſive Diet. Wiſdom Preaches Tem- 
perance, not Mortificativnz and a Man 
may be avery Good Husband, without 
being a Sloven. He that Stears a Middle 
Courſe, betwixt Vertue and Popularity 
That is to ſay, betwixt Good Manners, 
and Diſcretion, ſhall gain both Approba- 
tion, and Reyerence. But, What if a Man 
Governs himſelf in his Cloths, in his Diet, 
in his Exerciſes, as he ought to do ? It 1s 
not that his Garments, his Meat, and 
Drink, or his Walking,are things Simply. 
Good ; but it is the Tenor cf a Man's Life, 
and the Conformity of it to Right Nature, 
and Reaſon. Philoſophy obliges us to Hu- 
menity, Society z and the Ordinary Uſe of 
External 
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External things. It is not athing to pleaſe 


the People with, or to entertain an Idle 


Hobt z but a Study for the Forming of the 
Mind, and the Guidance of Humane Life. 
And # Wiſe Man ſhould alſo Liveas he Diſ- 


courſes ; and in all Points be like himſelf ; 


And;''in the firſt place, ſet a Value epon 
himſelf, before he can-pretend to become 
Valuable to others. As well- our Good 
Deeds, as our Evil, come home to us at 
laſt ; he that is Charitable, makes others 
ſ9 by his Example , and finds the Comfort 
of that Charity when he wants it himſelf. 
He that is Cruel, ſeldom finds Mercy, Tis 
a hard Matter for a Man to be both Popu- 
_ar,and Vertuous ; for he muſt be like the 
People, that would: oblige them : and the 
Kindneſs of Diſhoneſt Men, is not to be ac- 
uir'd by Honeſt Means. He lives by -Rea- 
on, not by Cuſtom; He ſhuns the very Con- 
verfation of the Intemperate, and Ambitt- 
ous. He knows the Danger of Great Exam- 
ples of Wickedneſs,and that Publick Errors 
impoſe upon the World, under the Autho- 
rity of Preſidents : for they take for Gran- 
ted, that they are never out of the way, ſo 
long as they Keep the Road. _.- _ 
We are beſet with Dangers ; and there- 
fore'a Wiſe Man ſhould have his Vertues in 
Continual Readineſs to Encounter. them. 
Whether Poverty , Loſs of Friends, Pain, 
Sickneſs , or the like ; He ſtill maintains 
his Poſt : Whereas a Fool is Surpriz'd at 
every thing ; and afraid of his very Suc- 
__ cors'; 
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cors : Either he makes, no Reſiſtance at all 
or elſe he does it by  Halyes., He will nei 
ther take Advice from Others, nor look to 
himſelf : He reckons upon Philoſophy, ASA 
thing not worth his time,. and if he cap. but 
get the Reputation of a Good Mar ,among 
' the Common People, he takes no farther 

Care, but Accounts that he has doge, ks 
Duty. | 
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The Bleſſings of a Vigorous Mind, in a De: 
cay'd Body 3; with ſome Pertinent Te 
fons of Seneca upon.bis Own Age, {' 


VW Hen | call Claraxus my School- fell ow 
T1. need not fay any thing oy ” 
his Age 3 having told you, that He, and 
1, were Co-remporaties. . You would not 
Imagine, how Green , and Vigorous, his 
Mind is, and the petpetial Conflict that it 
has with his Body. They were Naturally 
fll-match'd'; unleſs. to ſhew, that a Gene- 
rous Spirit may be lodg'd under any ſtiape. 
He has Syrmounted all Difficulties ; and, 
fromthe Contempt of himſelf, is advanc'd 
tothe Contempt of All things elſe. When 
1 confider him well, methinks his Body ap- 
pears to me as fair as his Mind. If Nature 
could have brou ght the Soul Naked into the 
World, "perhaps ſhe. would have done = 
ut 


my Om” ws wy ar i” oY OG Hig 


- out quietly, for want of Nouriſhment. Nor 
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But yet ſhe does a greater thing, in Ex- 
NH: that Soul above all Impediments of 

ie Fleſh. Is it a Srezr Happineſs, to pre- 
ſerve the Force'of the Mind, in the Decay 
of the Body ; and to ſee the Loſs of Appe- 
tite More than Requited with the' Love of 
Vertue. But, whether I Owe This Com- 
fort. to,my Age, or to Wiſdom, is the Que- 
ſtian. And whether, if I Could any longer, 
I'Wonld not ftill, do the ſame things over 
again, which 1 Ought not to do. If Age 


had no other Vleature than This, that it 


neither Cares for any thing, nor ſtands in 
need of any thing ; it were a Great one to 
me; to have left all my painful, and'trou- 
bleſome Luſts Behind me. But, '73s uneaſie, 
you'll ſay, 70 be always in Fear of Death. 
As if That Apprehenſion did not Concern 


'a-Young Man as well as an Old; Or that 


'Death only call'd us, according to our 


Yea s, Iam however beholden to my Old 
' Age, that has now confin'd me to my Bed ; 


and put me out of Condition of doing thoſe 
things any longer, which IT ſhould'not db. 


"The Leſs my mind has to do with my Body, 


the Better : And if Age puts an end to my 


' Deſires, and does the Buſineſs of Vertue, 
there can be no cauſe of Complaint z nor 


can there be any Gentler End, than to melt. 
away in a kind of Diſſolution. Where Fire 
, meets with Oppoſition, and Matter to work 


' upon, it is Furious, and Rages; but where 


it finds no Fuel, as in Old Ape, it goes 


k 3 IS 
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is the Body the Setled Habitation of the 
Mind ; but a Temporary Lodging, which 
we are to leave whenſoever the Mafter of 
the Houſe pleaſes. Neither does the Soul, 
when it has left the Body, any more Care 
what becomes of the Carkaſs, and the ſe- 
veral parts of it, than a Man does for the 
ſhavings pf his Beard under the hand of the 
Barber. There is not any thing that Ex- 
poſes a Man to more Vexation, and Re- 
proach, 'than the overmuch Love of the 
Body : For Senſe neither looks forward, 
nor Backward, but only upon the Preſent: 
Nor does it judge of Good, or Evil; or 
Foreſee Conſequences which give a Con- 
nexion to the Qrder, and Series of Things, 
and to the Unity of Life. Not but that 
every Man has Naturally. a Love for his 
Own Carkaſs, as Poor People Lpye even 
their Own Beggarly Cottages ; they axe 
Old Acquaintances, and Loth to Part : 
And I am not againſt the Indulging of it 
neither ; provided that I make not my Self 
a Slave to it z for he that ſerves it has Ma- 
ny Maſters, - Beſide that, we are in Conti- 
nual- Diſorder z One while with Gripes, 
Pains :in the Head, Tooth-Ach, Gour, 
Stone, Defſluxions ; ſome time with 200 
A4uch Blood, other while with roo Little : 
And yet this Frail, and Putrid Carkaſs of 
Ours values it ſelf as it were Immortal. 
We put no Bounds to our Hopes,our Ava- 
Tice, our Ambition. - The ſame Man is Fa- 
rinizz to Day, and Cato to Morrow : ou 
EE = Nw our 
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hour as Luxurious as Apricins, and the. 
next as Temperate as Twbero: Now, for 
a Miſtreſs ; by and by fora Wife : lmpe- 
rious This hour; Servile the Next ; 
Thrifty, and Prodigal, Laborious, and 
Voluptuous, by turgs. But ſtill the Goods, 
or Ills of the Body, do but Concern the Bo- 
dy ( which is Peeviſh, Sour, and Anxious ) 
without any effect upon a well-Compos'd 
Mind. 1 was the other day at my Yillay, 
And Complaining of my Charge of Re- 
pairs; My Bayliff told me, Twas none of 
bis Fault ; for the Houſe was Old, and he 
bad much ado to keep it from falling upon 
his Head * ( Well thought I) and what am 
I my ſelf theu, that ſaw the laying of the 
Firft ſtone ? In the Gardens, I found the 
Trees as much out of Order; the Boughs 
Knotted, and Wither'd, and their Bodies 
over-run with Moſs, This would not have 
been, ſaid I, if you had Trench'd them and 
Watcr'd them, as you ſhould bave done, By 
my Soul, Maſter Tays the poor Fellow, 7 
have done what I could: But alas! they 
ave all Dotards, and Spent, What am I 
ten, ( thought | to my ſelf ) that planted 
all theſe Trees with my own Hands? And 
then I come to bethink my Self, that Age 
it ſelf is not yer without its Pleaſures, if 
we did but know how to uſe them ; and 
that the beſt Morſel is reſerv'd for the 
Laſt: Or at worſt, it is Equivalent to 
the. Enjoying of Pleaſures, not to ſtand 
in need of any. Ir is but yeſterday, me- 

k 4 thinks 
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thinks, that I went to 'School. But Time 
goes faſter with an Old Man, than with a 
Young : Perhaps, becauſe he reckons more 
upon it. There is hardly any Man ſo Old, 

but he may hope for One day more yet: 

and the Longelt Life is but a Multiplica- 
tion. of Days, nay, of Hours, nay, of Mo- 
ments. Our Fate is Set; and the Firſt 
Breath we draw, is but the Firſt Step to- 
wards our I.aſt. One Cauſe depends up- 
on another and the Courſe of All things, 
Publick, and Private, is only a Long Con- 
Nexion of Providential Appointments. There 
is great Variety in our Lives; but all tends 
to the ſame lſſye. Nature may uſe herown 
Bodies as ſhe Pleaſes ; but a Good Man has 
this Conſolation, that nothing Periſhes that 
he can call his Own. What ft be, Shall 
be; and that which is a Ieceſſiry to him that 
Struggles, i is little more than Choice to him 
that is Willing. * Tis Bitter, to be Forc'd 
tO any thing ; but things are Eafte, when 
They are Comply 'd with. 
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Cuſtom #s a great Matter, either in Good, 

- or Ill. We ſhould check ow Paſſions 
Betimes. Involuntary Motions are 1n- 
vincible. 


"Here 1s nothing ſo Hard ; but Cuſtom 
makes it Eaſie to us. There are 
ſome, that never Laugh'd ; Others, that 
Wholly abſtain'd from Wine, and Wo- 
men; and almoſt from Sleep. Much uſe 
of a Coach makes us loſe the Benefit of our 
Legs : So that weimulſt be Infirm to be in 
the Faſhion ; and, atilaſt, loſe the very Fa- 
culty of Walking, by -Diſ-ufing t. Some 
are io plung'd in Pleaſures, that they can- 
not live without them. And, in This, 
they are moſt Miſerable; that what -was, 
at Firſt, but Superfluous, is.Now, become 
Neceſſary. But their Infelicity ſeems to 
'be then Conſummare, and Incurable, when 
Senſuality has laid hold of the Judgmenr ; 
and Wickedneſs is become a Habit. Nay, 
ſome there are, that both Hate, and Per- 
-fecute Vertue.; and that's the laſt A of 
Deſperation. It is much [Eaſter to Check 
-our Paſlions:in the Beginning, than to ſtop 
them in their Courſe: For, if-Reaſon.could 
not hinder us /at firſt; they will go on in 
deſpite of us. The S:07cks will not "_ - 
iſe 
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Wiſe Man to have any Paſſions at all. The 
Peripateticks Temper them z but that Me- 
diocrity is altogether Falſe, and Unprofita- 
ble. And 'tis all one, as if they faid, 
That we may be a Little Mad, or a Little 
Sick, If we giveany ſort of Allowance to 
Sorrow, Fear, Deſires, Perturbations, it 
will not be in our Power to reſtrain them. 
They are fed from abroad; and will en- 
creaſe with their Cauſes. And if we yield 
never ſo little to them, the leaſt diſorder 
works upon the whole Bady. It is not my 
Purpoſe all this while, wholly totake away 
any thing,that is either Neceſlary,Benefici- 
al, or Delightful to Humage Life ; but, to 
take That away, which may be Vicious in 
it. When I forbid you to deſire any thing 
I am yet content that you may be Willing 
to have it. $0 that I permit you the ſame 
things : And thoſe very Pleaſures will haye 
a Better Reliſh too, when they are enjoy'd 
without Anxiety; 'and when you come to 
Command thoſe Appetites, which before 
you ſerv'd. *'Tis Natural .you'll ſay, to 
weep for the Loſs of a Friend; to be Mov'd 
at theSenſe of a Good, or ill Report, and 
to be Sad in Adverſity. All this' PII grant 
you; and there is no Vice but ſomething 
may be ſaid for't. At Firlt,*ctis TracQtable, 
and Modeſt ; but if we give it entrance, 
we ſhall hardly get it out again. As it goes 
on, it gathers ſtrength, and becomes Quick- 
ly Ungovernable. It cannot be deny'd, but 


that all Aﬀections flow from a Kind of oo. 
- | tura 
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tural Principle z and that it is our Duty to 
take Care of our ſelves. But then it is our 
Duty alſo, not to be over Indulgent. Na- 
ture has mingled Pleaſures,cven with things 
molt Neceſlary ; not that we ſhould value 
them for their Own Sakes, but to make 
thoſe things which we cannot live withour, 
to be Yiore Acteptable to us. If we Eſteem 
the Pleaſure for it ſelf, it turns to Luxury; 
It is not the Buſineſs of Nature to Raiſe 
Hunger, or Thirſt, but to Extinguiſh it. 
As there are ſome Natural Fralilties, that 
by Care, and Induſtry, may be Overcome z 
So there are Others, that are Invincible : 
As, for a man that values not his Own 
Blood, to Swoun at the Sight of another 
Man's. Involuntary Motions are Inſupera- 
ble, and Inevitable; As the Staring of the 
Hair at Il] News; Bluſhing at a Scurillous 
Diſcourſe ; Swimming of the Head upon 
the ſight of a Percipice, &c. Who can 
Read the Story of Cloadijus's ExpellingCicero, 
and 4nthony's Killing of him ; the Cruelties 


of zrins, and the Proſcriptions of Sylla, 


without being moy'd at it * The Sound of 
- a Trumpet, the Picture of any thing that is 
Horrid, the Spectacle of an Execution, 
Strikes the Mind, and Works upon the I- 
magination. Some People are ſtrangely 
{ſubject to Sweat, to Tremble, to Stammer; 
their very Teeth will Chatter in their 
Heads, and their Lips Quiver ;.and eſpeci- 
ally in Publick Aſſemblies. Theſe are Na- 
tural Infirmittes ; and'it 1s not all the Re- 
M” | iy ſolution 
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ſolation jin the World, that can ever Maſter 
them. Some Redden when they are Angry: 
Sylla was one of thoſe ; and when the Blagd 
Flaſh'd into his Face, you might be ſure 
he had Malice.in his Heart; Pompey, on 
the other fide” (that hardly ever ſpake in 
Publick without a Bluſh) had a wonderful 
ſweetneſs of Nature; and it did ex@ding- 
ly well with him. Your Comedians will re- 
preſent. Fear, Sadneſs, Anger, and the like ; 
bur when they come.to a baſhful Modeſty, 
though they'll give you humbleneſs of 
Looks, ſoftneſs of Speech, and down-Caſt- 
Eyes, to the very Life, yet they can neyer 
come to expreſs a Bluih ; for it is..a thing 
neither to be Commanded, nor. Hindred; 
but it comes and goes of its own accord. 
The Courſe of Nature is Smooth, and Ea- 
fie; but when we come to Crols it, we 
Krive againſt the Stream. It is not for one 
Man to At another Man's Part. For Na- 
tnre will quickly Return, and take off the 
.Mask. There is a kind of Sacred Inſtinct 
that moves us. Even the worſt, have a 
"Senſe of Vertue. We are not ſo much Ig- 
-norant,, ,as Careleſs. - Whence. comes it , 
that Grazing Beaſts diſtinguiſh Salutary 
Plants, from Deadly ? A Chicken is afraid 
ofa Kite; and not of a Gooſe, or.a Pea- 
cock, which is much Bigger : A Bird of a 
. Cat, and not of a Dog. This is Impullſe, 
. and not. Experiment. The Cells of. Bees, 
and the Webs of Spiders, are not to be 
imitated by Art, but it is Nature that = 
ches 
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ches them. "The Stage-Player has his ACti- 
ons, and Geſtures in Readineſs; but This 
is only an Emprovement by Art, of what 

ature teaches them z who 1s never at a 
Lofs for the Uſe of her ſelf. We come in- 
to the World with This Knowledpe ; and 
we have it by a' Natural Toffitaotion ; 
which is no Other, than a Natural Zoyick,, 
We brought the Seeds of Wiſdom into the 
World with us; but not Wiſdom it ſelf. 
There is the Goodneſs of God, and That 
of Man; the One is Immortal, the: Other 
Mortal : Nature perfe&ts the One, and 
Study the Other. | 
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We are Divided in onr Selves ; and Confound 
Good and Evil. 


JE 1s no wonder that Men are Generally 
XA very much Unfatisfied with the World; 
when there's not one Man of a Thouſand 
that agrees with himſelf : and that's the 
Root of our Miſery ; only we are willing 
to Charge our Own Vices, upon the Ma- 
lignity of Fortune. Either we ate Puit'd 
up with Pride; Rack'd with 'Defires 3 
Diſfolv'd in Pleafares, or Blaſted-with 
Cares; 'and, which perfetts our Unhappi- 
nels, we are never Alone, but in perpetual 
Conflict, and Controverſie with our: _ 
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We-are Startled at. all Accidents... We 
Boggle at our own Shadows, and Fright 
one Another. Lucretius ſays, that we are 
as much afraid in the Light, as Children in 
the Dark; but, ſay, that we are altoge- 
ther in Darkzeſs,. without any Light at ak ; 
and we run 01 blinafold, without ſo much- as 
Groping out our wdy': Which Raſhneſs in the 
Dark3s the worſt ſort of Madneſs. He that 
is in his way, is in hope of coming to his 


Journeys End;but Error is Endleſs.Let eve- 


ry Man therefore Examine his Deſires,whe- 
ther they be according to reCtify'd Nature, 
or Not. That Man's Mind can never be 
Right, whoſe Actions Diſagree. Wemuſt 
not Live by Chance; for there can be no 
Vertue without Deliberation, and EleCtion. 
And, where we cannot be Certain, let us 
follow that which is moſt Hopeful; and. 
Probable. Faith, Juſtice, Pjety, Fortitude, 
Prudence, are Venerable, and the Poſleſſions 
only of Good Men; but, a Plentiful Eſtate, 
a Brawny Arm, and a Firm Body, are Ma- 
ny times the Portion of the Wicked. The 
Perfection of Humane Nature, is that State, 
which ſupports it {elf, and ſo is out of the 
Fear of Falling. It is a great weakneſs for 
a Man to value himſelf upon any thing 
wherein he ſhall be ont-done by Fools, and 
Beaſts, We are to conſider Health Strength, 
Beauty,and other Advantages of ThatKind, 
only as Adventitious Comforts: We may 
preſerve them with Care, provided that we 
be always ready to Quit them, without 
Troubles 
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Trouble. There is a Pleaſure in Wicked- 
neſs, as well as in Vertue, and there are 
that take a Glory in it too; wherefore our - 
Forefathers preſicribd ns the Beſt Life, 
'and not the moſt Plentiful; and allow'd us 
Pleaſure for a Companion, but not for a 
Guide, We do many times take the [n- 
ſtruments of Happineſs, @r the Happineſs 
it ſelf; and reſt upon thoſe Matters, that 
are but in the way to't. That Man only 
lives Compos'd, who thinks of every thing 
that May Happen, before he feels it. But 
this is not yet to adviſe, either Neglect, or 
Indifference:;z for I would avoid any thing 
that may hurt me,where I may honourably. 
doit. But yet | would conſider the wor 
of things before hand. Examine the Hope, 
and the Fear ; and, where things are un- 
certain, favor your ſelf, and believe That 
which you had rather ſhould'cometo paſs. 
There are not many Men that know their 
own Minds, but inthe Very Inſtant of Wil- 
ling any thing. We are for One thing to. 
Day, another thing to Morrow ; So that 
we Live and Die without coming to any Re- 
ſolution : Still ſeeking That Elſewhere, 
which we may give our Selves ; That is to 
fay, aG-20d Mind. And, in truth, we do 
perſwade our ſelves, That in ſeveral Caſes, 
we do Deſire the thing which effeCtually we 
donot Deſire. And all This, for want of 
Laying down ſome Certain Principles, to 
make the Judgment Inflexible, and Steady. 
When we do any Evil it is either for _ 
O 
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of a greater Evil, or in Hope of ſuch 5 
Good, as may more than Balance that: 


Evil. So that we are here Diſtrated be- 


twixt the Duty of Finiſhing our Purpoſe, 
and the Fear of Miſchief, and Danger. 
This Infirmity muſt be diſcharg*d. In the 
Purſuit of Pleaſures, we ſhould take Notice, 
that there are not only ſenſual, ' but ſad 
Pleaſures alſo, which Tranſport the Mind 
with Adoration, -(though they do nor 
Tickle the Senſes) and give usa Veneration 
for thoſe Vertues, that exerciſe themſelves 
in Sweat, and Blood. All Trne Goods 
hold an Afinity and Friendſhip one with 
another; and they are Equal; but Falſe 
Ones have.in them much of Vanity ; they 
are large, and Specious to the Eye ; but; 
upon .Examination, they. want weight: 
Now, though Vertues are all Alike, they 
may'yet be diſtinguilh'd into Deſireable, and 
Admirable; Vertues of Patience, and of 
Delight : Bat, 'in the Matter of Common 
Accidents, there is not any thing which: is 
truly worthy, either of.our Joy, or of our 
Fear. For Reaſon is Immovable, and does 
not Serve, but Command our Senſes. What 
is Pleaſure, but a Low, and Brutiſh thing? 
Glory is Yain, and Yolatile 3 Poverty only 
hard to him that does not Reſiſt it ; Super- 
Iitionis a Frantick Error, that Fears:where 
it ſhould Love; and Rudely Invades where 
it ſhould Reverentially Worſhip. Death 
it ſelf is no Evil at all, but the Common' 
Benefit, and Right of Nature. There is a 
| great 
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ereatDifference,betwixt thoſe things which 
are Good in Common Opinion, - and thoſe 
which are' ſo in Truth, and Effet: The 
' Former have the Nanie of Good things, but 
not the Propriety: They may: befal -ns, 
but they do not Stick to us: Andthey may 
be taken away without either Pain to us, 


or -Diminution. We may uſe them; bur 


not Truft in them'; For, they are Only 
Depoſited ; and, they muſt, and will For- 
fake us. The only Treaſure is That, which 
Fortune has no Power over: And, the 
Greater it is,the Leſs Envy it carries along 
with it. | Let our Vices Die before us, and 
let'us Diſcharge our Selves of our Dear- 
bought Pleaſures,that hurt us, as well Paſt, 
as to Come; for; they are follow'd with 
Repentance, as well as our Sins. There's 
neither Subltance in them, nor Truth; for 
a Man can never be wary of Truth, but 
there's a Satiery in Error. The Former is 
always the ſame, but the Latter is Var» ous; 
and, if a Man looks near it, he may ſee 
throngh it. Beſide that, the Poſleſſions of 
a Wiſe Man are Maintain'd with Eaſe. He 
has no- need of Embaſfadors, Armies, and 
Caſtles ; but, like God himſelf, he does his 
Buſineſs without either Noiſe, or Tumulr. 
Nay, there is ſomething ſo Venerable, and 
' Sacred in Yertue, that if we do but meet 
with any thing likeirt, the very Tounterfeir 
Pleafes us. By the help of Philoſophy the 
Soul gives the flip to the Body, and Re- 
freſhes it ſelf in Heaven. Pleaſures, at beſt, 
L1 are 
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are Short liv*'d; but the Delights of Vertue 
are. Secure, and Perpetual. Only we muſt 
Watch, Labor, and attend it our ſelves. 
For 'tis. a Buſineſs, not to. be done by a 
Deputy. Nor 1s it properly a Vertue, to 
be a little. better than the Worſt. Will 
any Man boaſt of his Eyes, becauſe they 
tell him that the Sun ſhines ? Neither is he 
preſently a Good Man, that thinks II] of - 
the Bad. For Wicked Men do That too ; 
and *tis perhaps the Greateſt Puniſhment of 
Sin, the Diſpleaſure that it gives to the 
Author of it. The ſaddeſt Caſe of all is, 
when we become Enamour'd of our Ruine, 
and make Wickedneſs our Study. When 
Vice has got a Reputation, and when the 
Diſlolute” have loſt the Only Good thing 
they had in their Exceſles, the Shame of 
fading, And yet the Lewdeſt part of 
our Corruptions, is in Private, which, . if 
any Body had look'd on, we ſhould never 
have Committed. Wherefore.,let us bear in 
our-Minds the 1dea of ſome great Perſon, 
for whom we have an Awful Reſpect; and 
his Aathority will even Conſecrate the ve- 
Ty Secrets of our Souls; and make ns, not 
only mend our Manners, and purifie our 
very Thoughts ; but in good time render 
us Exemplary to Others, and Venerable to 
our Selves. If Scipio, or Lalius were but in 
our Eye, we ſhould not dare to Tranſgreſs. ' 
Why do we not make our ſelyes then ſuch 
Perſons, as in whoſe Preſence we dare not 
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IWe are moved at the Novelty of thin 5; 
| for want of Underſtanding the Reaion 


of them. 


'z7 E whole Subje&t of Natural Philoſo-. 
A phy; falls under theſe Three Heads 
the Heavens, the Ain, and the Earth. The 
Firſt Treats of the Nature of the Stars; 
their Form,and Magnitude: The Subſtance 
of the Heavens; whether $olid, or not 3 
and whether they move of, Themſelves, or, 
be moved by any thing Elſe ; whether, the 
Stars be below them, or fixed in their Orbs : 
In what manner the Sun divides the Seafons 
of the Year : and the like. The Second 
Part Enquires into the Reaſon of things 
betwixt the Heavens and the Earth,; as 
Clouds, Rain, Snow, Thunder, and what- 
ſoever the Air either Does, or Suffers; The 
Fhird handles matters that have a regard 
to the Earth ; as the difference, of Soils, 
Minerals,Metals,Plants,Grqves, Fc. But, 
theſe are Conſiderations wholly foreign to our. 
Purpoſe, in the Nature of therp : though they 
may be of very Proper, and Pertingnt Applt- 
tation. . There is not any Man fo Brutal, 
and ſo Groveling upon the Earth ,/ but his 
goul is rous'd,..and catry'd up to higher 
Matters, and Thoughts',,upon the Appea-, 
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rance of any New Light from Heaven, 
What can be. more worthy of Admiration, 
than the Sun, and the Stars in their Cour- 
fes, and Glory ?- And yet ſo long as Na- 
ture goes on in her Ordinary way, there's 
r@ body takes Notice of them : But when 
ay thing falls out deyond Expectation,and 
. Cuſtom , what a Gazing, Pointing, and 
Queſtioning, is there preſently about it ? 
Fhe yeople 'gather together, and are at 
their Wits End ; not fo much at the Impor- 
tance of: the Matter, as at the Novelty. 
Every Meteorfers/People agog to know the 
Meaning of it, and- what it Portends ; and 
whether-it-be a Star, or a Prodigy : So that 
iE-S worth the 'while to enquire into the 
Nature, and Philoſophy of theſe Lights, 
(though wot the Buſineſs of this Place ) that 
by difcovering the Reafon, we may over- 
come the' Apprehenſion of them. There 
are many things which we know to Be, and 
yet. we know nothing at all of whar they - 
Fre. it isnot the-Mind that Moves ns, and 
Reſbrains us? 'But, What that Ruling: 
Power is we do'no more underſtand, than 
Where it is. One will haveit to be a Spi- 
Tit: Anether will have it to be a Divine 
Power : Some, only a Subtile Air ; Others, 
an icorporeal Being ; and ſome again will 
have 1t to be only Blood, and Heat: Nay, 
ſo far is the Mind froma Perfect underſtan- 
ding of Other things, that it is ſtill in ſearch 
of it Self. It isnot lons ſince we came to 
find out the Cauſes of Ecliples:; And rt 
ther 
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ther Experience will bring more things. to 
Light, which: are as/yeLln the Dark ; Bus, 
one Ape is not:ſufficiens fo; 


"ſo many Diſce- 
yeries. It mull be the Work of Succellions, 
and Poſterity 5. and the. time will come, 
when we ſhall wonder that, Mankind ſhould 
be ſo long Ignorant of things, that, lay: fo 
open, and; {&> eafie yo; be: made Known, 
Truth is, offer'd to all; But, we mult, yet 
Content Our-/ ſelves with- what's already 
found; and leave ſome, Truths to- be; re- 
triv'd by; :After Ages. The Exadt truth of 
things ,is-only known to God; but, it Ber 
Lawful for us to. Enquire, .and ta Cqnje- 
ure, though-not, with 290 much. Conk- 
dence...;Nor. yet altogether without Hope. 
In the Firſt place howgver , 1t.us Learn 
things Neceſſary 3 and if we have any-tizve 
£0 ſpare, -#&,inay apply. 4 to Superfiuiuies. 

Why 4o.,we: trouble. our {elves abour 
things -vvhich; Poſſibly. May Happen, : and 
peradytnturey Not ? ep us rather provide 
againſt thoſe Dangers that; Watch us, and 

Jie in wait for: us: .; To; Suffer Shipwrack, 
or to be Cruſh!d with zhe Buine of a Houle, 
theſe are great Misfortunes, but they Sel- 

dom Happen. The Deadly, and the hout- 
ly danger that threatens Humane Life, is 
from One Man to Another. Other Cala- 
mities do Commonly give us Some War- 

ning : The Smoak gives us notice of a Fire z 
the Clouds bid us provide for a Storm ; but 
Humane Malice has no Prognoſtick; and 

the Nearer it is,the Fairer it Looks. There 
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is no Truſt to Countenance ; we carry the 
Shapes of Men, and the Hearts of Beaſts. 
Nay, weare worſe than Beaſts; for a Beaſt 
has only no Reaſon at all; but the Other 
is Perverted, and turns his Reaſon to his 
Miſchief. Beſide that, all the Hurt which 
They do, is out of Fear, or Hunger but 
Man takes delizht'in Deſtroying his Own 
Kind. © From the Danper we are in from 
Men, we may Conſider'our Duty to Them; 
and take Care that we neither Do, nor Suf- 
fer Wrong. It is but Humane, to be Trou- 
bled at the Misfortunes of Aftiother, and to 
Rejoice at his Proſperity. * And, itis like- 
wiſe Prudent, to Bethink our ſelves'what 
we are to Do,- and what we are to-Avoid: 
by which means we imay' keep our ſelves 
from being either' Harm'd', or Deceiv'd. 
The things that moſt Provoke One: Man tb 
do hurt to'Another, are, Hope, Envy, Ha- 
tred, Fear, and Contempt : but, Contempt 
is the ſlighteſt. *Nay, + many Men have be- 
taken themſelves to it for their Security. 
'Thereis no doubt, but he that'is Conteman'd, 


' ſhall be Trod' upon; but then his Enemy 


palles over him asnot worth his Anger. -' 
hes PB do ti 41 pgs $ 
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Every Man is the Artificer of his Own Fortune. 
Of Juſtice, ard Injuſtice.. 


F* HE fhort of the Queſtion betwixt you 
and me, is This; Whether a Man had 
better part with Himſelf, or ſomething elſe that 
belongs ro him? And, it is Eaſily Reſolv'd, 
in all Competitions betwixt the Goods of 
Senſe, and Fortune; and thoſe of Honor, 
and Conſcience. Thoſe things which all 
Men Covet, are but Specious Outſides ; and 
| there'snothing in them of Subſtantial Satiſ- 
faftion. Nor is there any thing ſo Hard, 
and Terrible in the Contrary, as the Vul- 
gar Imagine ; only the word Calamity, has 
an [1] -Reputation in the World : and the 
very Name 1s more grievous than the Thin 
;t Self. What have | to Complain of, if 1 
can turn that to a Happineſs, which others 
Count a Miſery? A Wiſe Man either Re- 
pets, or EleCts, as he ſees the Matter before 
him; without Fearing the ll] which he Re- 
jects, or Admiring what he Chuſes. He is 
never Surpriz'd; but in the midſt of Plen- 
ty he prepares for Poverty ; as a Prudent 
Prince does for War, in the Depth of 
Peace. © Our Condition 1s Good enough, if 
we make the Beſt on't; and our Felicity 1s 
in our own Power. - Things that are Adven- 
TLC _ Ll4 tations, 
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titions, have no Effet upon him that Studies 
zo make ſure of his Happmeſs within Himſelf. 
Every Man ſhould ftand upon his Guard 
againſt Fortyne - and to. take moſt heed to 
himſelf, when fhe ſpeaks him Faireſt. All 
the Advantage ſhe gets upon us, is at Uns 
awares; whereas he that. is Provided for 
her, and ſtands the Firſt Shock, carries the 
Day. -I-4$80t. with Common: Accidents of 
Life, as with Fire, and Sword, that Bun, 
and- Cut, all alike 3 but Misfortunes work 
more or leſs, according to the Weakneſs, 
or Refaltution -of the Patient. He that 


grieves: for the Loſs of. Caſual Comforts, 


ſhall never want Occaſion of Sorrow. . We 
ſay-Commonly, That every Man has his weak, 
fide : But give me leave to tell you, That 
he that. Maſters  One-Vice, may Maſter all 
the Reſt. He that fubdues Avarice, may 
Conquer Ambition, - Is it-not; for Pntloſo+ 
phy to Excuſe Vices. 'Tha: Patient has little 
Hope ef Health, when the- Phy fician pre- 
{ſcribes Imtemperance 5 Though 1 know; on 
the vr han that he that does any thing 
above the Ordinary;does but ſetup himſelf 
for a Mark to Malevolence, and Envy: 
Where Laws are- NegleCted, Corruptions 
muſt Inevitably -be Introdac'd : for the Au- 
thority-of Vertue is -Shaken. - And what 
are Laws but only Precepts mingled with 
Threats? with This Difference, that. the 
Former. Deterr us from Wickedneſs, -and 
the Latter Adviſe us to Vertue. A Pre- 
amble, methinks, Derogates from the Ho- 

aL nour, 
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nour of a Law, whichovght to be Short, and 
Clear 3-and to Chmmand, without Suffe< 
ring avy Expoſtulation.: It 1s a Flat, and 
an Idle thing, 8 Law with a Prologye. Let 
me only be told my Duty, and I am not'to 
Dz/pute, but to Obey, 1 17 . 

If L have not acquitted my felf of my Laſt 
Promiſe to yon ; know,thatm allPromiſes, 
there is 3 Tacit Referre; /fZ Cer; fs 
Ought.;, or, If things. Caritinue in the ſame 
State : So that by tbe. Change of Circum- 
| ſtances, 1am diſcharg'd-of my Obligation, 
know very well the Bonds of Juſtice ; and 
yet the Practices of, the World tothe Con- 
trary. : There are no: greater Exadters of 
Faith, than the Perfidious.; no greater Per- 
fecutors of Falſhood, than the Perjurious. 
He-that: loves his Neighbor's Wife;''and 
for that; very Reaſon, becauſeſhe is another 

Man's, Locks up. his Qwn. The Wicked- 
neſs of other Mextwe bave always 'in'our 
Eye, but we caſt our own over our Shoul- 
ders. A Worſe Father Chaſtiſes a Better 
Son :. He that Denies Nothing to his Own 
Luxury, will Pardoa Nothing 10 Another 
Man's. A Tyrant is offended at Blood- 
ſhed ; the Sacrilegious Puniſhes Theft, and 
the greater part of.the World Quarrelsra- 
ther with the Offender, than'with the Of- 
fence. It is very Rare, that either the Joy, 
pr/the Beriefit, of an Eſtate Irjnr16nffy gpr- 
ten, coptinues Long. Men: go together dy 
the Ears abpur the Boot yi, and we pay dear 
for:things.of Littik Value. We live _ 
yo eg : ic 
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die, Lugging one another, Breaking one 
anothers Reſt, and our Lives are without 
Fruit, and without Pleafure. Juſtice is a 
Natural Principle. I muſt Live Thus with 
my Friend, Thus with my Fellow-Citizen, 
Thus with my Companion. And why ? 
Becauſe 'tis Juſt; not for deſign,or Reward: 
For it is Vertue it ſelf, and nothing Elſe, 
That pleaſes us. There is no Law Extant 
for keeping the Secrets of a Friend, or for 
not breaking Faith with an Enemy. And 
yet there's Juſt Cauſe of Complaint, if a 
Body betraies a Truſt. If a Wicked Man 
call upon me for Money that I owe him; I'll 
make no Scruple of Pouring it into the Lap 
ofa Common Proſtitute , if ſhe be appoin- - 
ted to Receive it. For my Buſineſs is to 
Return the Money, not to Order him how 
he ſhall Diſpoſe of it. I muſt pay it, upon 
Demand, to a Good Man, when-it is Ex- 
= z; and to a Bad, when he Calls 
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of Truſt ir Friendſhip. Prayer ;, and Bo« 
dily Exerciſe, © & a; 


-T Here are Some People, that if. any 

| thing goes Croſs with them, though 

of a quality only fit for the Ear of a'Friend, - 
out it g9es at a Venture tothe Next Comer: 
CEE "_ Others 
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Others again are ſo ſuſpicious, and ſo oh- 


ſtinately Cloſe,that they will rather Periſh, 
than truſt the beſt Friend they have with it ; 
They are, 'Both of them, in the Wrong, 
only the one 1s the better-natur'd Error, 
and the Other the Safer, : Now, as to the 
Truſt of a Friend ; there are many Inno- 
cent things, which, in_ their own Nature, 
may ſeem to be Priyacies, and which Cu- 
ſtom has ever Reputed So; in which Caſes, 
there is place enough for the Offices of 
Friendſhip,, in the mutual Communication 
of our moſt Secret Cares, and Counſels. 
But yet weare {foto govern our ſelves, that 
even an Enemy: ſhould not turn our Aqi- 
pns to Reproach, For, an Honeſt Man lives 
not to the World, but to his own Conſci- 
ence. There'isa Certain Softneſs of Na- 
ture, and Spirit, that Steals upon a Man, 
and, like Wine, or Love, draws all things 
from him. No Man will either Conceal, 
or Tell, all that he Hears. But he that 
tells the Thing, will hardly conceal the 
Author : . ſe that it paſſes from One to 
Another 3 And That which was at firſt a 
Secret, does preſently become a Rymor. 
For This, and for many other Reaſons, we 
ſhoyld ſet a Watch upon our Lips ; and at- 
tend the more uſeful, - and neceſſary Work 
of Contemplation. The Firſt Petition that 
we aretd maketo God Almighty, is for « 
Good Conſcience: The Second, for Health 
of Mind; and Then, of Body. There are 
ſome things which we direCtly wiſh for as 
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Joy, Peace, tid the like: Some that we 
Pray for, only itt Caſe of Neceſlity : as Pa- 
tience in Pain, or Sickneſs, &c. Others, 
that: Concern our External Behaviour, as 
Modeſty of Countenance, Deceacy of Mo- 
tion, and fuch a Demeanor, as may become 
a Prudent Man. Many things may be/Com- 


\m6dious ; that-is'to ſay, they may! be of 


more Uſe than Trouble; and yer not Sim- 
ply Good. Soine things we have” for Ex- 
erciſe, others for Inſtruction, and Delight. 


'Thefe things-beloby to us oily. as we are 


en, but not as we are Good Aden, Some 
things ſerve to Correct, and Regulate 'our 
Manners; Others, to- Enquire--into: the 
Nature, and Original of they.” 3 How ſhall 
we know what 8 Man is to do;i{fwe donot 
fearch into his Nature, andfind'bat what is 
beft-for him, andwhat'he'is'ts Avoid; and 
what to Purſve 7 Humanity: not only keeps 
us from being/ Proud, 'and}Covetoods;! but 
it makes us Aﬀable, and Gentle; in oor 


Words, Actions, and Aﬀettions. 'We 
have no Precepts from the! Ziberal Arts, 


neither for This, ' nor for Binteriry, [Inte- . 
gerity of Manners, ModeſtyyFrupalicy 3 nv 
nor for Clemency it ſelf ;'Thatwakes us ds 
Tender of Anothers Blood;ay' of vur'Owii, 
and diſtinguiſhes Aer m-Sooieryfrom Beaſts 
of Prey. Some People are'\everrComplain- 


ing of the Iniquity of the Times © Bur, let 


no Man depend upon- the Goodneſs of his 
Cauſe, but rather upon the Firmneſs of his 
Courage 3 There may be force, or Bribery: 
| |  Iwoul 
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t would hope the Beſt, but preparefor the 
| Worſt, What if | have ferv'd an Ungrate- 
fyll Intereſt, and Suffer'd wrongfully ? An : 
Honeſt Manis more Troubled for the Inju- 
ſtice of a Severe Sentence, than for the: 
Cruelty. gf- it ; 2nd that-his Country has 
done an-1l] thing ; rather than that he him- 
ſelf ſuffers it. - If he be Baniſh'd, the ſhame 
is.not His, but the Authors of it. He 
Tempers his Delights, and his Afflictions, 
and ſays to himſelf, That if our Jays can- 
not be Long, . neither will our Sorrows. 
He is Patient in his Own Misfortunes ; 
without Envy at the Advantages of his 
Neihbeur, His Vertue is Bolder in the Op- 
poſarion of Ill things, than Tyranny it ſelf 
can be in the /-zpoſing of them. This is ra- 
ther to tell you what you do already, thay 
what you ſhould do. Go oy, as you haye 
begun, and make haſt ro be Perfect : But 
take Notice, that the Mind is to be now and 
then Unbent z a Glaſs of Wine, a Journey, 
a Mouthful- of Freſh Air relieves it : But 
then there's a Difference betwixt a Remilſ- 
lion, and a Diſlolution. Without Exerciſe 
a Dull -Fumor Invades us ;. and it is Re- 
markable, that Menof Brawny Arms, and 
Broad Shoulders, have commonly Weak 
' Souls. Some Exerciſes are ſhort, and Gen- 
tle, and ſet the Body Right preſently. 
But, whatever we do, let us return quickly 
tothe Mind ; for That muſt not lie ldle. 
A little Labour ſerves it 3 _ and.it, works in _ 
al} Seaſons :. in Summer , Winter , QId 
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Aze ; Nothing hinders it. And, to make 


it more Valuable, it is every day better 


than Other. Not that I would have you 

rpetually Poring upon a Book neither; 
but allow your ſelf ſeaſonable Reſpites,and 
to't again. A Couch, or a Walk, does 
your Body Good, without Interrupting 
your Study : For you may Diſcourſe, Di- 
Qate, Read, Hear, at the ſame time; Now 
though the Exerciſes be Laudable , and 


Healthful ; yer the Maſters of them are for 


the moſt part of Lewd Example. They di- 
vide their Lives betwixt the Tavern and 
the Hot-houſe ; and a Swingeing Debauch 
is a good days work with them. But, how 
apt we are to ſet Bounds to Others, and 
none to our Selves; and to obſerve theif 
Warts, when our own Bodies are Cover'd 
with Ulcers ; What1s nfore Ordinary,thag 
for People to Reverence , and Deteſt the 
Fortunate, at the ſame time, even for Do- 
ing tlioſe things which they themſelves 
would do, if they Could ? There might be 
ſome Hepe of our Amendment,if we'woifld 
bat Confeſs our Faults ;' as a Man muſt be 
awake that tells his Dream. There are 
ſome Difeafes which are abſolutely Hope- 
lefs, and paſt Cure ; but they may yet be 
Palliated ; and Philoſophy, if it canmot 
help in One Caſe, it may in Another. To. 
a Man 1n a Fever, a Gentle Remiſſion 15 a' 
Degree of Health, and'it is' ſomething, if 
a Man be not perfectly ſound, to' be yet 
more Curable. But,weare loath to be E 
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the Pains of Attending our Own buſineſs: 
We lead the Life in the World, that fome 
Lazy People do in a Market, that ſtand ga- 
ping about them, without either - Buying; 
' . or Selling. We flip our Opportunities z 
and if they be not catch'd in the very Nick, 
they are-Irrecoverably Loſt. 


p— 
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The Danger of Flattery ;, and in what Ca- 
ſes a Man may be allow'd to Commend 


himfelf. 


TN Emetrius was wont to ſay, That Kna- 
very was the Ready way to Riches ; and 
that the Caſting off of Vertue,was the Firſt 
Step to Thriving inthe World. Study buc 
the Art of Flartery, ( which is now adays ſo 
acceptable, that a Moderate Commenda- 
tion paſles for a Libel. ) Study That Art, 
(1 fay ) and you ſhall do your Buſineſs, 
without Running any Riſque upon the Seas, 
or any hazards of Merchandizing, Husban- 
dry, or Sutes.at Law. There is not one 
Man of a Million that is Proof againſt an 
Artificial Flatterer 3 but ſomething or 0- 
ther will Stick, if we do but give him the 


Hearing. Nay, we like him well enough, 


though we ſhake him off, and the Quarrel 
is calily Reconcil'd. We ſeem to C_ 
> im, 
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him, but we do not ſhut the Door againſt 
him; or if we do, it is but as a Miſtreſs 
will do. ſometime upon her Servant, She 
world be well enough content tobe Hinder d ; 
atfd take it much better yet, 10 have it broke 
open. Belide that, a Man lies Commonly 
moſt Open where he is attack'd. - How 
ſhamefully are great Men Fawn'd upon by 
their Slaves ; and inur'd to Fulſome Prat- 
ſes? When the Only buſineſs of thoſe, that 
call themſelves Friends, is to try, who can 
moſt Dextrouſly deceive his Maſter. For 
want of. knowing their own Strength, they 
believe themſelves as Great, as their Para- 
ſires Repreſent them: And venture upon 
Broils, and Wars, to their Irreparable 
Deſtruction. They break Alliances, and 
Tranſport themſelves into Paſhons, which, 
for want of better Counſels, hurry them on 
to Blood, and Confulion. They purive 
every wild lmaginatton as a Certainty, and 
think it a greater Diſgrace to be Benr, than 
to be Broken. They ſet up their Reft up- 
on the Perpetuity of a Totrering Fortune, 
till they come at laſt to fee the Ruine of 
themſelves, and their Poſleſſions ; and too 
late, to Underſtand, that their Misfor- 
tunes, and their Flatteries were of the ſame 
' Date. There is a Sparing, and a Crafty 
Flattery, that looks like Plain-Dealing. 
But all Flatreries are words of Courſe, and 
he that Recetves them will give them.Nay, 
let it be never ſo ſhameleſs, a Man takes all 
to himſelf, though his very Conſcience 
Es e1Ves 
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gives him the Lye. Cruelty ſhall be Tran- 
ſlated Mercy ; Extortion and Oppreflion 
ſhall be called Liberality : Luſt, and Glut- 
tony, to the Higheſt Degree in the World, 
ſhall be magnify'd for Temperance. Now, 
What hope 15 there of his Changing for the 
Better, that values himſelf for the beſt of 
Men already 3 The ſtroke of an Arrow 
Convirc'd AlexaF#der, that he was not the 
Son of Fwpiter, but a Mortal Man. And 
thus , upon the Experiment of Humane 
. Frailty, ſhould every Man ſay to himſelf, 
Am not I ſad ſometimes, and tortur'd be- 
twixt Hope and Fear ? Do I not Hanker 
after Vain Pleaſures? He that is not. yet 
fatisfy'd, is not ſo good as he ſhould be. 
The words of Flatterers, and Paraſites ſel- 
dom Die in the Hearing ; and when they 
| have gain'd admittance, they grow more 
and more upon you ; and ſhorfly- they'll 


tell you, that Yerte, Philoſophy, and Fu- 


ftice, are but Empty Sounds. Let every 
Man Live while he may, and make the beſt 
of the Preſent : And not Govern himſelf 
at a rate,. as if he were to keep a Diary for 
his Father. What Madneſs is it, to enrich 
a Man's Heir, and ſtarve Himſelf; and to 
turn a Friend into an Enemy. For, his Joy 
will be proportion'd to what you leave him, 
Never trouble your ſelf for theſe ſuperfſu- 
ous Cenſors of other Mens Lives, and Ene- 
mies of their Own. Theſe Pedagogves of 
Mankind are not worth your Cate, Theſe 
are the People that draw us. from our Pas» 
| Mm rents, 
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rents, and Country, our Friends,- and 0- 
ther Neceſſary Duties. M4 

I would neither be deceiv'd my ſelf,” nor 
Deceive Others; but, if a'Man cannot 
Live without it, let him Commend him- 
ſelf, and fay thus. © I have apply'd my Self 
ro Liberal Studies, though both the Poverty of 
my Condition,end my own Reaſonnigbt rather 
que put me upon the MMakthg of my Fortune.F 
have given Proof, that all Minds are Capable 
of Goodneſs% and I have Illuſtrated the Ob- 

curity of my Family, by the Emynency- of my 
Vertue. I have preſerv' d my Faith in all Ex- 
tremities,, and I haveventur d my- Life for't. 
1 bave never Spoken one Word contrary ta my 
Conſcience, and I have been more Sollicitous fer 
my Friend, than for my ſelf : 1 uever. made 
any Baſe Submiſſions t0 any Man; and I bave © 
never done any. thing Unwortby of 4 Keſobue, 
and of an Honeſt Thom. My Mind «u raigd 
ſo much above all Dangers, that I have Ma- 
fter'd all Hazards ; and I bleſs my felf 1 the 
Providence which gave me that Experiment of 
mY Vertue : For it was not fit, meahought, 
that ſo great a Glory ſhould come Cheap. Nay, 
I did not ſo much as deliberate, whether Gaod 
Faith ſhould ſuffer for Me, or I for ut. 
flood my Ground, without laying violent hangs 
pon my Self, to [cape the Rage of the, Power- 
ful; though under Calignla 1 ſaw. Crnelties, 
to ſuch a Degree, that to be kill d outright, 
was accompted a Mercy. And yet 1 perfiſted 
in my Honeſty, to ſhew, that I was ready t0 
as more than Die fort, My Mind was never. 
C'0r- 
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' Corrupted with Gifts, and when the humor of 
Avarice was. at the height, never laid my 
hand upon any Unlawful Gain: 1 have beer 
Temperate in my Diet ; Modeſt in my Diſ* 
tourſe  Courteous and Aﬀable to my Tnfgriors, 
. And I bave ever paid a Reſpett, and Reve- 
rence to my Betters. After all; What 1 
have ſaid, . is either True, or Falſe ; If 
True, | have Commended my ſelf before a 
Great Witneſs, my own Conſcierce ; If Falſe, 
I am Ridiculous, without any Witneſs at 
all. Let every. Man retire-into' himſelf ; 
For the Old, the Young,” Men, Women, 
and Children, they are all Wicked. Not 
every One only, or a Few, But there is a 
_ General Conſpiracy in Evil. We ſhould 
therefore Fly the World, withdraw into 
our Selves ; and in fome ſort avoid even 
bur ſelves too. : 


_— = _ 
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A General Diſſolution of Manners 5 with 4 
Cenſure of Corrupt Magiſtrates, 


THE Corruption of the Preſent Times, 
| iS the.General Complaint of all 
\ Times; It ever has been ſo, and it ever 
Will be ſo { Not conſidering that the Wick- 
ednefs of the World is always the fame, as 
to the Degree of it ; though it may Change 
Places perhaps, and vary a Ifttle in the 
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Matter. One while Whoring is in Faſhion 
Another while Gluttony : To day, Exceſs 
in Apparel; and more Care of the Body 
than of the Mind : To morrow comes up 
the Humor of Scoffing ; and after Thar, 
perchance, a Vein of Drinking z when he 
ſhall be accompted the Bravelſt Man, that 
makes himſelf the verieſt Beaſt. This Pro- 
ſtitute Looſeneſs of Manners, makes way 
for Sedition, and Cruelty. Under T3be- 
rizts, the Plague of your Delatores, or In- 
formers, was worſe than any Civil War. 
it was an Age, wherein the Words of Men, 
in their Cups; the moſt Jnnocent Raille- 
1ies, and Ingenious Freedoms. of Conver- 
fation, were made Capital. When it was 
Dangerous to be Honelt, and only Profita- 
ble to be Vicious. And not only lIl Things, 
but Vice it ſelf was both Commended, and 
Preferr'd ; for all Inſolencies, when they 
come to be Exemplary, they pretend to be 
Lawful. Authority in Sin, 1s an Incentive 
to It : And, It 1s at leaſt an Excuie, if not 
a Warrant, to Tranſgreſs, after Great Ex- 
ample. Beſide that, we are prone enough 
to do Amils, even of our Selves, without 
either a Leader , or a Companion. Bur, it 
is a Malevolent fort of Comfort, that which 
Men take in the Number of the Wicked. 
The worſt of all is This; That whereas 
in Other Caſes the People are Aſham'd of 
their Errors, in that of Life, they are De- 
lighted with them, and ſo become Incura- 
ble. The Pilot takes no pleaſure in Run- 
yung 
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ning upon a Rock ; nor the Phyſician in the 
Death of his Patient ; nor the Advocate in' 
the Loſs of his Clients Cauſe. But, on the 
other ſide, the Criminal Rejoices in his 
Uncleanneſs, in his Ambition, and 'in his 
Theft 3 and never troubles himſelf for the 
Fault, but for the Miſcarriage. He makes 
Iifamy the Reward of Lewdneſs,and values - 
himſelf upon his Excellency in Ill-doing. 
' The Queſtion-is, who ſhall be. moſt Impi- 
ous ; we have every day, worle Appetites; 
and” leſs ſhame. Sobriety, and Conſcience, 
are become Fooliſh,and Scandalous things; 
and, it is half the Reliſh of our Luſts,thar 
they are committed in the Face of the Sun. 
Innocency 1s not only Rare, but Loſt: And 
Mankind 1s enter'd into a Sort of Confede- 
racy againit Vertue, To ſay nothing of In- 
teſtine Wars ; Fathers, and Sons in Leagve 
againit one another ; Poyſon'd Fountains, 
Troops 1n ſearch of the Baniſh'd, and Pro- 
ſcrid'd Priſons cram'd with Worthy Men, 
Cities Demoliſh'd ; Rape, and Adultery 
Authoriz'd ; Publick Perjuries,and Frauds; 
a Violation of Common Faith ; and all the 
Bonds of Humane Society CancelPd. Aadul- 
tery is the ready way to Wealock; and Aar- 
riage to a Single Life again ; Fox, Parting 
IS One Condition of it, For, They Divorce, 
to Marry; and they Marry to be Divorc'd. 
That which they often talk, and hear of, 
they eaſily do. What ſhame can there be 
of Incontinence, when Modeſty is become 
3 Reproach z and when it is the Mode fot 
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eyery Wite to provide her Self a Gallant 
or. two,belide her Husband ? *Tis an Idle 
thing to think of ever converting thoſe 
people, that find both Advantage, and 
Reputation 1n their Wickedneſs. | 
. Would.any Man ever have Imagin'd,that 
Clodiusſhould have come off by Bribery, for 
Debauching the Wite of Ceſar, and Profa-: 
ning the Publick Yows for the Safery of the 
People ?] But, the Judges were Corrupted ; 
and not only with Money, but with the Bo- 
dies of Young Men, and Women; So that 
his Abſolution was - fouler than his Crime; 
The Bribe was Aadwtery, as well as the Of- 
fence; and he bad no way to' be Safe, till” 
he had made his Judges like himſelf. Name 
the Woman you have a Mind to (lays he ) 
and you ſhall have her. And when you have 
Committed the Sin, Condemn it if you dare. 
LAppoint the Time, and the Place, and ſhe ſhall 
be rendy for you;, Nay, the Praftice was 
ſo. groſs, that the Bench deſir*d a Guard of 
the -Senate, to ſecure them from the Peo- 
ple. Before the Sentence was given, he - 
was an Adukerer ; in the Manage of the 
Cauſe, he was a Pander, and his way of E- 
{caping Puniſhment, was Fouler than the 
Offence that Deſerv'd it. A- Luſt, that 
{ſpar'd not the Alter, and perverted Juſtice 
upon the very Seat of Judgment. The 
Queſtion was, Whether any Adulterer, ſhould 
feape Unpuniſh'd;, and the Reſolution was; 
That, without beins an Adulterer he could 
wat be ſerure, Nor 1 it likely, that _ 
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 Converſation,”was one: Jote honeſter: than 
their Sentence : Theſe. ithings have been 
done, and will be done. -Diſcipline,, and 
Fear, ;my Reſtrain the Licence of the Peo- 
ple; but, it. is not to þe thought, that 
they. .will ever 'be good of their own Ac- 
cord.: ;Buf, let us not yet ſpeak of Lnxy- 
ry, ahd:Difſolution,' as the Vices of the 
Age, which, :in truth, are only the” Vices 
of the;:Men; - The Practices of our times 
are; Moderate, compar'd with thoſe, when 
the: Delinguent pleaded: Nor: Gmilty to the 
' Bench, andthe Betich confeſs'd it ſelf Gm/- 
ty.to the Delinquent ; and when one Adal- 
' tery. was excus'd by Another. In thoſe 
days it paſs'd for great»Piety, not to be 
very Impions. He that Gave moſt, Car- 
 ry'd the Cauſe; and 'tis but according to 
_ the Laws of Nations, for him that Buys, to . 
Sell. . Ard, it is to be Noted, that a Man 
may be as Covetous of Getting, what he 
intends:to-ſquander away, as-if he were to 
hoard-it up--' The Contempt of Poverty 
in Others, andthe Fear of it in our Selves. 
Unmercitul Oppreſſions, and Mercenary 
Magiſtrates, are the Common Grievances 
of a Licefitions Governments The Baths, 
and the: Theatres, are Crowded, when the 
Temples, and the Schools are'Empty ; for 
Men mind their-Pleaſures, more than their 
Manners. : All: Vices gain upon us by the 
Promiſe of Reward z Avarice promifes Mo- 
ney z Luxury Senſual Satisfaftion z Ambi- 
tion promiſes Preferment, and Power. And 
wo, Mm 4 it 
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it is no excuſe to ſay, that a Man is not Ve- 
ry Covetous; a'Little Ambitious, "Chole- 


- rick, -Inconſtant, Luſtfulz and the Like. 


He had better have one Great Vice, than a 
Spice of all Little ones. We ſay Com- 
monly, that a Fool has all ſorts of Vices in 
him; that is to ſay, he is Free from none : 
But they do not - all Appear; and he is 
more Prone to One, than to Another. One 
is given to Avarice.z Another to Luxury ; 
a Third to Wantorneſs; But we are not 
yet to ask the Stoicks, if Achilles be a Co- 
ward; Ariſtides, Unjuſt ; Fabins, Raſh ; 
Alucius, a Traitor ,, Camillus, a  Deſerter. 
We do not ſay, that all Vices are in all Men, 
as ſome are in' Some Particulars, 


——_— 
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The Original of al Men, ts the Same ; and 
Vertue u the only Nobility.. There « a 
Tenderneſs due to Servants, 


= is not well done, to be. ſtill murmu- 
ring againft Nature, and Fortune, as if 
it were Their Unkindneſs that makes You 


 Inconſiderable,when it is only by your Own 


Weakneſs that you make your Self ſo: For 
it 1s Vertue, not Pedegree, that renders a 
Man either Valuable, or Happy.  Philoſo- 
hy does not. either Reject, or Chuſe any 
at) for his Quality, Socrates was no Pa- 
rrician ; 


a 
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trirician ; Cleambes, but an Vnder Gardener, 
Neither did Plato Dignify Philoſophy by. 
his Birth, but by his Goodnefſs, -. All theſe 
Worthy Men' are our Progengors; if we. 
will but do our ſelves the Honor to become 
their D:/ciples. The Original-of. all Man- 
kind was the Same 3 and, it/is only a Clear 
Conſcience, ' that makes any..Mgn. Noble ; 
For, That. derives even from Heaven it 
ſelf. It is the Saying of a Great-Man, That 
if we could trace our Deſcents, we ſhould 
find all Slaves-.to come from Princes, and 
all-Princes from Slaves. But Fortune has 
turn'd all things Topſy-Turvy,.in a long 
Story of Revolutions. It is moſt Certain; 
that our Beginning had nothing Before it ; 
and our Anceſtors were Tome of them 
Splendid, others Sordid, as it: happend. 
We have loſt the Memorials of our Extra-. 
Ction, and in truth, it matters not when® 
we Came, but whither we Go.-- Nor is 
it -any more to, our Honor, the: Glory of: 
our Predeceflors,thzan it is to Their Shame, 
the Wickedneſs. of their Poſterity, We 
are all of us compos'd of the Same Ele- 
ments; why ſhould we then value our. 
ſelves upon our Nobility of Blood, as if we 
were not all of us Equal, if we could but re- 
cover our Evidence ? But; when we can 
carry itno farther,the Herauld provides us 
ſome Heroto ſupply the Place of an Illu- 
ſtrious Original ; and there's the Riſe of 
Armes, and Families. Fora Man to ſpend 
hjs Life in purſuit of a Title, that —_ 
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only when he dies, to farniſh-ont an Epj- 
raph, is below a Wiſe Man's -Buſineſs, 
Ir pleaſes meExceedingly, to underſtand 
by all that come ont of your Quarters, that 
you demean your ſelf humanely, and ten- 
derly Ari your Servants. It is the Part 
of a Wiſe, and of a-Good Man to deal 
with his Inferior, as he would have his 
Superior deal with him : For Servants are 
not only Met, but a kind of Humble 
Friends 3' and Fortune has no more Power 
over Them,'than over their Maſters : And 
he that daly cotifiders, how many Servants 
have cothe t6'be Maſters, and how many 
Maſters to be Servants, will lay-no great 
Streſs of Argutnent, either upon the One; 
or upon the Other. Some uſe their Ser- 
vants worſe than Beaſts, in Slaviſh- Atten- 
dances, betwixt- their Drink; and their 
Poſts : Seme-are brought-up only to'Carve; 
others to-*Seaſon ; and all to ſerve the 
Turns of Pomp, and Luxury. Is it not a 
Barbarous'Cuftom, to make it almoſt Ca- 
pital, for a Servant only to Cough, Sneeze, 
Sigh, or but wag his Lips, while he is in 
waiting ; ' and,'to keep him "the whole 
Night, Mate; and Faſting? Yet ſo it comes 
co. paſs, that they that dare not ſpeak 


- Before their Maſters, will 'not forbear tal- 


king Of them; and thoſe, on the- other 
fide, that were allow'd a Modeſt Freedom 
of Speech in their Maſters Entertainments, 
were moſt obftinately filent upon the Tor- 
ture, rather than they would betray _ 
| ut 
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But welive as if a Servant" were not made 


of the ſame Materials with his Maſter, 'or 


to Breath the: fame Air, or to Live, and 
Die, under. the Same Conditions. It is 
worthy of Obſervation, that the moſt Im- 


perious Maſters over their owt Servants 


are , at the ſame” time, the'moſt- Abject 
Slaves to the Servanrs of other Maſters. -f 
will 'not diſtinguiſh a Servatit by his Office, 
but by his Manners: -The Ore 1s the work” 
of Fortune, the other of Vetrhe, ' "But, we 
look only to- his*Quality;/ahd' not to' his 
Merit. Why ſhould not a" brave Action 
rather Dignify the Condition of a Servant, 
than the Condition 'of a Servant Leſſen a 
Brave ACtion?-1 would rot" yalue 'a Man 


for his Cloths, or Degree, any more that 


[would do a' Horſe for his Trappings. 
what if he be a Servant? ſhew meany Man 
that is not ſo. to:his Luſts, his 'Avarice,” 
his Ambirion, his Palate, to his Quean; 
nay, to other Mens Servants; and we are 
all of us Servants to Fear: Infolent we are, 
many of us, at Home Servile,. and Deſpi- 
ſed Abroad; and* none are more'Liable to 
be trampled upon, than thoſe. that have 
Yotten a habit of Giving Aﬀronts, by.Suf- 
tering them: What matters it how many 
Maſters we have, when 'tis but one Slave- 
ry? And; whoſoever Contemns That, is 
periftly Free, let his Maſters be never ſo 
Many. That Man is only Free, not whom 
Fortune has a'Litrle Power over, but over 
whom ſhe has xvne at a# : Which State of 
Neel Liberty 
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Liberty is an [neftimable Good, when we 
deſire Nothing, that is either Superfluous, - 
or Vicious. They are Aſles that are made 


for Burthen, and not the Nobler ſort of 


Horſes. In the Civil Wars, betwixt Ceſar, 
and Pompey , the Queſtion was not, who 
ſhould be Slaves, or Free, but who ſhould 
be Maſter. Ambition is the ſame thing in 
Private that it is in Pablick;z and the Dyu- 


ties are effeftually the ſame , betwixt the 


Maſter of a Kingdom, and the Maſter of a 


' Family. . As I would treat ſome Servants 


kjadly, Becayſe they are Worthy ; and O- 
thers, to make them ſo; fo on the Other 
ſide, 1 would have a Seryant to Reverence 
his Maſter 3 and rather to Love him, than 
Fear him. Some there are, that think this 
too little for a Maſter, though it is all that 
we pay even to God himſelf. The Body 
of a Servant may be boyght, and fold; but 
his Minds Free. 
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We-are Juſter to Men, than to God. Of 
Life, and Death, of Good, and Evil. 


[| T is without Diſpute, that the Loſs of a 
Friend is one of the greateſt Triahs of 
Humane Frailty ; and no Maa is ſo much 
exalted above the ſenſe of that Calamity, 
as not to be affefted with it; And yer 2 

an 
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Man bears.it Bravely, they cry, he has no 
Senſe of Piety, or Good Naturein him ; if he 
ſink under ir, they call him Effteminate : ſo 
that he lies both ways under a Reproach. 
But, what's the Ground of your Trouble, 
] beſeech you, but that he might have Liv'd 
Longer, in reſpet of bis years; and, in ef- 
fect, that he ought ro have done ſo, in regard 
of his Uſefulneſs to the World? I cannot 
but wonder to ſee, that a Perſon ſo Juſt, 
and ſo Temperate in all his Dealings with 
Men, and in Buſineſs, ſhould ſo exceeding- 
ly forget himſelf in this Point. But you 
have in Excuſe of this Error , the Failings 
of the whole World with you for Compa- 
ny. For even thoſe that are the moſt 
ſcrupulouſly Conſcientious toward Men, 
are yet Unthankful, and Injurious to Pro- 
vidence. - 

It isnot the Number of Days that makes 
a Life Long, but the Full Employment of 
them, upon*the main End, and Purpoſe of 
Lifez which is, the PerfeCting of the Mind, 
in making a Man the Abſolute Maſter of 
Himſelf. 1 reckon the” Matter of Age a- 
mong External things, the main point is 
to Live, and Die, with Honor. Every 
Man that Lives, is upon the way,and muſt 
go throngh with his Journy, without ſfop- 
ping, till he comes at the End : And where- 
ſoever it ends, if it ends well, it is a Perfect 
Life. There is an Invincible Fate, that 
attends all Mortals; and, one Generation 
is condemn'd to tread upon the Heels of 
2nother 
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another. Take away from Life, the Pow- 
er of Death, and'tis a ſlavery. As Caligu« 
Ia was paſling upon the way, an Old man 
That was a Priſoner, and with a Beard 
down to his Girdle, made it his requeſt 
to Ceſar, that he might be: put to death. 
Why, ſays Ceſar to him, are you not dead 
already ? So that you ſee-Some Defrre it, 
as well as others Fear it : And why not ? 
When it is one of the Daties of Life, to 
Die. Andit is one of the Comforts of it 
too : For the Living are under the: Power 
of Fortune, but ſhe has no Dominion at 
all over the Dead. How can Life be Plea- 
ſant to any Man, that is not prepar'd to 
part with it ? Or what Loſs can be eaſier 
to us, than that which can never be Miſs'd; 
or Deſir'd again ? I was brought by a De- 
fluxion into a hopeleſs Conſumption z and 
I had it many times in my Thought to De- 
liver my ſel from a Miſerable Life, by a 
Violent Death. But the Tenderneſs I had 
for an Aged, and Indulgent Father, held 
my hand ; for, thought I tro my felt, it will 
be very hard for my Father to be without 
me, though I could moſt willingly 'part 
with my ſelf. In the Caſe of a Particular 
Diſeaſe, a Phyſician may propound a Re- 


| medy ; but the only Remedy for all Diſca- 


ſes, 1s the Contempt of Death. (Thougtt 
I know too. that ir is the buſineſs of a Long 
Life, to Learn that Leſſon. ) 

Oh! The Happineſs of a diſtinguiſhing 


dence? 


Good from Evil, in the Works of Provi- 


_ 
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dence ! But , in ſtead of raifing; our 
Thoughts to the Contemplation of Di- 
vine Matters, -and enquiring into the Qri- 
ginal, the State, and the Appointed: Iflue 
of Created Nature z we are digging of the 
' Earth, and ſerving of our Avarice ;' Ne- 
glecting all the good things that are fo 
trankly offer'd us. How great a Folly and 
Madneſs is it, for Men that are Dying, and 
in the hands of Death already, to. extend 
their Hopes, and to carry their Ambition, 
and Defires to the Grave Unfatisfy'd ? 
For, whoſoever is tainted with thoſe Hy- 
dropick Appetites, can never have enaugh, 
either of Money, or Power. It isa Remar- 
kable thing, that among thoſe that place 
their Happineſs in Senſe, they are the moſt 
miſerable that ſeem to be Happieſt. The 
Riches of Nature are the moſt precious 
Treaſures. What has any Man to deſire 
more, than to keep. himſelf from Cold, 
Hunger, and Thirſt ? It is not the Quan- 
| tity, but the Opinion, that Governs in 
this Caſe; That cax never be Little, which 
#s Enough : Nor does any Man accompt that 
to be Much, which «s too Little. The Benefits 
_ of Fortune are ſo far Comfortable to us, as 
we enjay them without loſing the Polleflion 
of our ſelves. Let us Purge our ' Minds, 
and follow Nature; we ſhall otherwiſe be 
ſtill either Fearing, or Craving, and Slaves 
to Accidents. Not that there is any Plea- 
{ure in Poverty ; but it is a great Felicity 
for a Man to bring his Mind to be conten- 
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ted even in That State, which Fortufte it 
ſelf cannot make worſe. Methinks- our 
Quarrels with Ambition , and Profitable 
Employments, are ſomewhat like thoſe we 
have with our Miſtreſſesz we do not Hate 
them, but Wrangle with them.. In a word; 
betwixt thoſe things whichare Sought, and 
Coveted , and yet Complain'd of ; and 
thoſe things which we have Loſt, and pre- 
tend that we cannot live without, our Miſ- 
fortunes are purely Voluntary : and we are 
Servants, not ſo much by Neceſlity, as by 
Choice. No Man can be Happy, that is 
not Free, and Fearleſs: And no Man c:n 
be fo, - but he, that by Philoſophy has got 
the better of Fortune. In what Place ſoe- 
ver weare; we fhall find our ſelves beſet 
with the Miſeries of Humane Nature : 
Some, Withont us ; that either Encompaſs 
us,Deceive us, or Force us': Others, With- 
inus; that eatup our very Hearts, in the 
Middle of Solitade. And it is not yet, as 
we imagine, that Fortune has Long, Arms ; 
She meddles with no body, that does not 
firſt lay hold upon Her. We ſhould keep a 
Diſtance therefore, and withdraw into the 
Knowledge of Nature, and of our Setves. 
We Uaderſtand the Original of things ; 
the Order of the World, the Circulation 
of the Seaſons, the Courſes of the Stars, 
and that the whole Frame of the Univerſe 
( only the Earth excepted ) is but a Perpe- 
tual Motion. We know the Cauſes of Day; 
and Night ; of Light, and of ng +4 
: . but 
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But-it-is at 'a diſtance: Left us direct our 
Thoughts then to That Place, where we 
ſhall ſee all nearer Hand. | And, it is not 
"This Hope neither, that makes a Wife 
Man Reſolute at the Point of Death, be- 
cauſe Death -lies' in his way to Heaven ; 
- For, the Soul of a Wiſe Man is there be- 
fore-hand:: Nay, if there were nothing af- 
ter Death, to be either Expetted, ' or 
Fear'd, he would yet leave this World 
with as great a' Mind, though he were to 
paſs 'into a State of Annihilation. He 
that reckons every Hour his-Lalt ; a Day, 
or an Age, is all one to him. Fate is do- 
ing our Wotk white we Sleep; Death 
ſteals upon us Inſenſibly 3- and the more 
Inſenſibly, becauſe ir paſſes under the name 
of Life. From Childhood we grow up,with- 
but perceiving it, to Old Age ;. and this 
Encreaſe of our Life, duly conſidet'd, 15 a 
Diminucion-of- it, Wetake Death to be 
" 'Before us; Þbt it is behind ns ; and has 
already ſwallow'd up -all that is palt. 
Wherefore, make uſt of the Preſent ; and ' 
| truſt nothing to the Morrow ; for Delay is 
juſt-ſo much -time loſt. We catch hold 
of ' Hopes, and Flatteries, bf a liftle Jon- 
ger' Life 3 as Drowning Men do upon 
Thorns; or--Sttaws, that either Hurt vs, 
-or Deceive ns. You will ask, perhaps, 
what I da-my Self, that Preach at th 
Rate. Truly I do like ſome il} Husbands, 
that fpend their Eſtates, - and yet keep 
their Accompts'; 1 run 6ut;- but yet [ 
Es Nan | can 
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can tell which way it goes.' And, I have 
the Fate of Ill Husbands too , "another 
way ; for every Body Pities me, and 
no Body Helps me. The Soul is never 
in the Right place, ſo long as it fears 
to quit the Body. Why ſhould a Man 
trouble himſelf to extend Life , which, 
at Beſt, is a_ kind of Puniſhment ; And 
at. Longeſt, amounts to very little more, 
than Nothing ? He is Ungrateful ,-that 
takes the Period of Pleaſure: for. an Injy- 
' ry ; and he is Fooliſh, that, knows no 
Good, but the. Preſent. Nay: there are 
ſome "Courſes of Life, which a Man ought 
co,quit, though with Life-itſelf : As the | 
Trade of Killing Others, in ſtead of Lear», 
ning to Dis Vinſelf. Life it Klf. is 
neither Good, nor Evil; -but only. a 
Place for Good, and EviL "It is a kind of 
Trage-Comedy.. Let-it be well Acted, 
and no matter. whether, , it be Long, or 
Short. We are apt'to be-wiſled by the - 
Appearances, of .things ;. and: when. they 
Come to us, recommended in-Good Terms, 
and by Great. Example, they will impoſe 
many times upon very Wile Men. The 
Mind is never Right-z but when it is at 
peace within it ſelf, and Independent up- 
on any - thing, from Abroad. The Soul 
is in. Heayen, even while. it is in the 
Fleſh; If it:;be purg'd of Natural Cor- 
ruptions/,'and taken up. ' with Divine 
Thoughts : And, whether any body ſees 
US, Or takes notice of us, it matters not. 
Yertuc 
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' Vertne will of it felf break forth though. 


never {o much pains be taken to Feppreſs1t. 
Ard it is all one, whether it be known or 
no : But After Ages however will, do us 
Right, when we are Dead, and Inſenſt- 
ble of the Veneration they allow us. He 
that is wiſe, will compute the Conditions 
of Humanity; and: contraft the Subje& 
both of his' Joys, and Fears. And it is 
time well ſpent, fo to Abate of the One, 
that he may likewiſe Diminiſh the Other. 
By: this PraCtice he will come to under- 
ſtand, how ſhort, how uncertain, and how 
fafe, many of thoſe things are, which we 
are -wont toFear. When I ſee a Splendid 
Houſe, or a glittering Tram, 1 look up- 
on it, as I do upon Courts, which are 
only the Schools of Avarice , and Am- 
|bition; and they are at beſt but a Pomp, 
which is more for Shew. than Poſleſſion. 
Belide that, Great Goods are ſeldom 
Long-livid; and that is the Faireſt Fe- 
licity, which is of the ſhorteſt Growth, 
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EP1IST. XIX. 
Of True Courage. 


—__ is (properly) The Contempt of aft 
Hazaras, according to Reaſon; though 
it be commonly , and promiſcuouſly uſed 
alſo, for, 4 Contempt of all Hazards, even 
Without, or Againſt Reaſon : Which is ra- 
ther a Daring, anda Brutal Fierceneſs, than 
an Honourable Courage. A Brave man fears 
Nothing more than the Weakneſs of being 
affected with Popular Glory. His Eyes are 
not Dazled either with Gold, or Steel ; he 
tramples upon all the Terrors, and Glories - 
of Fortune ; he looks upon himſelf as a Ci- 
tizen, and Soldier of the World, and, in 
deſpite of all Accidents, and Oppoſitions, 
he maintains his Station. He does not on- 
ly Suffer, but Court the moſt Perilous Oc- 
caſions of Vertue, and thoſe Adventures 
which are moſt Terrible to Others : for he 
values himſelf upon Experiment ; and is 
more Ambitious of being reputed Good, 
than Happy. Aducins Loſt his hand with 
more Honour than he could have Preſerv'd 
It : He was a greater Conqueror Without 
It, than he could have been with it : For 
with the very Stump. of it, he overcame 
two Kings, Tarquin and Porſenna. Rutilia 
follow'd Cora into Baniſhment; ſhe ſtay's, 
an | 
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and ſhe returned. with him too; and ſoon 
after, ſhe Loſt him, *without ſo much as 
ſhedding a Tear : a Great Inſtance of her 
Courage, in his Baniſhmenr, and of her 
Prudence, in his Death. This (ſays Epi- 
curus ) 1s the Laſt, and the Bleſſed'ſtday of 
my Life ; when he was ready to expire in 
'an extreme torment of the Stone.. It is 
never ſaid of the 3oo Fabx, that they were 
Overoome, but that they were Slam; Nor 
of Regulus, that he was YVanquiſh'd by the 
Carthagenians, but that he was Taken. The 
Spertans prohibited all Exerciſes where the 
Victory was declared by the Voice,and Sub- 
miſſion of him that was worſted, - Whea 
Phacton begged of Phebus the Government 
* of the Chariot of the Sun for one day, the 
Poet makes him ſo far from being diſcou- 
raged by his Father's telling him of the 
Danger of the Undertaking, and how he 
himſelf had much ado to keep: his Seat for 
Fear, when he look'd down from the. Meri- 
dian, that it prov'd a Spur to his Importu- 
nity. That's the thing (ſays Phaeton ) that 
I would be at ;, to ſtand Firm in That diffi- 
culty, where Pheebus himſelf Trembled. Se- 
curity is the Caution of Narrow Minds. 
But, as Fire tries Gold, ſo does Difficulty, 
and Hazard try Vertuous Men. Not bur 
that he may be as Valiant that Watches up- 
on the Tower as he thart' fights -upon his 
Rnees; only the-one has had the Good For- | 
tune of an Occaſion for the Proofof his Re- 
ſolution. As ſome Creatures are Cruel z 
. . Nn 3 Others 
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Others Crafty, and ſome Timorous ; ſo 
Man is endu'd with a Glorious, and an Ex- 
cellent Spirit, that prompts him, not ſo 
much to regard a Sate Life, as an Honeſt. 
Providence has made him the Maſter of this 
Lower Worle.z and he reckons in his Duty 
to Sacrifice his own Particular to the Ad- 
vantage of the Whole. And yet there is a 
vaſt difference, even in the ſame Action 
done by a Brave Perſon, and by a Stupid : 

aS the Death of Caro was Honourable; but 
that of Brutus was Shameful. Nor is it 
Death it ſelf that we recommend for Glo- 
Tious ; bntit 1s a glorious thing to Die as 
we Ought. Neither 1s it Poverty, Baniſh- 
ment, or Pain, that we commend ; but the 


Man that behaves himſelf Bravely under 


thoſe Afflictions. How were the Gladia- 
tors Contemn'd, that call'd for Quarter ? 
And thoſe on the other ſide Favour'd, that 
Deſpis'd it. Many a Man Saves his Life, 
by not fearing'to Loſe it; and, Many a+ 
ManLoſes his Life, for being over-ſollicitos | 
to Saveit. Weare many times afraid of 
Dying by One thing;and we come to Die 
by Ahother. As for Example; we are 
Threatned by an Enemy, and we Die by a 
Pleurifte, The Fear of Death enlarges all 
other things that we Fear. To Bear it with 
Conſtancy we ſhould Compute, that whe- 


ther our Lives be long, or ſhort, it comes 


all to a Point; Some Hours we loſe: What 
if they were Days, Months, Years? What 
matters it it I never Arrive at that which 
mY” moſt 
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muſt certainly Part with when I have it. 
Life is but one Point of Flying Time z. and 
that. which is to Come, is no more Mine, 
than that which is Paſt. Ahd, we have this 
for our Comfort too, that whoſoever now 
Fears Death, will; ſome time or other cone' 
to Wiſh it. If Deach be Troubleſome, or 
Terrible ; the. fault is -in us, and not in 
Death it ſelf. It is as great a Madneſs for 
a Man to fear that which heis not to Feel, 
as that which he is not to Suffer. The Dif- 
ference lies in the Manner of Dying,. and: 
not in the Iſſue of Death it ſelf. *Tis a 
more 'Inglorious Death to be Smother'd 
with Perfumes, than to be torn to pieces 
with Pincers. Provided my Mind be not 
Sick, I ſhallnot much heed my Body. lam 
Prepar'd for my laſt Hour, without tor- 
menting my ſelf when it, will come. It is ' 
betwixt the Sroicks and other Philoſophers, as 
betwixt Men, and Women. They are Both, 
Equally, Neceflary for Society ; only the 
one is Born for Government, and the other. 
for Subjection, Other. Sects deal with their 
Diſciples, as Plauſible Phyſicians do with 
their Patients ; They,Flatter, and Humor 
them ; whereas the Sroicks go a Bolder way 
to work , and conſider rather their Profit, 
than their Pleaſare. > | 
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E P-IST, XX. 


"Tis never too late to Learn, The Advantages 
of a Private Life; and the Slavery of a 
Publick: The Ends of Puniſhment. 

| | . 

ET no Man preſume to adviſe Others 
L that has not firſt given Good Counſel 
ro himſelf. And he may, Then, pretend 
to help his Nighbour. Ir is, inſhort, as 
hard a matter to give Good Counſeh, as to 
T ake it : Letit however be agreed, betwixt 
the Two Parties, that the one deſigns to 
Confer a Benefit, and the Qther, to Re- 
ceivelt. 'Some People Scorn to be Faught : 
Others are aſham'( of it, as they would be 
of going to School when they are Old : 
© But, it is never too late to Learn, what it 
is always Neceſſary to Know.z And, it is 
no Shame to Learn, ſo long as we are Igno- 
rant; that is to ſay, ſo long as we Live. 
When any thing is amiſs in our Bodies, or 
Eſtates, we have Recourſe preſently to the 
Phyſician, or the Lawyer, far Help ; And 
yhy not tothe Philoſopher in the Diſorders 
of our Mind ? No Man Zives, but he that 
applies himſelf to Wiſdom; for he takes 
into- his own Lite the Supplement of all - 
Paſt Ages. *'Tis a Fair Step toward Hap- 
pineſs, and Vertue, tq Delight in the Con- 
yeriation of Good, and of Wiſe Men : And 
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. where that -cannot be had, the next point 
is, To keep no Company at all. Solitude 
affords Buſineſs enough 3 and the Enter- 


tainment is Comfortable and Eaſy. Where- 


as Publick Offices are Vexatious, and Reſt- 
leſs. There's a great Difference betwixt a 
Life of Leiſure, and of Lazineſs. When Peo- 
ple will Expreſs their Envy of a Man in a 
Happy Condition; they'll ſay, He lives at 
his Eaſe. When, in truth, the Man is Dead ; 
Alive. - Thereisa Long Life, and there is 
a Long Dearh : The Former, when we en- 
joy the Benefits of a Right- Mind; and the 
Other, when the Senſcs-are Extinguiſh'd ; 
and the Body Dead before-hand. He that 
makes me the Maſter of my Own Time,and 
places me in a State of Freedom , lays a 
great Obligation upon me. As a Merchant, 
that has a Conſiderable Fortune abroad, is 
more ſenſible of the Bleſling of a fair Wind 
and a Safe Paſſage, than he that has only 
Ballaſt, or ſome Courſe Commodity in the 
VYeſlel ; So that Man that employs his Pri- 
vacy upon Thoughts Divine, and Precious, 
is more ſenſible of the Comfort of that Free- 
dom, than he that bends his Meditations an 
Hl way. For, he conſiders all the Benefits 
of his Exemption from Common Duries, 
he enjoys himfelt with Infinite Delight, and 
makes his Gratitude Anſwerable to. his 
Obligations. 
and the Happieſt of Men ; and he lives to 
Nature, and to himſelf. Moſt Men are to 
Themſelyes, the worſt Company my can 
Fo eeP. 


He is the beſt of Subjects, 
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| keep. Ifthey be Good, Quiet, and Tem- 
perate, they are as good Alone, as in Com. 
pany : But, if otherwiſe, let them converſe 
with Others, and avoid themſelves : But, 
he that has made himſelf good Company, 
can never be too much alone. Many a Ship 
is loſt in the Harbour, but more in the Oce- 
an ; as many an Honeſt Man is Condemn'd, 
but more Guilty. This however, 1s Cer- 
tain. He that cannot: ſecure himſelf in 
Privacy , ſhall be much more expos'd in 
Publick. That whichthe World calls Fe- 
licity, is Greedy, it Self, and expos'd to the 
Greedineſs of Others. Proſperity, like a 
Fair Gale upon a ſtrong Current, carries a 
Man, \ina Trice, out of the very ſight of 
Peace, and Quiet ; and If it be not Tem- 
per'd, and Regulated, it is ſo far from Ea- 
fing us, that it proves an Oppreſlion to us. 
A buſie, anda Fortunate Man inthe World, 
calls many Men his Friends, that are at 
moſt but his Gueſts. And, if People flock 
to it, 'tis but as they do to a Fountain, 
which they both exhauſt, and trouble. 
© What greater ſlavery can there be, than 
that of Princes in this very reſpect, that 
they are Chaind to their Poſt ; and cannot 
make themſelves leſs: AH their Words, 
and Actions are deſcanted upon, and made 
Publick Diſcourſe; and there are many 
things allowable to a Private Man. that are 
not fit for a Governor. I can walk Alone, 
where I pleaſe : without a Sword, withour 


Fear, and without Company: whereas a 
£1 | Prince 
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Prince muſt be Arm'd in Peace, and cannot: 
with Dignity, quit his Guards. Fortune 
has him ia Cuſtody. A Train beſets him 
wherever he goes; and there's no making 
of an Eſcape. He is little. better than 
nail'd to-his Place, and it is the Perfection 
of his Miſery, that he cannot go lels. He 
can no more Conceal himtelf, than'the Sun 
in the Firmament ; whereas his Subjects 
may Go, and Come, change Habits, and 
Humor , without being taken notice of. 
Servitnde is the Fate of Palaces, The Splen- 
dor of a Crown drawsall Mens Eyes upon it. 
When Ceſar ſpeaks,the whole World hears 
his Voice, and trembles at his Diſpleaſure ; 
and where it falls, it ſhakes whatſoever is 
near it. His Lips are the Oracles of the 
. People; and Government... is the Ciment 
that Binds them together.- But {till he that 
is Maſter of Many, 1s the Servant yet of 
More. The Power, 'tis true, of all things, 
belongs to the Prince ;- but the Propriery 
to Particular Perſons. And the ſame thing 
may be both Yours, and Mine in Several 
Reſpects. We cannot ſay that a Son, or a 
Servant has Nothing, becauſe a Maſter, or 
a Father may take ir away if he will; oft 
that he cannot Give'Willingly , becauſe 
they may hinderit;z whether he wilt or no. 
This is Power , and true Dominion , not to 
Rule, and Command, when we may do ut if we 
pleaſe. The Strength of a Prince is in the 
Love of his People; For there is nothing. 
{o great, but it maſt it ſelf periſh, when 
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Keepers are their Executioners. And, it 


. Cries, and Groans of the Patient. Every 
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is become theCommon Safety that it ſhould 
be ſo. Tyrants are hated, becauſe they 
are Fear'd : And becauſe they are Hated, 
they will be Fear'd. They are render'd 
Odious to Poſterity ; and rhey had better: 
never have been born, than-to ſtand upon 
Record for the Plagues of Mankind. Mi- 
ſerable is that People, where their very 


is not an Armed Tyranny neither, but the 
Unarmed Vices of Avarice, and Envy, that 
we ought t5 be moſt afraid of. Some will 
not endure to have their Vices touch'd, but 
will ſhrink and ſtruggle under the Opera- 
tion, as if they were under the hand of a 
Surgeon. But, this ſhall not hinder me 
from Lancing and Probing, becauſe of the 


Man ſhould have a 0ntor at his Elbow, 
to keep him from Avarice, by ſhewing him 
how Rich a Man may be with a Little : 
From Ambition, by repreſenting the Diſ- 
quiets and Hazards that accompany Great- 
neſs ; which makes him as great a Burthen 
to Others, as he is to Himſelf. When it 
comes to That once ; Fear, Anxiety, and 
Wearineſs, make us Philoſophers. A Sick- 
Iy Fortune produces wholſome Counſels ; 
and we reap this Fruit from our Adverſity, 
that it brings us at laſt to Wiſdom. 

Now though Clemency in a Printe be 
ſo neceſſary, and ſo Profitable a Vertue ; 
and Cruelty ſo dangerous an Exceſs ; It 1s 
yet the Office of a Governour, as of the = 
| er 
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ſterof an Hoſpital, to keep Sick, and Mad 
| Menin Order. And, in Cafes 'of Extre- 
mity, the very Member is to be cut off with 
the Ulcer. All Paniſhment 1s either for 
Amendment, or for Example, or that O- 
 thers may live more Secure. What is the 
End of Deſtroying thoſe Poiſonous, and 
Dangerous Creatures, which are neyer to 
be reclaim'd, but to prevent Miſchief? And 
yet there may be as much Hazard in doing 
too Mach, -as too Little. A Particular 


Mutineer may: be Puniſhed ; but when the- 
whole Army is in a Revolt, there muſt be a 


GeneralPardon. The Multitude of Offen- 
ders, is their Security, and ProteC@ion:; 
For there's-no Quarrelling with a Publick 
Vice, where the Cuſtom of Offending takes 
away the Shame of it 3 and it is not-Pru- 
dent - neither, by many Puniſhments to 
ſhew a City, that the Wicked are ſo much 
the Major Part : Beſide that, it isas great a 
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Diſhonor for a Prince to have many Execu- 


tions, as for a Phyſician to have many Fu- 
nerals. Shall a Father Difinherit'a Son for 


the firſt Offence? Let him firſt Admoniſh, 
then Threaten, and afterward Puniſh him. 
Solong as there ts Hope, -we ſhould apply 
gentle Remedies. , But, ſome Nations are 
IntraQtable, and neither Willing to Serve, 
nor 'Fit to Command - and ſome Perſons 
are Incorrigible too. 01 IT6: 
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The Two Bleſſings. of Life are, a Sound Boay ;, 
and a Quiet Mind. The Extravagance of 
the Roman Luxury. The Moderation, and * 


; Simplicity of Former Times, 


[7 Picuruus makes the Two ;Bleſſings of 
Life, to be a-Seund Body, and. a Qrier 
Aud: Which is only a Compendious Re- 
duction of. Humane Felicity to. a ſtate of 
Health and of YVertue. The way to be 
Happy is to make Vice not, only Odious, 
but Ridiculous ; and every Man to mind his 
own Buſineſs: for he that Torments him- 
ſelf for other Peoples Misfortunes, ſhall ne- 
ver beat Reſt, A Vertuous Life muſt be - 
all of a Piece; and not advance by Starts, 
andInteryals; and then to go. en where it 
Left; for this is laſing of Ground. We 
' are to. preſs, and: perſevere, for the main 
difficulties are-yet to come, If I diſcontj- 
nue my Courſe, when ſhall I come ta pro- 
nounce thele: words? I am 4 Congueror - 
| Not a Conqueror of Barbaraus:. Enemies, 
and Salvage Nations ; but 1 have fubdu'd 
Avarice, Ambition, and thoſe Luſts, that 
have ſubjected even the greateſt of Conque- 
rors. Who was a greater than Alexander ; 
that.extended his Empire from Thracia, to' ' 


the Utmoſt bounds of the Eat ? But yet he 
| Burnt | 
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Burnt Per ſepolis at the requeſt of a'Proſtreme, 


to gratifie Bis L»ſf. He:overcame Darius, 


and ſlew many Thouſands of the Perſians; 
but yet he Murther'd Califthtres, And thar 


ſingle Blot , has Tarniſh'd all: the:Glory of 


all his Victories. All the wiſhes of Mortals; 


and all: the: Benefits which - we can -either 


Give, or Receiveare-of very. little: Can+ 
ducement -to a; Happy Lifes.. Thoſe things 
which the Cammon People: gape after:are 
Tranſitory and: Vain. - Whereas Happineſs 
is Permanedbt'z nor 1s1ttoibe Eſtimated by 
Number, Meaſure,'or Parts.: For it is Fuli, 
and Perfect. I'do not ſpeak, as if + my ſelf 
were arriv'd at that Bleſſed Staterof Repoſt: 
But it is ſomething yet to be.on the Mending 
hand. It is with me, as with: a'Man that's 
Creeping out of a Diſcaſe ; he Feels/ yer 
ſome Grudgings of it, he is every Foat Ex- 
amining of} his: Pul ;:;;and ſuſpects every 
Touch:of Heat to be a Relick of his Fever. 
Juſt at That. rate, am 1:jealous of my ſelf. 
The beſt:Remedy thar:l:know in this Caſe, 
1s ta go on-with Confidence, and not to be 
miſled by the Errors of Other People. . It 
is with our Manners, as. with our Healths; 
tis a Degree of Vertue, the Abatement of 
Vice; as it 15 a Degree of Health, the A- 

batementoof a Fit. it 
Some Place their Happineſsin Wealth; 
Some 1n the: Liberty of the 'Body ; and ©- 
thers in the: Pleaſures of the Senſe, and Pa- 
late..But, What are Metals, Taſtes,Sounds, 
or Colours, to the Mind! of a Reaſonable 
| Crea- 
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Creature ? He that ſets his Heart upon Rj- 


ches, the very Fear of Poverty will be grie- 
yous to him. He that's Ambitious, ſhall 
be galld with Envy at any Man that pets 


' before him: For, in that Caſe, he that is 


not Firſt, is Laſt. I do not ſpeak againſt 
Riches neither - For if they hurta Man, 'tis 
his own Folly. They may be indeed the 

Cauſe of Miſchief; as they are a Tempta- 
tion to thoſe that do it. Inſtead of Cou- 


' rage, they may Inſpire us with Arrogance ; 


and, in ſtead of Greatneſs of Mind, with 
Inſolence z; which &s'in truth but the Coun- 
terfeit of Magnanimity. What is it to be 
a Priſoner, and in Chains? It is no more 
than that Condition to which many Princes 
have been Reduc'd; andout of which, Ma- 
ny Men have been Advanc'd to the Anutho- 
rity of Princes. *TFis not to fay,, [have nv 
Mafter ;, Intimeyou may have one: Might 
not Hecuba, Creſus, and the Mother of Da- 
rjus have ſaid as mach? and where's the 
Happineſs of Luxury either 3 when a'Man 


divides Is Life betwixt the Kitchin, and 


the Stews; betwixt an Anxious Conſcience, 
and a Nauſeous Stomach? Caligwiz, who 
was born to ſhew the World what Miſchief 
might be done by a Concurrence of Great 
Wickedneſs, and a Great Fortune 3 Spent 
near 10000.1. Sterling upon a Supper. The 
Works, and Inventions of it are Prodigi- 


- ous, nor oaly in the Counterfeiting'of Na- 


ture, but even in Surpaſling it. The Ko- 
71aﬀx5 had their: Brooks even in their Par- 
lours 5 
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F - fors; and found their Dinners under their 


Tables. "The 4ullet was reckon'd ſtale, 
unleſs it dy'd in the Hand of the Gueſt : 
And they had their Glaſles to put them in- 
to, that they might the better obſerve all 
the Changes, and Motions of them in the 
Laſt Agony betwixt Life and Death. .So 
| that they fed their Eyes, before their Bodies. 
- Look how it Readens,' ſays one, there'sno Ver- 
milion likg it. Take notice of theſe Veins ; 
and that ſame grey brightneſs upon the Head 
- bf it. Andnowhe is at's Laſt Gaſp: Ste how 
Pale he turns, and all of a Colour. Theſe 
People would not have given themſelves 
half this trouble with a Dying Friend 
Nay, they would leave a Father or a Bro- 
ther, at his Laſt Hour, to Entertain them- 
ſelves with the Barbarous Speftacle of an 
expiring Fiſh. And that which exhances 
the Eſteem of every thing, is the Price of 
it - Infornuch, that Water it ſelf, which 
ought to be Gratuitous, is expos'd to Sale, 
in'their Conſervatories of Ice, and Snow. 
, Nay, we are troubled that we cannot buy 
Breath, Light; 2nd that we have the Air it 
felf Gratis, And if our Conditions were Evil, 
becauſe Nature has left ſomething to us in 
Common. But Luxury contrives waysto ſet 
a Price upon the molt Neceſlary, and Com- 
municable Benefits in Nature : even thoſe 
Benefits, which are Free to Birds,and Beaſts, 
. 'aswellas to Men; and ſerve Indifferently 
_ for the uſe of the moſt Sluggtſh Creatures. 
But, how comes it that Fonntatn Water 
EY Oo 1$ 
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is not cold enough to Serve us, unleſs it be 
bound vp intolce ? So long as the Stomach 
is Sound, Nature diſcharges her FunEtions 
without Trouble: But, when the Blood 
comes to be enflam*d with Exceſs of Wine 
or Meats, Simple Water is not Cold enough 
to Allay that Heat 3 and we are forcd to 
make uſe of Remedies, which Remedies 
themſelves are Vices. We heap Suppers 
upon Dinners, and Dinners upon Suppers, 
without Intermiſſion. Good God ! How 
eaſie is it to quencha Sound, and an Honeſt | 
Thirſt? But, when the Palate is grown 
Callous, we taſte nothing ; and that which 
we take for Thirſt, is only the Rage of a 
Fever. Hippocrates deliver'd it as an 4- 
phoriſm , that Women were never Bald, nor 
Gouty , but in one Singular Caſe. Women 
have not alter'd their Natures ſince, but 
they have Chang'd the Courſe. of their 
Lives ; for, by taking the Liberties of Men, 
they partake as well of their Diſcaſes, as,of 
their Wickedneſs. They fir up as much, 
Drink as nuich; nay, in their very Appe- 
tites they are Maſculine too 3 they have 
loſt the Advantages of their Sex, by their 
Vices. Fr? 

Our Anceſtors, when they were Free, 
liv deither in Caves, or in Arbours : But 
Slavery came in with Gildings, -and with 
Marble. 1 would have him that comes into 
my Honſe, take more Noticeof the Maſter, 
than of the Furniture. The Golden Age 
was before Architecture : Arts 0006.18 

wit 
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with Luxury, and wedo not hear of any 
Philoſopher that was either a Lock-ſmith, 
or a Painter. Who wasthe Wiſer Man, 
think-you ? he that invented a Saw, or the 
Other z who, upon ſeeing a Boy drink Wa- 
ter out of the Hollow of his Hand, Brake 
his Pitcher : with this Check to himſelf ; 
What a Fool am 1 to trouble my ſelf with Su- 
per fluities ? Carving 1s -one Man's Trade: . 
Cooking is another's : Qaly he is more mi-. 
ſerable that teaches it for Pleaſure, thanhe 
that learns it for Neceſlity. It was Luxury 
not Philoſophy, that Invented Fiſh-Pools, 
as well as Palaces. Where, in caſe of Foul 
weather at Sea, .they might have Fiſhes, to 

ſupply their Gluttony in Harbour. We 
do not only Pamper our Luſts, but Provoke 
them : As if we were to Learn the very Art 
of Voluptuouſneſis. What was it but Ava- 
rice, that Originally brake the Union of 
Society z and Proy'd the cauſe of Poverty, 
even to thoſe that were the moſt Wealthy ? 
Every Man Poſſeſs'd All, till the World 
came to appropriate Poſſeſſions to them-- 
ſelves. In the Firſt Age, Nature was both 
a Law. anda Guide; and the beſt Govern'd ; 
Which was but according to Nature too, 
The largeſt and the ſtrongeſt Bull leads the 
Herd; the Goodlieſt Elephant ; and, a- 
mong Men too, in the Bleſſed times of In- 
nocence, the Beſt was Uppermoſt. © They 
choſe Sovernours for their Manners : who 
neither Acted any Violence, nor Suffer'd 
any. They ProteCfted the Weak againſt 
Oo 2 | the 
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the Mighty ; and Perſwaded, or Diſlwaded, 
as they ſaw Occaſion. Their Prudence Pro- 
vided for their People ; their Courage kept 
them ſafe: from Dangers; their Bounty 
both Supply'd, And Adorn'd their Subjefts. 


'It was a Duty, then, to Command, not a' 


Government. No Man, in thoſe Days, had 
either a Mind to do an Injury, -or a Cauſe 
fort. He that Commanded Well, was 


Well Obey'd : And, the worſt Menace the 


Governours could then make to the Diſobe- 
dient, was, to Forſake them. But, with 
the corruption of Times, Tyranny crept 
in, and the World began to have Need of 
Laws;and thoſe Laws were made by. Wiſe 
Men too,as Solon, and Lycurgus, who Learn'd 
their Trade in the School of Pythagoras. 


————— 


—. 
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Man is Compounded of Soul, and Body : And 
has Naturally a Civil War within Himſelf. 
The Difference betwixt a Life of Vertue 
and.a Life of Pleaſure, 

Here 1s not ſo Diſpropertionate a 

- Mixture in any Creature, as that is in 

Man, of Soul, and Body. There is Intem- 

perance, join'd with Divinity ; Folly, with 

Severity ; Sloth, with Activity, and Un- 

cleanneſs with Purity. But, a Good Sword 

IS never the worſe for an Ill Scabbard. We 


are 
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are mov*d more by Imaginary-Fears, than 
Truths ; for Truth has a Certainty, and 
Foundation ; but, in the other, weare ex- 
pos'd to the Licence, and Conjecture of a 
Diſtra&ted Mind, and our Enemies, are not 
more [mperious, than our Pleaſures. We 
ſet our Hearts upon Tranktory things ; as 
if they Themſelves were Everlaſting ; or 
. We, onthe otherſide, to Poſleſs them for 
Ever. Why do we not rather advance our 
Thoughts to things that are Eternal, and: 
contemplate the Heavenly Original of- all 
Beings ?. Why do we not, by the Divinity 

of Reaſon, triumph over the weakneſles of 
Fleſh, and Blood? It is by Providence that 
the World is preſerv'd; and not from any 
Virtue in the Matter of it ; for the World 
iS as Mortal-as we are; only the Almighty 
Wiſdom carries it ſafe through all the Mo- 
tions of Cerruption. And ſo by Prudence, 
. Humane Life it ſelf may be prolong'd ; if 
we will but ſtint our ſelves in thoſe Plea- . 
; ſures that bring the greater part of us un- 
timely to our End. Our Paſſions are:no- 
thing elſe but Certain Diſallowable Motions 
of the Mind ; Sudden,and Eager ; which, by 
Frequency, and Neglect, turn to a Diſeaſe ; 
as a Deſtillation brings us firſt to a Cough, 
and then' to Phthiſick. We are carry'd 
Up to the Heavens, and Down again into 
the Deep, by Turns ; ſo long as we are go- 
vern'd by our AﬀeCtians, and not by Ver- 
tue. - Paſſion, and Reaſon, are a kind of 
Civil War within us 3. and as the one, or 
Oo 3 the 
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theother has Dominion,weareeither Good, 
or Bad. So that it ſhould be our Care, that 
the worſt Mixture may not prevail. And 
they are link'd, like the Thain of Cauſes, 
and EffeCts, one toanother. Betwixt vio- 
lent Paſſions, and a Fluctuation, or Wam- 
bling of the Mind.,there is ſuch a Difference, 
as betwixt the Agitation of a Storm, and 
the Nauſeous Sickneſs of a Calm. And they 
have all of them their Symptoms too, as 
well as our Bodily Diſtempers: They that 
are troubled with the Falling-Sickneſs, 
know when the Fit isa Coming,by the Cold 
of the Extreme Parts ; the Dazling of the 
Eye; the failing of the Memory ; the Trem- 
bling of the Nerves, and the Giddineſs of 
ttie Head. So thatevery Man knows. his 
own Diſcaſe, and ſhould provide againſt it : 
Anger, Love, Sadneſs, Fear, may be readin 
the Countenance; and ſo may the Vertues 
too, Fortitude makes the Eye Vigorous 
Prudence makes it Intent ; Reverence ſhews 
it ſelf in Modeſty ; Joy, in Serenity; and 
Truth in Openneſs, and Simplicity. There 
are Sown the Seeds of Divine things in Mor- 
tal Bodies. If the Mind be well Cultivated, 
the Fruit anſwers the Original ; and, if not, 
all runs into Weeds. Weare all of us Sick 
of Curable Diſeaſes: and it coſts us more 
to be Miſerable, than would make us per- 


feftly Happy. Conſider the Peaceable State 


of Clemency,and the Turbulence of Anger ; 
the Softneſs, and Quiet of Modeſty, and the 


Reſtleſneſs of Luſt. How Cheap, and eaſie 
(0 
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to us'is the ſervice of Vertue, and how Dear . 
we pay for our Vices ? The Sovereign Good 
of Man, is a Mind that Subjefts all things 
to it {elf ; and is it ſeif ſubject ro Nothing : 
His Pleaſures are Modeſt, Severe, and Re- 
ſerv*d, and rather the Sawce, or the Diver- 
ſion of Life, than the Entertainment of it. 
It may be ſome Queſtion, whether ſuch a 
Man goes to Heaven, or Heaven comes to 
Him : For a Good Man is Influenc'd, by 
_ God himſelf; and has a kind of Divinity 
within him. What if one Good Man Lives 
in Pleaſore , and Plenty, and. another in 
Want, and Miſery ? *cis no Vertue, to con- 
temn Superfluities , but Necellities: And 
they are both of them Equally Good, though 
under ſeveral Circumſtances, and in Diffe- 
rent Stations, Cato ( the Cenſor) wag d 
War with the Aarners of Rome; Scipio, 
with the Enemzer. Nay, bating the very 
- Confcience of Vertue, Who is there, thar 
upon Sober Thoughts, would not be an 
Honeſt Man, even for the Reputation of it ? 
 Vertae you ſhall find in the Temple, in'the 
Field,or upon the Walls,cover'd with Dull, - 
and Blood, in the Defence of the Publick. 
Pleaſures you ſhall find ſneaking in the 
Stews, Sweating-Huuſes, Powder'd , and 
Painted, &c. Not that pleaſures are whol- 
ly to be Diſclaim'd,bat to be uſed with Mo- 
deration, and to be made Subſervient to 
Vertue. Good Manners always pleaſe us; 
but Wickedneſs is Reſtleſs,and perpetually 
Changing ; not for the Better, but for Va- 
Oo+4 riety 
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riety. We are torn to pieces betwixt 
Hopes, and Fears ; by which Meatis,; Pro- 
vidence (which is the greateſt Bleſſing of 
Heaven) is turn'd into a Miſchief. Wild 
Beaſts, when they ſee their Dangers, fly 
from them : and when they have ſcap'd 
them, they are Quiet ; but wretched Man 
is equally tormented , both wich things: 
Paſt, and to Come ; for the Memory brings 
back the Anxiety of our Paſt Fears, and our 
. Fore-ſight Anticipates the Future: Where- 
as the Preſent makes no Man Miſerable. 
If we Fear all things that are Poſſible, we live 
without any Bounds to our M:ſeries, A 
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We Abuſe God's. Bleſſings ,, and turn them + 

 anto Miſchiefs. MMeattations upon the 
Horrors of Earthquakes, and Conſolations 
againſt them, Death is the ſame thing 
which way ſoever it comes : Only we are 
more mov'd by Accidents that we are not us'd 


tO 
_— is nothing ſo Profitable, but it 

' may be Perverted to our Injury, 
Without the Uſe of the Winds, how ſhould 
we do for 'Commerce ? Belide ' that, they 
keep the Air Sweet, and Healthſul, and 
bring ſeaſonable Rains upon the Earth, It 
was never the Intent of Providence, that 


they | 
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they ſhould be Employ'd for War, and De- + 
 vaſtation; and yet that's a great Part of 
the Uſe we make of them ;- purſuing, one 
Hazard through another. We expoſe our _ 
ſelves to Tempeſts, and to Death, without 
ſo muchas the Hope of a Sepulchre. And 
all this might be Born too , if we only ran 
- theſe Riſques in order to Peace ; but when 
we have ſcap'd ſo many Rocks, and Flats, 
Thunder, and Storms, What's the Fruit of 
all our Labour, and Terrour ? It is only 
War ; and to Burn, and Ravage, as if the 
Earth were not large enough for the Scene 
of our DeſtruCtion. - Whereas we might 
live, anddie at Eaſeif we had a mind to't ; 
and draw out our Lives in Security. Why 
do we preſs our own Dangers then, and 
Provoke our Fates? What do we look for ? 
Only Death ; which is to be found every 
where. It will find. us in our Beds, in our 
Chambers : But, whereſoever it finds us, 
let it find us Innocent. What a Madneſs is 
it to purſue Miſchiefsz to fall foul upon 
thoſe we do not know ; to be Angry with- 
out a Cauſe; to Over-run whatſoever is in 
' our way ; and, like Beaſts, to kill what we 
have no Quarrel to? Nay , worſe than 
Beaſts ; we run great Hazards, only to 
bring us to greater. We force our Way to 
Gold, without any regard, either to God, 
_ or Man. But, in all this, without any Cauſe 
of Complaint , we. abuſe the Benefits of 
God, and turn them all into Miſchiefs. 
We dig for Gold ; we Leave the Light,and 
| | Abandon 
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Abondon the Courſes of a better Nature, | 


We Deſcend, where we find a New Poſi- 


tionof Things ; Hideous Caves, Hollow, 
and Hanging Rocks; Horrid Rivers; a 


Deep, and Perpetual Darkneſs, and nor 
without the Apprehenſions even of Hell it 
ſelf. How Little now, and how Inconſi- 


derable are thoſe Things that Men venture. 


for, with the Price of their Lives ! But to 
paſ3 from thoſe Hazards, that we -may a- 
void, to others which we cannot. As in 
the Caſe of Earthquakes. 

In what Condition can any Man be Safe; 
when the World it ſelf is ſhaken; and, the 
only thing that paſles for fixed, and Un- 
movable in the Univerſe, Trembles, and 
Deceives us? Whither ſhall we fly for ſe- 
curity, if whereſoever we are, The Danger 
be ſtil] under our Feet. Upon the Crack- 
ing of a Houſe, every Man takes himſelf 
to his heels;and leaves all to ſave himſelf. 
But, What Retreat is there, where that 
which ſhould Support us, Fails us ; When 
the Foundation, not only of Cities, but e- 
ven of the World it felf, Opens, and Wa- 
vers? What Help, or what Comfort ; 
where Fear it ſelf can neyer carry us off? 
An Enemy may be Kept at a Diſtance with 


2 Wall: A Caſtle may put aſtop to an Ar-_ 


my ; a Port may Protect us from the Fury 
of a Tempeſt ; Fire it {elf does not follow 
him that runs away from't : A Vault may 


defend us againſt Thunder; and we may 


quit the Place ina Peſtilence: there is ſome 
| Remedy 
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Remedy in all theſe Evils. Or however, no 
Man ever knew a Whole Nation deſtroy'd 
with Lightening, A Plague may Unpeople a 
Town, but it will not Carry it away. There 
' Isno Evil of ſuch an Extent, ſo lnevitable, 
. ſo Greedy,and ſo Publickly Calamitous, as 
an Earthquake. For, it does not only De- 
vour Houſes, Families, or Single Towns, 
but Ruins Whole Countries, and Nations : 
_ Either Over-turning,_or Swallowing them 
vp, without ſo much as leaving any Foot- 
ſtep, or Mark of what they were. Some 
People have a greater Horror for this 
Death, than for any Other : To be takgn 
away alive, out of the Number of the Living ; 
as if all Mortals, by what Means ſoever, 
were not tocome to the ſame End. Nature 
| has Eminently this Juſtice, that when we 
are all dead, we are all Alike, And, tis 
not a Pin Matter, whether I be Cruſh'd” to 
| Pieces by one Stone, or by a whole Moun- 
tainz whether 1 periſh by the Fall of a 
Houſe, or under the Burthen of the whole 
Earth ; whether I be ſwallow'd up alone, 
or with a Thouſand more for Compeny; 
W hat does it ſignifie to me, the Noile, and 
the Diſcourſe that is made about my Death;, 
when Death is every where, and in all Ca- 
ſes, the ſame? we ſhould therefore Arm 
our ſelves againſt that blow, that can nei- 
ther be Avoided, nor Foreſeen. : And, it 
1s not the Forſwearing of thoſe Places, that 
we find Infeſted with Earthquakes,that will 
Co our Buſineſs ; for there 1s no Place that 
can 
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can Be warranted againſt them. What if 


the Earth be not yer mov'd ? Itis ſtill Mo- 


vable ; for the whole Body of it lies under 
the Same Law, and expos'd to Danger; 
only ſome part at One time, and ſome' at 
Another. As it is in great Cities, where 
all the Houſes are ſubje&t to Ruin, though 
they do not all Fall Together : So in the 
Body of the Earth ; now this Part Falls, 
and then That. Tyre was formerly Subject 
to Earthquakes; In Aſia Twelve Cities 
were ſwallow'd upin a Night ; Achaia, and 
Macedonia have had their Turns, and now 
Campagnia. The Fate goes Round ; and 
Strikes at laſt where it has a great while 
paſſed by. It falls out oftner, 'tis true, in 
ſome Places, thanin Others : But, no Place 
is totally Free, and Exempt. And,itis not 
only Men, but Cities,Coaſts,nay the Shores, 
and the very Sca it ſelf, that ſuffer under 
the Dominion of Fate. And yet we are 
ſo vain, as to Promiſeour ſelves ſome ſort 
of Aſſurance in the Goods of Fortunes : Ne- 
yer conſidering, that the very Ground we 


ſtand upon is Unſtable. And, it is not the 


Frailty-of this or that Place, but the Qua- 
lity of every Spot of it ; For, not one Inch 
of it is ſo compacted, as not to admit many 
cauſes of its Reſolution ; And, though the 
Bulk of the Earth remain Entire, the Parts 

of it may yet be broken. | 
There 1s not any thing, which can pro- 
miſe to it ſelf a Laſting quiet. And it 1s 
no ſmall Comfort to vs, the Certainty of 
our 
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our Fate: for, it is a Folly to Fear where 
there is a Remedy. He that troubles him- 
ſelf ſooner than he needs, grieves more al- 


ſo than is Neceſlary : for the ſame weak- ' 
© neſs thatmakes him Anticipate his Miſery, : 


makes him Enlarge it too. The Wile for- 
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Lify themſelves by Reaſon, and -Fools by: - 


Deſpair. That ſaying which was apply'd 


to a Conquer'd Party under Fire, and. 
Sword , might have been ſpoken to all 
Mankind. That Man is in ſome Senſe, out 
of Danger , that 1s out of Hope. He that 
. would Fear nothing, ſhould Conſider, that 
if he fears Any thing, he muſt fear Every 
thing.” Our very Meat, and Drink, Sleep- 
ing and Waking , without Meaſure, are. 
-Hurtful to us. Our Bodies are Nice, and 
Weak ; and a Small Matter: does their 
Work. That Man has too high an Opint- 
on of himſelf, that is only afraid of "Thun- 
der, and of Earthquakes. If he were Con-. 
ſcious of his own Infirmities, he would as 
muchfear the being Choak'd with his own 


Phlegm. What do we ſee in our Selves,. 


that Heaven, and Earth ſhould join in a 
Diſtemper to Procure our Diſſolution ; 


when the Ripping of a Ag-nail is ſutfh-: 


cient to Diſpatch us? We are Afraid of 


Inundations from the Sea, when a Glaſs: 


of Wine, if it goes the wrong way, is E- 
nough to Suffocate us. It is a great Com- 
fort in Death, the very Mortality it ſelf: 
We creepunder Ground for fear of Thun- 


der, we dread the ſudden Concuſlions of 


the 
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the Earth, and the Rages of the Sea, when: 
yet we carry Death in our Own Veins; 
and it is at hand in all Places, and at all: 
Times, There is nothing ſo little, but it is 
of. Fort enough to bring us to our Laſt 
End. Nay, ſo far ſhould we be from Dread- 
ing an Eminent Fate, more than a Vulgar, 
that on the Contrary, ſince Die we muſt, 
we ſhould rather rejoice in the Breathing: 
of our Laſt, under a more Glorious Cir-' 
cumſtance:. What if the Ground ſtand Rill- 
within its bounds, and without any Vio- 
lence? I ſhall have it over me at Laſt; 
and 'tis all one to me, whether I be laid un-, 
der That, or That lay it felf over me: 
But, it is a Terrible thing for the Earth to 
Cape, and ſwallow a Man up into a Profound 
Abyſs : And what then ? Is Death any Ea- 
ſier Above Ground ? what cauſe have I of 
Complaint, if Nature will do me the ho- 
nour to cover me with a Part of her Self? 
Since we muſt Fall, there isa Dignity in 
the very Manner of it, when the World it 
ſelf is Shock'd for Company. Not that I. 
would wiſh for a Publick Calamity ; but it” 
is ſore Satisfaftion in my Death, that [ 
ſee the Worldalſo to be Mortal. 

Neither are we to take theſe Extraordi- 
nary Revolutions for Divine Judgments 
as if ſuch Motions of the Heavens, and of 
the Earth, were the Denouncings of the 
Wrath of the Almighty : But they have 
their Ordinate, and their Natural Cauſes - 
Such as, in Proportion, we have in our 


US 
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own Bodies; and while they ſeem to act a 
Violence, they Suffer it. But yet for want 
of knowing the Caules of things, they are 
Dreadful to us ; and the more ſo, becauſe 
they happen but ſeldom. But why are we 
commonly more Afraid of that which we are not 
' Vsd to? Becauſe we look upon Nature 
 with'our Eyes, not with our Reaſoh : Ra- 
ther computing what ſhe Uſually Does, 
than what ſheis able to do. And we are 
Puniſh'd for this Negligence , by taking 
thoſe things to which we are not Wonted, 
to be New, and Prodigious. The Eclipſes 
.. of the Sun, and Moon, Blazing Stars, and 
Meteors, while we Admire them, we Fear 
them; and ſince wefear them, becauſe we 
do not Underſtand them, it is worth our 
while to Study them, that we may no lon- 
ger Fear them. Why ſhould I fear a Man, 
a Beaſt, anarrow, ora Lance, whenl am 
expos'd to the Encounter of Greater Dan- 
gets? We are aſlaulted by the Nobler 
parts of Nature it felf; By the Heavens, 


S by the Seas, and the Land. Our Buſineſs 
1s therefore to Defy Death, whether jEx- 


traordinary, or Common. Nomatter for 
the Menaces of it, ſo long as it Asks. no 
more of us than Age it ſelf will take from 
us; and-every petty Accident that befals 
He that Contemns Death, what does 
he Care for either Fire, or Water ; the ve- 
ry Diſſolution of the Univerſe ? or if the 
Earth ſhould open under him, and ſhew 
him all the Secrets of the Infernal Pit, = 
wou 
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| Thing in Sound, and Opinion; and that's 
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would look down without Trouble. ” Tf 
the Place that we are all of us to go to, 
there are no Earthquakes, or Thunder- 
Clapsz; no Tempeſtuous Seas ; Neither 
War, nor Peſtilence. 1s it 4 ſmall Mat- 
rer? Why do we fear it then? Is it a Great 
Matter ? Let it rather once fall upon ns, than 
always hang over us. Why ſhould I dread 
my Own End, when know that: an End 
I muſt have, and thatall Created thingsare 
Limited? 
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A Diſcourſe of God's Providence, in tht 

- Misfortunes of Good Men i#n this 

. World, and in the Proſperity of the Wick: 
ed, 


JOU are troubled, I perceive - that - 
'B your Servant. is run away from you; 
bat T'do not hear yet that you'are either 
Robb'd, or Strang'd, or Poiſon'd -or Be-- . 
tray'd,.or Accus'd by him: So that: you 
have ſcap'd well, in Compariſon with your 
Fellows. And, Why ſhould you complain 
then ; eſpecially under the Protection of ſo 
gracious a Providenceas ſuffers no- Man to 
be miſerable, but by his own Fault? Nor is 
This a Subject worthy of a wiſe Man's Conſi- 
deration: . 'Adverſity: indeed is/a terrible 


all. 
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all. Some Men are Baniſh*d;and.Stripp'd of 
their Eſtates z Others. again are Poor, tn 
Plenty ; which is the baleſt fort- of. Beg- 
gary.) Some are overborn. by. a Populap 
Tumult, that breaks out, like a Tempelt, 
even inthe higheſt ſecurity of a Calm 3 Or 
; like a Thunder-Clap, that.frights all that 

are near it: . There is but One Struck, per- 
haps, buc the Fear extends to all; and af- 
feCts thoſe that May Suffer, as wellas thoſe 
that Do. As in the Diſcharge of a Piece 
only with Powder ; 'Tis not the Stroke; 
bur the Crack, that frights the Birds. Ad- 
verſity, I'll grant you, 1s nota thing to be 
wiſh'd; no more than War ; but, if it be 


.. my Lot to be Torn with the Stone, Broken 


. upon the Wheel, or to receive Wounds, or 
aims ; It ſhall be my Prayer, that, | may 
bear my. Fortune as becomes a. Wiſe, -and 
an Honeſt Man. . We do not Pray for Tor- 
tures, . but for Patience z not for War, but 
for Generaſity and Courage, in all the Ex- 
tremities of War, if ir happens. Affli- 
Ctions, are but the Exerciſe of Vertue ; and 
an Honeſt Man is out of his Element, when 
he. is Idle. It muſt be Prattice, and Pa- 
tience, that Perfects it. Do we not ſee 
how one Wreſtler pt ovokesanother ? And 
if he-find him not to behis.Match, he will 
call for ſome Body to help him, that may 
put him to all is ſtrength. ws fm 
| It is a Zommon Argument againſt the 
Juſtice of Providence,, inthe matter of Re- 
- ward, and Puniſhment *. «he Asfartunes of 
SEED Pp Good 
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Good Men'in this World, und the Profperity 
of the Wicked : But, it is an eafie matter'to 


' vitdicate the Caufe of the Gods. There 


tire many things that we'call Evil, which 
turn very ofcen to the Advantage of thofe 
that ſuffer them; or at leaſt, for the'Com- 
mon Good , whereof Providence 'has the 

reater Care. /And further ; they 'either 
befal thoſe that'bear\ them willingly , or 
thoſe that deſerve them by their Tttpatience 


*vider them: and Laſtly , they come by 


-Divine. Appointment 3 and 'to thoſe thar 
are Good Men, even for that very Reaſon, 
becauſe'they -axe Good. Nor ts'there any 
thing more Ordinary, 'than for that which 
we fear'das aCalamity, to provetheFoun- 
dationof our Happineſs. How many are 
'there in'the World that enjoy al ghings'to 
'their Own-Wiſh{w hom God never thought 
worthy of a Trial? If it might'be ima- 
zin'd, that the 4/mighty ſhould take off his 
Thought . fromthe Care -of his Whote 
Work, What more Glorions Speftack 
[could he reflet upon, than a Valiant Man 
Struggling with Adverſe Fortune: Or 
Cato's ſtanding Upright , and Unmov'd, 
-under'the Shock -of a Publick Ruin ? Lec 
'the whole'World (fays he) fall into-one hand, 
arid let Cizfar -emcompaſs me with bis Legions 
\by Land, his Shipping -at Sea, and his Guards 
at the Gates ;, Cato will yer cut 'out his way ; 
and with That Weapon that was untainted, 
even in the Civil War, E himſelf that T1- 
#0 js Country, Ser 

pon 
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pon the great 'work, then, and Deliver thy felf 


om the Clog of thy Humanity. Juba, and 
Petreius rang recs gone. 5 7 8k, office Ore 
for the Other,” by a Generous Concurrenee of 
Refalution , and Fare; but Cato ts above 
Example, and does as much ſcorn t0 ak is 
Death of any Man, as his Life. With what 
| Joy did this 


mortality z when he took his Book, and 


great Man Contemplate- {at * 
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his Sword tofether ; and, in'Cold Thoughts 


diſpatch'd hidiſelf ? Let this ſuffice of Ca- 
70, whoſe Vertue Providence made uſe of ts 
Cope with all the Powers of the Earth. His 
Courage took delight in, and fonghr forall 
Occaſions.of Hazard ; keeping his Eye {tilt 
upan the End; without valuing the Diffi- 
culties,of the:Paſſage. - The Sufferance' is 
one Part.of: the Glory:;3-and though one 
Man-may ſcape without Wounds, yet he is 
- ſil moreReverend, and Remarkable, thar 
comes off Bloody; The: Malice of Grear 
Men is grievons, you'll fay , and- yer he 
Supported the QOppolitions'of -Pompey, 'Ca- 
far, and: Crafſes. Is it troubleſome to' be 
Repuls'd ? #atinizs was preferr'd before 
kim. . Profperity ſhewsz Man bur one part 
of Humane Nature. No Body knows what 
ſacha Man 'is good for :. Neither ia truth 
does he-underſtand himſelf, for want of 


Experiment, - Temporal Happineſs. is for 


; weak, and Vulgar Minds,” but, the ſfubdu- 
ing of Publick Terrors is a Work that is 
reſerv'd for more Generous Spirits. Cala- 
mity is.the Touch-ſtone of a- Brave _— 
\ | h enact 
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that reſolves. to Live, and-»Die Free, and 


'Maſter of it ſelf. . The'Combatant brings 


no Metal into- the Field, that was never 
Batter'd : He that has loit Blood, and yet 
keeps his Stomach : he that-has been under 
his Eremy, and worſted, and yet comes on 


again, and gathers heart from his Misfor- 


tunes 3 That's the Man of Hope, and: Cou- 
rage. 
- ., But, Is it nota very Unjuſt, and a Ri- 
gorous Fate, that Good Men fiould be 
Poor, and Friendleſs'? All this 18 no. more 
than the Natural Work of Matter, *and 
Form. Mean Souls are meanly Principled : 
Bur, there goes more to the making up of a 
Brave Man, that- is: to work .out his way 
through. difficulties and Stqrms. - We-are 
condemn'd to Terrible. Enconnters:;. and 
becanſe we cannot, according to'the Courſe ' 

of Nature, Avoid them, we have -Faculries . 
given us, that will Enable us to Bear them :. 
Or at the worſt, we have a Retreat ; If we 
will not fight, -we may fly. So that nothing 
is made more Eaſie to us, than that which 
is. moſt Neceſlary tous, to Die. | :No Man 
is kept in the World againſt his Will. But 
Adverlity is the better for us all 5:ifor, -it is 
God's Mercy,.toſhew the World their Er- 
rors, and that the things they Fear, and 
Cover, are neither Good, nor Evil ; being 
the-Common and, promiſcuous: Lot both of 
Good Men, and Bad. If they were Good, 
only the Good ſhould enjoy:'theim :; And if 


- Bad, only the Wicked ſhould*ſuffer them. 
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Gne Mantis: taken' away in a Scuffle. for a' 
Wench,'/and another in. the Defence of his' 
Country: and we find Silver, and Gold, 
both in'a. Temple, and inthe Stews. | 
Now to ſhew you, that the Vertue which 
I affect, is not ſo Imaginary, and Extrava-: 
 ganr, as it 1s taken to be, | will allow a 
Wiſe Man to Tremble, to turn Pale; nay, 
and to. Groan too : And to ſuffer all the 
AﬀeCtions of his Bodily. .Senfe, provided 
that he keep his Mind Firm, and Free from 
ſnbmiſſion to his Body ; and that he do-not- 
Repent of his Conſtancy, ( which-15, in 4t- - 
ſelt,; ſo great a Vertue, that there” is ſome” 
Authority, even in a pertinacious Error.) 
If the Body may be broughtby Exerciſe,T0' 
the Contempt: of Bruilfes;, and -Wonnds, 
How munch more eaſily chen way. the Mind 
be Fortify dagainſt the Afſaults of Fortune ; 
And though” perhaps thrown down, and 
'Trod, upon, yet Recover it ſelf ? T he Bo- 
dy maſt have Meat and Drink, muck Labor, 
and Practice; 1whereas the Food, and the 
Bufinefs of the Mind is within it ſelf ; and 
Vertue 1s maintain's without either T out, 
or Charge. If you ſay, That many Pro- 
felſors of Wiſdom are wrought upon by” 
Menaces, and;Miſchiefs, -theſe; let me tell 
ou, are but Proficients, -and not as yet ar-' 
riv'd at the State of Wiſdom.: They” are: 
not ſtrong enongh to prattice what they: | 
know. 1t is with our Diſpbſitions, as with: 
our Cloths: They will take: fome Colours: 
at Qne COGISES : _ others mult be ſteep'd' 
Pp 3 over 
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over and over before. they: will Imbibe 
them.* And ſo for Diſciplines, they mult 
Soke, and 'lie long before they .take the 
Tin@ure. No Man can receive an 1njury, 
and not be mov'd at it : But yet he may 
keep himſelf Free from Percurbations; and 
fo far from being troubled at them that he 
may make uſe of them for the Experiment, 
and-Trial of his Vertue ; _ keeping himſelf. 
ſtill Moderate, Placid, Chearful, and Safe. 
in a Profound quiet 3 and Fixed in his Sta- 
tion. But if a Wiſe Man cannot be Poor ;, 
How comes it that kt 15 many times Without et- 
ther Meat, Drink, Cloths, or Lodging ? ? 
| Tf only Fools 'are Mad, How comes it then, 
that Wiſe Men have their 'Alienations of 
Ming, and talk. as Idly in @ Fever as other 
people * ? 'Tis one thing, the. Receiving of 
an injury, and another thing, the Concei- 
ving of an [ndignation for it :'[t is the Body 
in this Caſe that ſuffers, ( which is the 
Fools Part) but not the Mind. That Man 
is never the worſe Pilot that by foul wea- 
ther is'forc'd beſide his Buſineſs, When a 
Ship ſprings a"Leak, we do not. _evagern acl 
quarrel either with the Mariners or wit 
tte Veſſel. Bur, ſome to the Pump, others 
into the Hold;to keep the Ship-above Was: 
ter. * And if we cannot abſolutely Maſter 
it, wemulſt ſtill work on; For it is then a 
great point gain'd, if wecah bur” keep it at 
a'ſtay.'. Some Men are ſtrangely Tranſpor- 
red ar the Infolence of the Porter that refn- 
ſs to let them ffito a | Great Man's Houſe.. 
| Tn They | 
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They forget that the door of a+ Priſon is 
more ſtrictly guarded than that of a Palacc. 
He that has Buſineſs muſt pay for his Paſ- 
ſage, and Sweeten him, as he would do a 
Churliſh Cur witha Sop. That which is 
to, be Sold, is to be bought : He's a weak 
Man, that rates himſelf according. to. the 
Civility of a Slave. Let him have a Reve; 
rerice for himſelf, and then, no-matter who 
_ deſpiſes him. What if he ſhould break hi 
Staff, or Cauſe his Maſter toturp him:away, 
or to.corredt him? He that Contends, ſap- 
poles an Equality, and even-when be has 
got the better of him, admits, that there 
Is as one. What if be ſhould receive a 
Blow ? Cato (the greateſt Man of his Age) 
did not only Forgive it , but Forget it. 

'Tis not toſfay,, . That This, Or That is 
Tolerable to a Wiſe Man, or Intolerable. If 
We ao not totally, ſubdye. Fortune , Fortuna 
Ovexcomes Fs, It is the Foundation of a 
Happy. Life, for a Man to. depend: upon 
himſelf; but an Ablelyte Tranquillity:; of 
Mind, and' a Freedom from Errors, muſk 
| be the Bulineſs of another World ©, 
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| ton; (and a third is Buſſ ie, and Imperti- 
nent. A Wiſe Man carries all his Treaſure 
17» os Fy. with 
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AH Wiſe and aG cod Man 1s Proof won all | 
- Accidents. of Fate. Na” 


HE Book you Promis'd me 15S now 
come to'niy hand ; and T'open'd it 
with an Intent to read it over' at' Leiſure. 
But, when 1 was once in, 1 could riot lay it 
down again, till' 1 had gone through with 


it. Ar Preſent” I'ſhall only tell you that 


tam Exceedingly pleas'd with the Choice 
of.rhe Subject - Bux I am Tranſported with 
the Spirit, and Gentleneſs of ir. You ſhall” 
hear tarther from me'upon a Second Read- 
ing ; and you need not fear the hearing of 
the Truth, for your Goodneſs leaves a Man 
no place for flattery. I find you ſtill to be 
one and the ſame Man, which''is a great 
Matter ; and only proper toa Wiſe Man: 

for'F ooh are Various: One while Thrifty, 
and Grave; Another while ' Profuſe, and 
Vain. ' Happy is the Man that ſers himſelf 
Right at fixſt,' and continues ſo to the End. 

All Fools, weſay, are Mad Men, though 
they are not all'of them in Berblem, WE 
find ſome & A Bar, ſome ppon the Bench, 

aad-not a few 'even in tha Senate it ſelf, 
One Man's Folly is ſad ; Anothen's, Wan- 
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within himſelf -: What Fortune Gives, ſhe 
may Take'z but IT leaves nothing at ber 
Mercy. He ftands Firm, and keeps his 
Ground again all Misfortunes , withour 
ſo much as Changing Countenance. He 
is Free, Inviolable, Unſhaken; Proof a- 
24inſt all Accidents.;3' and nor only Invin- 
Cible, but Inflexible. So'long as he cannot 
Loſe any thing of his own, he never tron- 
bles bimſelf for what's Another's. | He is 2 


Friend to Providence, and will not mur- 


mur at any thing that comes to' paſs by 
God's Appointment. He-15 not only Re- 
folute, but Generous, and Good Natur'd, 
and ready to lay'down his Life in a Good 
Cauſe; and for the Publick Safety, to Sa- 
crifice his Own. © He does not ſo much 
cunſider the Pleaſure of his ' Life, -as the 


Need that the World has' of him : And he 


is not ſo Nice neither, as to be weary of 
his Life, while he may either ſerve his 
Wife, or his Friends. Nor 'is it all, that 
his Life is Profitable to Them ; bur, it is 
likewiſe Delightful to Himſelf ? and'carries 
its own Reward ; for, What can be more 
Comfortable, than to be fo Dear to Ano- 
ther, as for that very Reaſon ro become 
Dearer to. Himſelf ?- If he Loſes a Child, 
he is Penſive; he is Compaſſionate to: the 
Sick ,, and only Troubled, -when he ſees 
Men wallowing +in 'Infamy , | and Vice. 
Whereas, on the Other ſide, you ſhall ſee 
nothing but Reſtleſneſs; One Man Hanke- 
ring after his Neighbour's Wife z An®ther 
CIT S - = in 
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in Pain about his Own. A Third in Grief 
for a Repulle ; Another as. much out of 
bumoy for his Succeſs. I he loſes an. E- 
ſtate, he parts with it as a thing that. was 
only Adventitious. Or if it was of his own 
acquiring, he Computes the Poſſeſſion, and 
Loſs ; and ſaysthus to himſelf, I fhall live 
as well afterward, as I did before. Our 
Houſes, (ſays he) may-be Burnt, or 
Robb'd; Our Lands taken- from us; and 
we can call nothing our Own, that is under 
the Dominion of Fortune. It is a Fooliſh 
Avarice, that reftrains all things to a Pro- 
priety 3 and believes nothing to be a Man's 

wn, that's Publick. Whereas a Wiſe 
Man judges Nothing ſo much his Own, as 
That wherein Mankind is allow'd a ſhare. 
It is not with the Bleſſings af Providence, 
as IE iS with a Dole z whec(eevery Man re- 
ceives ſa much a Head ; but every Man 
there has AN; That which we Eat, and 
either Give, or Receive with the Hand, 
may be broken into Parts: but Peace, and 
Freedom of Mind are not to be Divided. 
He that, has Firſt caſt off the Empire of 
Fortune, needs-not fear that of Great Men, 
for they are but Fortunes Hands ; nor was 
any Man ever broken by Adverſity, that 
was not firſt betray'd by Proſperity. But 
What ſignifies Philoſopby, you'll ſay, if there 
be a*Fate;, If me be Govern'd. by Fortune, or 
ſome over-ruling Power ? For Certainties are 
Unchangeable, and there's na Providing 4- 
geinfÞOncertaintics. If what T ſhall Po, and 
—_— Ss eſolve, 
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R, folue, be already Determin'd, What uſe of 
' Philoſophy ? Yes, great Uſe ; for, taking 
altthis for. granted, Philoſophy Inſtruds, 


Adviſes us to-obey God, and to follow 
him Willingly;' to oppoſe Fortune Reſq- 


lutely, and to Bear all Accidents, 
Fate is an lrrevocable, and Invincible, 


and an Unchangeable Decree, a Neceſſity: 


of: all Things and Actions, according ta 
Erernal Appointment. 
aRiver, it moves forward, without Con- 
tradiftion, or Delay , in an Irrefiltible 
Flux, where one Wave puſhes on another. 
He: knows little of God, that Imagines it 
may be Controll'd. There 1s no. Changing 
of the Purpoſe even of a Wiſe Man: For: 
he fees beforehand what will be beſt for the 
Future. How much more Unchangeabvle 
 thenis the Almighty, to whom all Futuri- 
ty is always Preſent? To what end then is it, 
if Fare be [nexarable, ta offer up Prayers, and 
Sacrifices , any further , than to relieve the 
Scruples, and the Weakneſſes of Sickly Anas ? 
My Anſwer is, Firlt, That the Gods take 
no Delight in the Sacrifices of Beaſts, or 
in the Images of Gold, and Silver, but ina 
Pious, and Obedient Will. And Second- 
ly, That by Prayers, and Sacrifices, Dan- 
gers, 'and Affliftions may be ſometimes Re- 
mov'd ; ſometimes Leſlen'd ; ather whiles 
Deferr'd: And all this without any Offence 
to the Power, or Neceſlity of Fate. There 
are ſome things which Providence has left 
_ fo far in Suſpence, that they ſeem to vo 
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(ina manner) Conditional ; in ſuch ſort, 
that even Appearing Evils may, upon our 
Prayers, and Supplications, be turn'd into 
Goods. Which is fo far from being againſt 
Fate, that it is even a Part of Fate it ſelf. 
You will ſay, That eitber +Thjs ſhall come to. 
Paſs, or not. If the Former, it will be the ſame 
thing if we do not Pray: And if the Other, it 
wik be the ſame thing if we do. Tothis I muſt 
Reply ; that the Propoſition is Falſe, for 
want of the Middle Exception betwixt the 
One, and the Other. This will be, (ſay I) 
that is, if there ſhall any Prayers Interpoſe. 
in the Caſe. But then do they Object on the 
Other ſide. That this very thing alſo is Ner 
ceſſary:for it is likewiſe determin'd by Fate, 
either that we ſhall pray, or not. What if I 
fhould now grant you, that there is a Fate al- 
ſoeven in our very Prayers? a Determina- 
tion that we ſhall Pray ; and that therefore: 
we ſhall Pray? It is Decreed that a Man ſhall 
be Eloquent : But, upon Condition, that 
he apply himſelf to Letters. By the ſame. 
Fate it 1s. Decreed, that he ſhall ſo apply 
himſelf, and that therefore he ſhall learn. 
Such a Man ſhall be Rich, if he betake him- 
ſelf to Navigation. Bur, the ſame Fate 
that promiſes him a great Eſtate, appoints 
alſo that he ſhall Sail, and therefore he puts 
to Sea. It is the ſame Caſe in Expiations. 
A Man ſhall Avoid Dangers, if he can, .by 
his Prayers, avoid the threatenings of Di- 
vine Vengeance. But this 1s Part of his 


Fate alſo, that he ſhall ſodo, and therefore 
: #. "AP 
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he:does it. Theſe Arguments are made 
uſe of, to Prove, that there is nothing left 
to:our Will; butthat we are all Over-rul'd 
by Fatalities When we come to handle 
that Matter, we ſhall ſhew the Conſiſtency 
of Free-Will with Fate, having already 
made'it appear, that notwithſtanding the 


Cettain order of Fate, Judgments may be }. 


Averted by Prayers, and Supplications : 
And, without any Repugnancy to Fate ; 
for they are part even of the Law of Fate 
it ſelf. You will fay Perhaps, What am I rhe 
better. for the Prieſt, or the Prophet ;, for whe- 
ther be bids the Sacrifice, or no, I lie under 
the Neceſſity of doing it? Yes, in this I am 


the better for it, as he is the Miniſter of 


Fate. We may as well ſay, that it is Mat- 
ter of Fate, that we are in Health : and yer 
we. are indebted for it to the Phyſician; be- 
cauſe the Benefit of that Fate is convey'd to 
uS'by his Hand. | 
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All things are Produced out of Cauſe 5 and 
_ Matter. Of Providence. A Brave Man 
25.4 Match for Fortune. 


T Had yeſterday but the one Half of it to 
K My Selt ; My Diſtemper. took up the 
Morning; the. Afternoon was my Own. 
My Firſt Trial was, how fzr1 could endure 


Reading : And when 1 faw I could bear 


That 
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That, 1 fell ro Writing : and pitch'd up- 
on a Subject Dithcult enough, for it re. 
quir'd great intention ; but yet 1 was're: 
folv'd not to be Overcome. Some of my 
Friends coming in, told me, that I did 111; 
andtook me off: So that from Writing, we 
ſd into Diſconpſe ; and made you the 
udge of the Matter. in Queſtion ; - The 
Stoicks, you know, will have all things to 
be Produc'd out of Cax/e, and Adarrer. The 
Matter is Dull, and Paſlive ; Suſceptible of 
any thing, but not Capableof Doing any ' 
thing it Self. The Caulc is that Power that 
Forms the Matter, this or that way, at Plea- 
ſare. Some thing there muſt be, of which 
every thing is Made ; and then there mult 
be a Workman to Form every thing. .. All 
Art is but an Imitation of Nature; and that 
which 1 ſpeak in Generel of the World; 
holds in the Caſe of every Particular Per 
ſon. As for Example : The Matter of- 4 
Statue is the Wood, the Stone, or the Mar- 
ble z the Statuary ſhapes it, and 1s the 
Cauſe of it. Ariſtotle aſſigns Four Cauſes 
to every thing. The Aaterial; which is 
the Sine qua non (or That without whicht * 
conld not be.) The Eficzert ; as. the 
Workman. - The Formal ; as That whick 
is ſtamp'd upon all Operationsz and the 
Final; which is the Defign of the whole 
Work. Now to Explain this. The Firft 


Cauſe of the Statue ( for the Purpoſe) iis 


the Copper : For it had never been made, 
if there had nor been ſomething to work 
| | upon. 
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upon. The Second is the Artificer, for if 
- he had not underſtood his Art, it had never 
Succeeded. The Third Cauſe is the Form ; 
For it 'conld never properly have beenthe 
Statue of ſuch, 'or ſucha Perſon ,, if fecha 
Reſemblance had not been put upon #. The 
Fourth Cauftis the End'of making it, with- 
out which it had never been 'madec: As Mo- 
ney. if it were- made for Sale; Glory if 
the "Workman made it for his Credit ; --O0r 
Religion, if he detign'd the Beltowingofir 
upon'a Temple.” Plato adds a Fifth, which 
theicalls the /zea, or the Exempler, by which 
the Workman draws his Copy. .' And ke 
makes God to. be fall of 'theſe Figures, 
which he -reprefents to be Inexhauſtible , 
Unchangeable., 'and Immortal. 
on the whole Matter, give us your Opini- 
-on. Tome itfeems, that here are either 
too many Canſes aſſign'd, or too:few ; 'and 
they might as well have Introduc'd Tink, 
and Place., as forme 'of the 'refſt. Either 
'Clear the Matter in - Qaeftion;s or deal 
plainly, andtell us that you (cannot : And 
-folet us returntto thoſe Caſes, wherein/all 
Mankind is-agreed, the Reforming of -our 


Lives, and'the Regulatiotrof our Manners. 


For theſe Subtilties'ave buttime Joft. Let 
us'ſearch onr felves'in the firft Place, and 
afterward the World. 

There's no-great Hurt in 'paſling over 


thoſethings which we'are never tlic better 


for when we' know; and, it 'is 1o order'd 
by FOTO that there is: no great diffi- 


culty 
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culty in Learning,, - or :-Acquirivg thoſe 
things, which may makeus either Happier, 
or Better. Beſide that, whatſoever is Hurt- 
- ful to us, we have drawn out of the very 
Bowels of the Earth. Jaw 
Every Man knows, without Telling, that 
this Wonderful Fabrick of the Univerſe is 
' not without a Governor ; and that a Con- 
ſtant Order cannot be the Work of Chance : 
For the Parts would then fall foul one upon 
another. ' The: Motions of the Stars, and 
- their Influences,are Acted by the Command 
of an Eternal Decree. It is by the DiCtate 
of an Almighty Power, that the Heavy Bo- 
dy of the Earth hangs in Balance. Whence 
comes the Revolution of the Seaſors, 'and 
the Flux of Rivers? The wonderful vertne 
of the ſinalleſt Seeds ? (as an Oak to ariſe 
from an cron.) To ſay nothing of thoſe 
things that ſeem to be moſt Irregular, and 
. Uncertain; as Clonds, Rain, Thunder, the 
Eruptions of Fire out of Mountains, Earth- 
guakes, and thoſe Tumultnary Motions in 
' the Lower Region of the Air, | which have 
"their Ordinate Cauſes ; and ſo have thoſe 
things too, which appear to-1us more Ad- 
mirable, becauſe leſs Frequent. As, Scal- 
_ ding Fountains, and New Iflands ſtarted 
out of the Sea : Or, What ſhall we ſay of 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the. Ocean, the 
"Conſtant Times,and Meaſures of the Tides, 
according to the Changes of the Moon that 
- Influences molit Bodies ? But this neecs 
not ; For, it isnot that we Doubt of Pro- 
. vidence, 
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videtice, but Complain of it. Andit were 
| a good Office to Reconcile Mankind to the 
Gods,who are undoubtedly belt to the Beſt. 
It is againſt Nature that Good ſhould hurt 
Good. A Good Man is not only the Friend 
of God, but the very Image, the Diſciple 
and the Imitator of him, and the true Child 
of his Heavenly Father. He is true to hint- 
ſelf; and ACts with Conſtancy, and Refo- 
lution. Scipio, By a Croſs Wind, being 
forc'd into the Power of his Enemies, caſt 
himſelf upon the Point of his Sword; and, 
as the People were enquiring, what was be- 
come of the General ; The General (ſays 
Scipio) ts very well, and fo he expir'd. What 
Is it for a Manto Fall, if we conſider the 
End, beyond which no Man Can Fall? 
We muſt repair toWiſdom for Arms againſt 
Forcune ; for it were unreaſonable for her 
to furniſh Arms againſt her Seſf. A Gallant 
_ Man is Fortunes Match : His Courage Pro- 
vokes, and Deſpiſes thoſe Terrible Appea- 
rances, that would otherwiſe Enſlave us. 


A Wiſe Man is out of the Reachof Fortune, 


but not Free from the Malice of it ; and 
all Attempts upon him are no more than 
' Ferxes his Arrows 5 they may darken the 
Day ; but they cannot Strike the Sun. 
There is nothing ſo Holy, as to be Privi- 
leg'd from Sacrilege. But, to Strike, and 


not to Wound, is Anger Loſt; and he is 
Invulnerable that is Struck, and not Hurt. 
His Reſolution 1s try'd;the Waves may daſh 
themſelves upon a Rock, -but not Break it 3 
4 | Temples 


Qq 
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Temples may be profan'd, and Demoliſh'd, 


| but the Deity {till remains untouch'd. 
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Some Traditions of the Ancients concerning 
Thunder, and Lightning ; with the Ay- 
thor's Contemplations Thereupon. © 


Here 1s no queſtion, but that Provi- 
dence has given to Mortals the To- 
kens, or Fore-Runners of things to Come 
and by thoſe means, laid open, in ſome 
meaſure, the Decrees of Fate: Only we take 
Notice of Some things, without giving any 
heed to Others. There is not any thing 
done, according to the Courſe of Nature, 
which 1s not either the Cauſe, or the Sign 
of ſomething that follows: So that whereſo- 
ever there is Order, there is place for Pre- 
diction. But there is no judgment to be 
given upon Accidents. Now, though it 
þ a very hard matter to arriveat the Fore- 
Knowledge of things to come, and to pre- 
dict particularly what ſhall hereafter fall 
out, upon a Certain Knowledge of the 
Power and Influences of the Stars : It is 
yet unqueſtionable that they bave a Power, 
though we cannot expreſly ſay what it. is. 
In the Subje&t of Thunder, there are ſeve- 
ral Opimons, as to the ſignifications of it. 
The Sroicks hold, that becauſe the Cloud is 
| | | Broken, 
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Broken, therefore the Bolt is ſhot (according 
rf Common Speech.) - : Others ConjeCture , 
that:the Cloud is Broken to that very End, 
that it may diſcharge the Thunder-Bolr, 
referring all in ſuch ſort to God, as if the 
fignification did not ariſe from the thing 
done, bat as if the thing it ſelf were done for 
the ſignification ſake : But, whether the 
ſighification goes before, or follows, it 
comes all to the ſame Point. There are 


"three ſorts of Lightning ; the Firſt is ſo. 


pure, -and ſubtile, that it pierces through 
whitfoever. in Encounters. The Second 


b _ 1 : . \ . 
'Shatters, and'Breaks every thing to pieces - 


the Other Barns ; either by Blaſting, Con- 
ſaming, Inflaming, or Diſcolouring , and 
the like. Some' Lightnings are Monitory ; 
Some are Memacing, and Others they Phan- 
ſy to be Promiſing. They Allot to Fupiter 
e Sorts;' the Firſt is only Monitory, 
and-Gentle, which he caſts of his own Ac- 
cord; The Secondthey make to be an At 
of Counſel, as being done by the Vote, and 
Advice of Twelve Gods. This, they ſay; 
does many times ſome Good, but not with- 
ont ſome Miſchief too. As the Deſtruftion 
'of One Man may prove the Caution of ano- 

- ther; The third is the Reſult of a Coun- 
cil of the Superior Deities fron whence 


proceed great Miſchiefs, both*Publick, and . 


Private. Now, this is a'great Folly to Ima- 
gine that Fupiter would wreak his Diſplea- 
ſureupon Pillars, Trees, nay,upon Temples 
themlclves, and yet let the Sacrilegious go 
Qq 2 Free - 
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Free: To ſtrike Sheep, and Conſume: AL 
tars; and all this upon a Conſultation of 
the Gods ; as if he wanted either Skill, or 
- Juſtice, to Govern his own Aﬀairs by him- 
ſelf ; either in ſparing the Guilty, or in 


-- Deſtroying the Innocent. Now, What 


ſhould be the Myſtery of all this ? The 
Wiſdom of our Forefathers found it neceſ- 
ſary to keep Wicked People in Awe, by the 
Apprehenſion of a Superior Power; And 
to Fright them into their good Behaviour, 
by the Fear ofan Armed, and an Avenging 
Juſtice over their Reads. But, how comes 
it, that the Lightning which comes from 
Jupiter himſelf, ſhould be ſaid to be harm- 
| Jeisz and That which he caſts, upon Coun- 
ſel, and Advice, to be ſo Dangerous, and 
Mortal? The Moral of it is this, That all 
Kings, ſhould, after Jupiter's Example, do 
all Good by themſelves. And when Seve- 
' rity is Neceſlary, permit that to be done 
by Others - Beſide that, as Crimes are Un- 
equal, 1o alſo ſhould be the Puniſhments. 
Neither did they believe That Jupiter to, be 
the Thanderer,whoſe Image was worſhipp'd 
inthe Capztol, and in other Places ; but in- 
tended it of the Maker, and Governor of the 
Univerſe, by what Name ſfoever we ſhall 
call him. Now, intruth, Jupiter does nat 
Immediately caſt the Lightning himſelf; 
bur leaves Natuge- to her ordinary Method 
of Operation; ſo that what he does not 
Immediately by himſelf, he does yet Cauſe 
to be done; For, Whatſoever Nature 90k, 
Go 
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God. does. There may be ſomething. ga- 
ther'd:out of all things, that are either 
ſaid, or done, that a Man may bethe better 
for : And he does a greater thing that Ma- 
ſters the Fear of 'Thunder, than he that diſ- | 
covers the Reaſon: of it. We are ſurroun- 3 
ded and Befet with Il Accidents; and fince | | 
we cannot avoid the ſtroke of them, let us 
prepare-our ſelves. honeſtly to: bear them. 
But, how muſt that be ? By-the Contempt 
of Death we do alſo Contemn. all things in 
the way to its as Wounds,Shipwracks,the 
Fury of Wild Beaſts, or anyother violence | 
whatſoever; which, at the worſt, can but 
pow the Soul, and the Body. And, we 

ve this for our Comfort, though our 
Lives are at the Mercy of Fortune, ſhe has 
yet no power oyer the Dead. 

How many are there that call for Death 
in the Diſtreſs of their Hearts, even for 
the very Fear of it? And, this-Unadviſed 
Deſire of Death, does, in Common, affect 
both the beſt, and the worſt of Men; only 
wich this Difference, the- Former Deſpile 
Life, and the other are Weary of it. 

_ 'Tisa Nauſeous thing to ſerve the Body, 
and to be ſo many years a doing fo many 
Beaſtly things, over and over. lt is well, 
if inour Lives, we can pleaſe Qthers ; but 
whatever we do, inour Deaths, let us be 
ſure to pleaſe our ſelves. Death is-a thing 
which no Care can avoid; no Felicity can 
Tameic; no Power Overcome it. ' Other 
things are Diſpoſed of by Chance, and 
r AIR TIs Of Qq 3 Fortune 3 
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Fortune:z/ but, Death treats all Menalike; 
The Proſperous muſt Die, as welbas'the - 
Unfortunate; and methinks the very Des 
ſpair of overcoming our Fate, ſhould in- 
ſpire us with Courage to: Encounter it; For 
there is:no.Refolution ſo abſtinate, as that 
which ariſes from Neceflity. | It makes/a; 
Coward as; bold as Jul ' Ceſar, though, 
upon different Principles. - We areall of us 
reſerv'd for Death ;' and, as Nature brings: 
forth One Generation, / ſhe Calls back-Ana-; - 
ther. -,,The; whole Diſpnte is., about the; 
boa body doubts aboert the Thing: 
it ſelf. Sit Metivy 
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A Contemplation of Heaven, and Heavenly 
Things,' Of God: And of the Soul. | + 


TE ere is2 great Difference betwixt Phi- 
loſophy, and otherArts:3' and a grea- 
ter yet, betwixt That Philoſophy it. ſelf, 
which is of Divine: Contemplation ,i and 
That which has a regard:to things here Be- 
Jow., : It is much Higher, -and Braver; It 
takes 2: larger: Scope; and being unſatis- 
ty'd with what it ſees, it aſpires to the 
Knowledge, of ſomething: that is Greater, 
and Fairer, and which Nature has placed 
out of our Ken. - The -one only teaches us 
that is to. be done upon Earth ; the Other 
On ns Wy OY "7." reveths 
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reveals to us That which Actually is done 
in Heaven : The One diſcuſſes our Errors; 
and holdsthe Light.to us, by which we di- 
ſtinguiſh in the Ambiguities of Life z the 
Other Surmounts that Darkneſs which we 
are wrapt up in, and carries us up tothe 
Fountain of Light it felf. And them it is 
that we are ina ſpecial manner to acknow- 
ledge the Infinite Grace, and Bounty of the 
Nature of things ; when we ſee it, not on- 
ly whereit is Publick,, and Common; but 
in the very ſecrets of it; as being admit- 
red into the Cabinet of the Divinity it ſelf. 
There it is that we are taught to underſtand 
what is the Matter of the World, who is 
the Author , and Preſerver of it. What 
God himſelf is; and whether he be wholly 
Intent upon Himſelf; or at any time de- 
ſcends to Conſider Vs. Whether he has 
done his work ozce for af; or whether he be 
Fill in Afjon : whether he be a Part of the 
World, or the World it ſelf: Whether he 
be at Liberty, or no, to determine any 
. thing' anew to day, and to Controul, or 
Derogate from the Law of Fate. Whether 
jt be any Diminution of his Wiſdom, or 
any Confeſſion of Error, to' Do, and. Un- 
do. Or to have made things that were af- 
terward to be alter*d :* For, the ſame things 
muſt of Neceſſity always pleaſe him, wha 
can never be pleas'd, but with that which 
is Beſt, Now, this is no Leſlening, either 
'of his Liverty, or of his Power; for he 
himſelf is his own Neceſſity. Without the 
| Qq 4 Beneiit, 
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Benefit,aud the Comfort of theſe Thoyghts 
it had beenrie'en as well for us never to haye 
been Born. For, to what enddo weLive? 
1s it only to Eat, - and to Drink?- To Stuff 
upaa Infirm,and Fluid Carcaſs, that would 
Periſh without it 3 and to live only a SEr= 
vant to one that is Sick? to Fear Death, 

to which we are all Born? Take away this 
Ireſtimable Good, and Life it ſelf is not - 
worth the Labor, and the Care of it. Qh! 
how wretched, how Contemptible a thing 
were Man, if he ſhonld not advance himfelf 
above the State of Humane Afﬀairs? So 
long as we ſtruggle with our Paſſions, What 
Js there in this World that we do, ' which 
is Glorious ? Nay, if we advance our ſelyes 
Jofar as to Overcome them; it 'is but the 
deſtroying of ſo many Monſters. And, 

Have we not then a mighty Exploit to va- 
lue our ſelves upon, when we have made 
our ſelves a little more Tolerable than the 
Worſt of Men? Is it not a wondrous mat- 


' ter to brag of, that we are a little ſtronger 


than a Man that i is Sick ? Alaſs! Alaſs! My 
Friend, there's a large Difference betwixt 
Strength and Health. You have not a Wick- 
ed Mind perhaps : you may have a Clear 
Brow, a Tonguethat will not Flatter, and 
a Single Heaft : You have not That Ava- 
Tice perchance,' thatrefuſes to it ſelf what- 


Toever it rakes from other people z nor | 


That Luxury, that fquanders away Money 
Shamefully, and yet- more goons Hank re- 
Pars | it: Nor That Ambition, that 
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_- you by Unworthy Ways to places of Pre. 
ferment. Theſe are only Negatives ; and 
you have Got nothing all this while. You 


will tell me, that you have ſcap'd many 
things : But you have not yet Eſcap'd your. 
Self. The Vertue that we recommend. is 


High, and Illuſtrious. Not that it is a 
Happineſs in it ſelf, To be Free from Evil : 
butbecauſe it Dignifies, and Enlarges the 
Mind ; becauſe ir prepares for the Know- 


ledge of Heavenly Things, and makes it 


Capable even of Converlſing . with God 
Himſelf. It is then arriv'd at the higheſt 
Pitch of Humane Felicity , when it ſoars 
Aloft, and enters into the Privacies of Na- 
ture, trampling all that is Evil, or Vulgar, 
under its Feet. What a Delight, what a 
Tranſport is it, for a Soul that is wandring 
amongthe Stars, to look down, and Laugh 
at the Palaces of Prigces, and the whole 
Globe of the Earth, with all its Treaſures? 
I do not ſpeak of that only that is conver- 
ted into Money, and Plate, but of That alſo 
which is reſerv'd in the Bowels of the Earth 
to gratifie the Inſatiable Covetouſneſs of 


Poſterity. Nor can we ever bring our * 


felves tothe Abſolute Contempt of Luxu- 
rious Ornaments, Rich Furniture, Stately 
Buildings , Pleaſant Gardens , and Foun- 
' tains; till we have the World Under us, 
and till looking down from. the Heavens, 
and beholding That Spor of Ground we 
Live upon; the Greater part of it Cover'd 
yith the Sea ; beſide a great deal of it De- 
Es ſolate, 
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folate, andeither Scorch'd, or Frozen) we 
ſhall ſay Thus to our ſelves. Is this Miſe- 
rable Paint the Ball of Contention, that is di. 
vided among ſo many .Nations with Fire, and 
Sword? How Ridiculous are the Bounds, as 
well as the Conteſts of Mortals! Such a Prince 
muſt not paſs ſuch a River ;, nor another Printe 
thoſe Mountains, and, Why do not the v 

Piſmires Canton out their Poſts, and Furiſ- 
diftions too? For, What does the Bulſtle of 
Troops, and Armies amount. to, more'than 
the buſineſs of a Swarm of Ants upon a 
Mole-hill ?. The Scene of all the Important 
Aftions here below , where both at Sea, 
and Land, we Tug, and Scuffle for Domini- 
on, and Wealth is but a wretched: Point 
of Earth ; whereas the Dominions of the 
Soul Above, are Boundleſs. This very 
Contemplation gives us Force, Liberty, 
and Nouriſhment : The Mind is There, at 


Home: And. .it has this Argument of its 


Divinity, that it takes Delight in what's 
Divine. It Contemplates the Riſing, and 
the Falling of the Stars, and the Admirable 
Harmony of Order, even in their Various 
Motions : Diſcuſſing, and Enquiring into | 
every thing, as properly appertaining un- 
to it ſelf. With how much ſcorn does it 
then Reflect upon the Narrowneſs of it's 
Former Habitation ? There it is, that it 
learns the End of its Proper Being ; the 
Knowledge of God. And, What is God ? 
An Immenſe, and an Almighty Power? Great, 


. Without Limits; and he does whatſoever plea- 


ſes 


© BPISTLER | 
| ſes: bim. 'He that applies: himſelf to This 

Study; 'Tranſcends the , and Con-- 
dition of his Mortality. "That Almighty 
Power is all that wedo fee, and all that we 
do not ſee. What is thedifference betwixt 
the Divine Nature, and Ours ? 'Man is com- 
pounded and his beſt part is/his' Mind : 

But; the! Almighty''is All Mind, and 'all 
Reaſon; and = Mortals are ſo Blind, that 
the Aftions of this Incomprehenſible Pow- 
er, ſþ excellent for Beauty, Conſtancy, and 
Diſpoſition, are look'd upon by many Men 
only -as Fortuitous, and the Work of 
Chance : © And ſubje@/ to all-the Tumults 
of Thunder, Clouds; and Tempelts, that 
affeft poor 'Mortals. ' And; this is*not on- 
ly the Folly, and Madneſs of the Comftnon 
People; But the Weakneſs alſo of Wiſe 
Men. 'There are, that Arrogate to Them- 
ſelves, the Faculties- of - Providence,” and 


Reaſon, /and the Skill of Diſpoſirg, as welt 


Other Peoples Aﬀairs,-as their Own: And 
yet theſe very Men are ſo beſotted, 'as to 
imagine; the World/only to be Govern'd 
by an 'Unadviſed .Raihneſfs: As if Nature 
knew not what ſhe did.' How Profitable 
would it-be for Us, to know the Trath of 
Things,and toallow them their due Terms, 
. and Meaſures? Toenquire into the Power 
of 'the Almighty; and the Method of -his 
Workings; Whether he made the arrer 
it felf, or "found it ready to his hand ; and 
whether was Firſt, the Marter it Self, or 
thy Idea of it ? Whether or no he = 
WiaCl 
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what he pleaſes, and,what may be the Rea- 
ſon- of ſo man ing ImperfeCtians /in 
his Operations ? It is well ſaid of Ariftorle, 
that we ſhould handle Divine Matters with 
Modeſty, and Reverence. When we enter 
into a Temple, or approach the Altar,: 
we compoſe 'qur Looks, and our Actions to 
all the Decencies of Huoulity,and Reſpett : 
How much more then does it concern us, 
when we treat of Heavenly things, To deal 
candidly ; and not to let one Syllable paſs 
our Lips that may Savour of Confidence, 
Raſhnefs, or Ignorance ? Truth Les deep, 
and muſt be ferch'd up at Leiſure. How 
many Myſteries are there, which God hath 
placed out of our fight ; and which are on- 
ly to be reach'd by AREA, and Contem- 
plation ! The Notions of the Divinity are 
Profound, and Obſcure ; or elſe perhaps 


| we ſee them without wnderfanding them. 


But, the Divine Majeſty is only Acceſlible 
to the Mind. What This is - ( without 
which Nothing is) we are not able to De- 
termine: And, when we have gueſled at 
ſome Sparks of it, the greateſt part lies 
yet conceal'd from us. How many Crea- 
cures bave we now in this Age, that never 


- wereknown to us before? and how many 


more wilkthe next Age know more than we 
do? And many yet will be ſtill reſerv'd for 
After-times. The very Rites of Religion 
are at. this day a Secret, and unknqwn to 


. many People. Nay, the very thing that 


we moſt eagerly purſue, weare nat yet ar- 
. riv'd 
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rivd at: Thatis to ſay; A Perfeftion in 
Wickedneſs. Vice is ſtill upon the Im- 
provement : Luxury , Immodeſty, and a 
Proſtitute Diſſolution of Manners finds ſtill 
new Matter to work upon. Our Men are 
grown Effeminate in their Habits, in their 
Motions, and in their Ornaments, even to 
the Degree of Whoriſhneſs. There's'no 
body minds Philoſophy, but for want of a 
Comedy perhaps, or in foul weather, wheg 
there is nothing elſe to be done. 


Poſtſeri pr. 
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E fore IT take my Laſt Leave of Seneca, 
B 1 will here diſcharge my Conſcience, os 
' if I were upon my Laſt Leave with the | 
Whole World. Thave been ſo Fuſt, bothtothe 
Reader, ard to the Author, that I have nci- 
ther Left out any thing in the Original, which 
T thought the One might be the Better for, 
#or Added any thing of my Own, to make the 
Other Fare the Worſe. TI have done in This 
Volume of Epiſtles, as 4 good Husband does 
with his Cold Meat 3 they are only a Hache 
made up of the Fragments that remain'd of the 
En Former Parts ; which 1 could not well 
iſpoſe of into any Other Form ;, or ſo properl 
/ kris _ other Title. Let yk - => 
be underſtood to Impsſe This Piece por the 
Publick, as an AbſtraCt of Seneca's Epiltles ; 
any more than 1 did the Other, for the Ab- 
«tracts of his Benefits, and Happy Life. It 
zs in works of This Nature, as it 4s in Cordial 
Waters, we Taſte all the Ingredients, with- 
out being able to Separate This from That; 
but ſtill we find the Virtue of every Plant, in 
every Drop, To return to my Allegory ; 
Books, and Diſhes have This Common F ; 
TNEFE 


there was never any One, of Either of them, 
that pleas d All Palates. Avd, in Truth, it 
is a Thing as little to be Willyd for, as Ex- 

ed; For, an Univerſal Applauſe is at 
leaft Two Thirds of a Scandal. So that though 
1 deliver up theſe Papers to the Preſs, I Invite 
0 Man to the Reading of them : And, whoſs- 
ever Reads, and Repents ; it is his Own Fault, 
ToConclude; as I made this Compoſition Prin. . 
oipally for my Self, P it agrees. Exceedingly 
Well with My Conftitution , and yet, if any 
Man has a Mind to take'part with me, he has 
Free Leave, and Welcome, But, let him C 
This Conſideration along with him, That He's 
a very Unmannerly Gueſt, that preſſes upon 
another Bodies Table, and then Quarrels 
with his Dinner. 
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His: 4h2'y Fas x now $-- the 
* Fonrth: Impreſſion, but the'World 
- hag,not been altogether ſo kind 

of late, to | my. Paliticks: as-to 
| RE ff, what's the:meaning'on'r;but 
that we livein an Age that:will better bear 
the Image of what people ought to. do,'than 

the Z;ftory of what they. Ho. z and that's the 
difference | they put | £the one and the 
other; We are not yet to-take an eſtimate 
of the Intrinſick..value 'of Truth, Hoheſty, 
and Reaſon, by Fancy or. Imagination : z aSif 
the Standard of Virtue were to be accommo- 
dated to the, various Changes; and Vieiſſi- 
tudes of Times, Intereſts, and- Contending 
Partres £ But 'ſo It- falls. 'Out.,.. that: ſome 

Verities, and ſome good Offices, will take'a 
falſe Colour better than: orhers, and: ſer-off 
an lmpoſture with more Credirt,and Counte- 
nance to the.common people. Daily; E xpe- 

rience tells: us, that-.our ffe&#:02s are as 
liable to be: Yitiared..as-'qur Palates: Inſo- 
much, that: the 'moſt profitable of Mears, 

Drinks, or; Remedies, loſe not'only- their 
Effeft, but their very Savor, and give us 
8 loathing at ore time, for that we long?d ee 
| al 
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and took delight in at another. But then we 
are to conſider, that the Hemour may come 
about again ; and that Writings and Opinions 
have their Sca/o75 togand take their Turns, 
as well as all other changeable things under 
The San. Sothat let Prrour, Corraption, or 
* Imquity, be never ſo ſtrong, never ſo popular ; 
let the /znorance of things, neceſlary to be 
known, be never fo ak and palpable, we 
may yet aflare our felves, that hawever 
1irmth and Fxſtice tay foffer a Temporary 
Eckpſe, they will yet, at the /ong v1, as 
certainly vindicate themſelves, and rrcover 
their Original Glory, as the Setting Sun fhall 
Rife again. 
When 1 ſpeak of MY Morals, let me not 
be underſtood to play] the Plageary, and 
to aſſume the Snbjet-Matter of this Work 
to 44 ſelf; for it 'is Sevece's, every Thiuphe 
and Zxne ont; though it would be as hard 
to refer each Sentence, Text, and Precept, to 
* the very Place whence It was aramy, as to 


bring every djſtinft drop in a Cack of Wine, 


to the particmar Grape from whence It was 
Prefſs*d. So that 1 have zo other Clazm to tlie 
merit of this Compoſition, than the putting 
of things in Order, that 1 fonnd in Confn- 
fon, and digeſting the looſe Annes, and the 
broken Meditations of that Divine Heathen, 


Into a kind of Syftem of good Conneils, and 


of good. Manners, But how faithfully ſoever 
I have dealt with my Anthor, ina F#ff, and 
Genmne Repreſentation -of his Serfe and 
Meaning ;, fo have I, on the other hand, 


with 
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with no leſs Conſcience, and Afﬀettion, con- 
ſulted the Benefit, the Eaſe, and the Sats/- 
fattzon of the Engliſh Reader, in theplainneſs 
and ſimplicity of the Stile, and in the per/pe- 
enity of the Mithod. And yetafter all this, 
there is foinewhart ſtH1 wanting methinks 
toward the doing of a fall R:ght to Sencon, 
to the World, and to My Self ; and to the 
———— of this Piece: a thing 
that 1 have had in My head, og and often, 
and which 1 have as pood a will to Profe- 
Tote, Even #t this inſtant, as ever; if 1 - 
conld bat flatter my felf with enongh 
before eto go throwh wah ir. But before! 
come to the Point under deliberation, it 

will do well, firſt to take aview of the'true 
fitate of the matrer in hand, andvpotwhit 
ground we ſtand at Preſerr. Secondly, 'To 
confider from whiwe it is That 'we are to 
take our Rife to*t 3 #hd Toto open, Brief, 
and by Deprees, into the Thing it Self. 

This tri I fay, is enerrily Seveen's, 
and though little wore in the -Bulkt than 

the Third Part of the Orjoinal; it (is, in * 
Effett,. a Summary of the whole Body bf 
his Philoſophy concerning Aanners, \coh- 
trated into this Eprrome, without either 
over-tharging it, with things 7dle and Swuper- 

fluons, 'or leaving ont any thing, Which I 
thought might contribute to the Oraer and 
Dignity of the Work. As to his Schovl- 
Oneſtions, and Philoſophical Diſquiſ#i0ns upon 

the Natural Reaſon of Things; I have almoſt 


totally caſt them ovt, as Curioſities that 
| * 3 | hold 
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hold little or.no Intelligence with the 
Government of. our Paſſions, and the For- 
ming of our Lives, and as Matters conſe- 
quently, that are altogether. Foreign to 
My ; Province. 1 have taken the liberty 
alſo ta many Caſes, where our Author [n- 
culcates and Enforces the ſame Conceptions 
over and. over agaim in Variety, of | Phraſe, 
to Extract the Sprris of them, and in ſtead 
of dreſling up the- ſame Thought in ſeveral 


Sentence ſerve for.all. But when all is /aid 
that caz be ſaid; nay, and when -all is doxe 
top, that can be doe, within the. compaſs 
of an' Eſay of this Quality, though never 
ſo Correct in the, kind, *tis at the beſt, but 
an,Abſtratt {till ';.and. a bare Abſtratt will 
neverido the buſineſs as ic ought to be done. 

It is--not one jot Derogatory to Seneca's 
Charatter, to obſerve upon him, that he 
made it his. Profeſſion, rather. to give 
Lights, and Hints to the World, than to. 
write Corpuſs's of Morality, and Preſcribe 
Rules and Meaſures in a ſet Courſe of Phi- 
loſophy for the common Inſtruttion of Man- 
k:nd : So that many of his Thoughts ſeem 


to ſpring only like Sparks, upon a kind of 


Collifion, or a ſtriking of fire within Himſelf, 
and ' with very little Dependence ſometimes 
one upon another, What if thoſe Incom- 
parable Starts, and Striftures of His, that 
no Tranſlator can lay hold of, ſhall be yet 
_ allow'd by the common voice of Mankind, 
to be as much Speriour to thoſe y__ of 
1M 
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him -that will bear the Turving,: as the 
Faculties and Operations of the Jul are to 
the Funitions of the "Body ? And no-way, of 
conveying the Bernignity of - thoſe Influences 
to the World, but by a Speculation upon 
them in Paraphraſe in- few words. Seneca 
was a Man made for 2/editation. He: was 
undoubtedly a Maſter of choice Thoughts, 


' and he employed the vigor of: them upon. 


a moſt ]lluſtrious S«bjet?. Beſide that, this 


. ranging humour of his, (as Mr. Hobs ex- 


preſſes it) is accompany?d with ſo wonder- 
fol a Felicity of Zevely and Pertinent  Re- 
feftions, even in the moſt ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life; and his Applications to happy 
alfo that every Man reads him over aparr , 
within Himſelf, and. feels and confeſſes in 
his own Heart, the Truth of his Dodrin. 
What can-be done more than this now in 
the whole World, toward the Eſtabliſhing 
of a Right Principle? for there's no Teſs 
of the Truth, and Reaſon of Things, like 
that which has along with it the aſſert of 
Umverfal Nature, As he was much given 
to Thinking, ſo he wrote principally for 
Thinking Men ;, the Pericds that he lays 
moſt ſtreſs upon, are only ſo many Detach- 
rents, of one ſelect Thought from another, 
and every freſh h:at furniſhes a new Text 
ro work upon. So that the reading: of 
Seneca Without reading upon him, . does but 
the one half of our buſineſs ; for his J-n#- , 
evdo*s are infinitely more [nſtruf:verhan his 
words at length, and there's no coming at 
*'Yy him 
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him in thoſe Heights without a Paraphraſe, 


It wil be here objected, thata Paraphraſe 
| Ss but the reading, «por: 4. Text, 0 az Arbi- 


erary: Deſcant por the Qriginal, at the Will 
. and Pleaſure of the Interpreter : If we have 
all of Seneca's that's good, already, theres 


»0 place left for a Supplement ; and the 


Animadverſion will beno more Seneca?s at ef 


than. our Comments «pon the Word of G 
are holy writ. 

A Paraphraſe 'tis true, may. be Looſe, 
Arbitrary, and Extravagant. And ſo may 
any thing elſe that ever was committed to 
writing ; nay the be/#, and the moſt neceſſary 
of Dutzes, Faculties, and Things, may Dege- 
erate by the Abuſe of them, into. Aﬀts, of 
Sin, Shame,and Folly. Men may Blaſpheme-in 
their Prayers ; they may Poyſon one another 
in their Czps, or in. their Porr-dge. They may 
talk Treaſon;and,in ſhort, they may doa Mili- 
on of extravagant things, in all the Caſes 
and Offices that any Man can imagine under 
the Sun. And what*s the Objefors Inference 
now, from the Poſſibility of this abuſe, but 
that we are neither to Pray, nor to Eat, nor 
to Drizk,nor to open our Mouths, nor 1n fine, 
to do any thing elſe, for fear of more Poſſibi- 
| lities as dangerous as the other ? ?Tis ſug- 
geſted again, that the Paraphraſe is Foreign 
to the Text, and that the Arimadverter may 
| make the Author ſpeak what he pleaſes. 
Now the Queſtion is not the Poſſib:h:ty of a 
Vain, an Empty, a Flat, or an Cnearfying 
Expoſition, but the Need, the V/e, the An, 

| | Fe 
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the Poſibility ;, nay, and the eaſireſs of fur- 
niſbing 4. good one:: Beſide that, there?s. no 
hurt at all, on the one hand, ta countervail a 
very conſiderable Advantage to all Men of Let- 
eers, and of common, Honeſty, an the other. A 
ſhort, ox an.sdle Comment, does only Diſgrace 
the Writer of it, while the: Reputation of 
the Author ſtands nevertheleſs as Firm ag 
ever it, did ; but he that finiſhes Sexeca's 
AAinntes, with Proper and. Reaſonable Supple- 
ments, where he daes not. ſpeak his' own 
Thoughts out at large, does acceſſary. right, 
both to the Dead, and to the Living,, and 3 
Common Service to. Mankind. 
He does a Right to the Dead, | ſay, more 
ways than one: for over and above the - 
Fuſtice and Reſpeft that. is due to.his 4emary ; 
it is, in a_ Fair Equity of Conflruttion, a 
Performance of the very W:/l of the Dead, 
For all his Fragments of Hint, and 
Eſſay, were manifeſtly deſgr*d for other 
people to Meditate , Read, and Speculate 
ypon: And a great part of the e:d of thena 
is. /of#, without ſuch an Emprovement;, io 
that the very anzcr of his Writing calls 
for a Paraphraſe , a Paraphraſe he expelled; 
and a Paraphraſe is due to him ; and,in ſhort, 
we owe a Parapbraſe to aur ſelves tag : for 
the meaning of his Hints, and A4inntes, does 
as well deſerve to be Exponnded, as the 
Senſe and Energy. of his Words. Nay, and 
when all is done, whoever conſiders how 
he Dzverſifies the ſame thing over and over 
in a change of Phraſe : How many ſeveral 
; * 4 ways 
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ways 'he Winds, and Moulds his own 
Thoughts ; -and' how he labours under the 
Difficult of clearing, even his ,omn meaning * 
Whoever conſiders this, I fay, will' find 
Seneca upon the whole matter, to be in a 
preat meaſure a Paraphraſt upon himſelf. 
Fe gives ye his firſt Senſe of things, and 
then Erlarges upon, it, Emproves it, Diſtin- 
guiſhes, Expounds, Dilates, &c. and when he 
finds at laſt that he cannot bring: up the 
Force of his Words to the Purity and YVigour 
of his Conception, ſo as to Extricate himſelf 
In all reſpects to his own ſatisfaCtion,"tis his 
Courſe commonly, to draw the ffrefs of the 
Queſtion to a Pozrr, and there to ler itreſt' 3 
as a Theme or Light that ſtands effeftually 
Recommended to frrther conſideration, This 
muſt not be taken as .if Seneca could not 
ſpeak. his own mind, as Full and as Home as 
= man; or as if he left any thing 1mper- 
fett becanſe he could not finiſh it himſelf : But 
It :was a Turn of Art in him, by breaking 
off with an &<c. to Create an Apperite in the 
Reader of purſuing the Hint over and above 
the flowing 'of arrer fo faſt upon him, that 
It was impoſlible for his Yoras to keep pace 
with his Thoughts,  ' | by ; 
© Be this ſpoken now with all Reverence 
to his Divine Effiys upon Providence, 
Happy Life, 'Benefits, Anzer, Clemency,  Hu- 
mane-Frailty, &c.” where he ſhews' as much 
Skill in' rhe” Diftribation of his Matter, 
the Congruity and Proportion of the Parts, 
and the Harmony of the Whole inthe Con- 
ERSS-3- 5 43-5 " ' > > tcxt, 
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text, as he does of a 1Vatwral Felicity in' | "0 
Adapting the Tendency and the. Yireae of all 
his Sententious Kaptures tothe uſe of Humane 
Life. So that he was eyidently in Poſſeſſion of .. 


both Faculties,(of Springing Game,that is, and 
of flying it Home), though he. made choice 
of Exerciſmg the. one oftner than the other. 
There's a Vain of this mixture that runs 

- through all his Diſcourſes, whether Bro- 
ken, of Continu'd;, but albeit that there is 
no touching any Piece of His, to advan- 

6 tageafter he has Fin;ſ'dit ; there's Room 
abundantly yet for Explication , and for 
Supplement in other. Caſes, where be ſnaps 

| of ſhort with a kind of Cetera Deſtderantur ; 
and ſo leaves 4 Foundation for thoſe to 
build upon, - that ſhall come afcer him. 
Now theſe Independent Thoughts are the 
Tonches that I would offer to a further 
Emprovement ; and only here and there one 
of the moſt Elevated, 'even. of them too; 
which will amount to no -more in the 
Conclufion, than a Diſcqurſe upon this or 
that Theme, or Text, under what Name 
or Tile the Expoſitor pleaſes. I would not 
however have the Comment. break in upon 
the  Coztext ; and I would ſo ſcrupulouſly 
Confine it to the Bounds of 2fogeſty and 
Conſcience, as not to depart upon . any 
| Terms, either from the 1ztent of the O- 
|  riginal, or from the Reaſon, of the Matter 
W in Ozeſtion: [This Office perform?d, would 
| Talſe Another SENECA out of the 
Aſhes of the Former ; and make, perhaps, 
FE: 5 
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a Manual. of Salutary Precepts, far the ar- 


dering of our Poſſons, and far the Regula- 
avring our Zves, not Inferiour _ 
ather whatſoever, the Divine Oxacles 9 
Bly I ſpiration. only Excepted. Far it 
would reach All Stares. of Idtn, All Com 
ditions of Fortune, All Diftreſſes. of Bady, 
Alt Perturbations of Mind; And in fine, 
is would ſer Al the Exds. that are. 
worthy of an Honeſt Mans Care. It was 
once in wy Head to Digeſt the Whole inta 
ſuch an 4bſtra, as. might at the ſame time, 
do. the Office atſo. of a. Parapbraſe, bath. 
under one; but what with the Scruple, af 
either Ang any of S.ENEC A's Ex- 
cellencies to. my jelf,, or of Imputing any 
of my Weakneſſes to SENECA: I Com- 
nded the Matter thus within my lf : 
hat though Both. would do well, the doir 
of them ſeparate and apart, would be Bef. 
Not but that the U:dertaker I fear, will 
fin well nigh, as much Difficulty to pre- 
ſerve his own Reputation in this Attempt, 
as to do Right to the Author; Eſpeci- 
ally when he is ſure to have every: Cofee- 
Houſe ſit upon him like a Core of Juſtice, 
and: if he ſhall but happen to ſtumble 
ypon any of the ſame F:gures or Illuſtra- 
t:0ns over again; If the Supplement ſhall 
but have ſoa much as the leaſt Tin@ure, 
of any thing that's done alre:dy , a 
Common Criminal, for the Baſeſt ſort of 
Waſhing, Clipping, and Coining, ſhall find 
better Quarters, Here's the Old mg 
| they?! 
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they'l cry, Fugglcd i920 4 New Paraphraſe 
ps the Band hing FobÞPd upon bs 
over again, only wider another Name, tt 
will be hard to get clear of ſuch a Caw!/ 
when it ſhall be farted, ang it wilt be a 
very eaſy, thing to find a Plauſible Colbur 
for the /etring of it Afoor. 

As to the ſuppoſal of Drſparaging an 
Excellent Author by a Lewd Par Graſs, 
it is as Idle, as to imagine that a Ca: 
cal Text ſhould ſuffer for an Heretical I- 
terpretation, And ſo for the Fancy of Roh- 
bing bim of his Due by a God ane, in a 
Cot: where the ſingle Point is only a Virtu- 
ous Emulation betwixt them which ſhall do 
Beſs upon the ſame Topique. Now: where 
the Comment has a kindneſs for the Fexc, 
there can be no Interfering upon a Pique 
of Honour, though they ſhould both hap- 
pen to agree in the very /elf ſame thoughts. 

or what's, all the Writing, Reading, Di. 
courſing,, Conſulting, Diſputing, Meditatin 
Compogynding and Dividing, from the Firſi 
Quick?ning Breath of the Almighty into. Rea- 


ſonable Nature, to this very Moment - what 


is all this, I ſay, but the Lighting of one 
Candle at another ? Make it the caſe that 
by the Benefit of hat Light, I find a Treq- 


ſure. Here's no Robhing of Peter to pay 


Paul : Nor any Partwular Obligation for 
an. At of Common Humanity, Reaſon 
works by Communication, and one Thought 
kindles another from Generation to Gene- 


ration, as Natyrally, as ore Spark, begets 
another 
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another, where the. Matter is diſposd for 
the Impreſſion. : 

. This is no more than to ſay, that Pro- 
Tidence-for the Good of Mankind, has made 


All men Neceſſary one to another. He that 


puts a Good Ht into my Head, puts a 
ood Word into my Mouth, unleſs a Bleck- 
ead has It in Keeping : So that there's an 

OLE 0n Both ſides. The Text is be. 


en to him that Reads upon*c, for  Em- 


proving it. and the Latter had never 


thought of the SubjeF perhaps, if the 
Formex had not Bolted it. What is all 
this gow, but Reaſoning upon Firſt Motions ; 
and .a, Foyning of thoſe two Powers or Fa- 
cultzes both tn one, for a Publique Good ? Rea- 
for is Vnifarm;, and where Two Men are in 
the” Right, they muſt of Neceſlity agree 
upon the ſame Point; and the Thoughts of 
ſeveral Aden in ſuch a Caſe, are as much 
One”, as a Conflagration is one Fire, by 
how many ſeveral Hands ſoeyer it was kind- 
Ted : So that. there's no ſaying which 
was Ones Thought, or which T?others; but 
they are /zcorporated into one Common Stock. 
The great Nicety will lye in a Jnaicions 
Choice, what to Take, and what to Leave; 
Where to Begin, and where to End, and in 
hitting the Preciſe Medium betwixt too 
-wch and too little ; without forcing the 
Deſign of the Author, or intermixing any 
Tawary Flouriſhes by the By, to Diſgrace 
the Dzznity of the ' Matter, I would not 
have ſo much as ove word Inſerted that might 
[y(92'8 
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were now L:ving, either to =, or. to 
Approve. Once for all, ſuch a Reading 
pon SENECA as 1 have here proponn- 
ded upon theſe Terms, and under theſe 
Conditions: And in ſuch a manner too, 


ty: Such a Paraphraſe, I ſay, ſuperadded 


falls ſhort, would furniſh us with that 
which of all things in this world we want 
| the moſt: That is to ſay, A perfett and 4 
Lively Image of HU MM ANE N A- 
TURE. 


not become SENECA Himſelf if he + 


as to take the Genuine Air and Figureof + 
his Mind, in its Native Simplicity and Beau- = 


| by way of Supplement, where the Abſtra# 
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